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@ A torrid sun—an unbearable humid atmosphere OUTSIDE—but inside—in 
eastern factories, offices, staff's living quarters—be sure of cool, temperate, clean air. 
It makes life happier—working conditions endurable—reducing illness and fatigue. 
From the smallest room air conditioning to the largest of air conditioning plants, 
we can meet any demand. 





Sel.-contained Room Air Chilied water or Drinking 
air-cooled, conditioner. direct expansion water 
condensing unit I h.p Air Handling cooler 
4 to 25 h.p. — Unit 45 GPH 
P 


TERAPERATURE LINRAITED 


BURLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6, ENGLAND 
Phone. RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables. Temtur, London 












LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE U.S.A. 
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...1t’s TERN in 


SCHAPPE NYLON 





a_i. Bertish & Co Ltd London N1§ 
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NEW Schappe Nylon 


Unbelievable? . . . wives might think so! Fantastic ? 

. .. bachelors all agree! They’ve never felt anything like 
it for luxury. It’s TERN Schappe Nylon. It’s practical as 
well as luxurious. Bachelors wash it almost as quickly 


as wives—it drip-dries equally fast for 


both . . . though some cheat and have 


it laundered. No matter! It’s TERN 
Schappe Nylon shirt—with the famous 
TERN Collar that keeps its ‘just bought’ 
look all day long. 

available in white, 
cream or grey. 


fantastic ?. .. unbelievable ?... 
wear one—and THEN you'll 
believe it. 
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For research, production and 
employee comfort in many I.C.I. 
divisions Air Control have 
supplied (and are still supplying) 


INDUSTRIAL FANS: FILTERS 
DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
FUME REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 
AIR CONDITIONERS AND 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYING PLANT 


Wherever air needs to be 
processed or handled—be it one 
cubic foot or many 

millions—it pays to call in :— 


AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4066 


LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 





Dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, pneumatic conveying, 
industrial fans for every purpose. 
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A new success 0 he Italian industry 
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MM HOG. is] The «Finmeccanica,, Group, one of Italy's largest industrial combines, 


has gained a leading position among the Italian exporting industries, with 
chi- | sales abroad averaging 75 billion Lire a year ($ 120,000,000). 


Of particular significance Is the success which the Group, together with 
the other leading , Italian industries operating in the same field, has re- 
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cently scored in South America, where the Finmeccanica industries 
have already been doing 4 thriving export business. The Italian industries, 
through a competitive bidding in which participated the leading North- 
American, European and japanese companies, have succeeded in obtaining 
an important order for 34 3,600-HP electric locomotives, 22 2,400-HP 
electric locomotives, 8 electric trains (5 normal and 3 de luxe), 
substations and remote control equipment from the FERROCAR- 
RILES DEL ESTADO DEL CILE (Chilean State Railways). All of the 
traction material will be of the 3,000-Volt DC type. The total amount of 
the order is about $ 21 million, of which 30% for materials to be sup- 
plied by Finmeccanica affiliates, namely Ansaldo San Giorgio, Indu- 
strie Meccaniche Aeronautiche Meridionali AERFER and Officine 
Meccaniche e Ferroviarie Pistoiesi. 
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Head Office and Cent ment: ROM 44 V Tor P 4 
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MEN OF THE WORLD 
know where they’re going 





—and how to 
q [ eo get there. On any 


Air France service 








you will find discerning 





Balanced 
Paner-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


travellers—flying on the 








new ‘Super Starliner’ 





non-stop across the Atlantic, 





on the Eastern Epicurean 





through India to Japan, 





or on planes to almost anywhere 





Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
on every Air France flight brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 


—good food, good wine, good beating characteristics. 





in the world. They expect to 





find precisely the same standards 






service and good company. | 


| 
Your travel agent has full details. | RIEGEL PAPER Zaiseaeaieaeean 
AIR FRANCE | CORPORATION NEW YORK 16, N.Y.,U.S.A, 
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How would you eliminate interference by human frailty in 
high vacuum mopping-up operations ? 


You wouldn’t. But for speed, accuracy and economy in all kinds of figuring you would 
install Monroe Calculators and Adding-Listing Machines. Set the problem, press a key— 
and leave the rest to automation. Your Monroe steers its own way through all stages of 
figuring, short-cuts hundreds of time-wasting intermediate steps, races through complex 
calculations to the right result. Send today for details of the comprehensive Monroe 
range. There’s a model specifically designed to meet your particular requirements, 


The streamlined and simplified Model 6N brings all the 
advantages of fully automatic figuring within the reach of 
every business office. A brilliant ‘all-rounder’ for general 
purpose figuring, which makes the minimum demands on 
capital outlay and operational skill. 


PRODUCTS: 
Pig tron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. COVent Garden 02i! 


SOUTH AFRICA 


SA pS 


AUSTRALIA & , 


LAYS isis 
oR GIS OLD LE 


NEW ZEALAND 


and ‘Kound the World ad Wu 


Travelling Shaw Savill you can 

go by First Class only or 

Tourist Class only ships, via 

The Cape or via Panama. And if you want to circle the Globe 
on one ship, the Tourist Class “* SOUTHERN CROSS ” makes 
four Round-the-World voyages each year. 


Off -season fares 
First-Class only, are available Ist March-30th June, 1958. 


ee 
Apply to your local Sy 0 te a f {2 
Travel Agent or to vv e 1 1 3 
Passenger Office: IIA LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, 5S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHitehall 1485 
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Achieving the right balance 

between quality and cost in business 
stationery is a problem which most companies 
have to face. It is one to which 

Spicers have given special attention. From 
the output of the best paper makers 

Spicers put at your own disposal, through 
your printers, the very paper you need — 


right in quality and right in cost. 
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All the best * 


PAPERS 


meet at 


SPICERS 


SPICERS ‘PLUS FABRIC’ is a fine quality paper for business stationery, 


with matching envelopes, Remarkably inexpensive, it is distinguished by 
its excellence of colour, good surface and opacity and the crispness of its 


‘handle’. Your printer will show you samples, 


SPICERS LIMITED ¢ 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET + LONDON EC4 e BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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AE lleeluvee af Ltee yaar — 


turn SUNW ARDS within the sterling area 

to the New World islands of delight! Ahead lies a glorious holiday and, 
with Cunard as your gracious escort, the journey itself 

will be no less memorable! 


BERMUDA - JAMAICA 
THE BAHAMAS 


CARONIA +: JANUARY 2 from Southampton via Havre 
Return MEDIA »- MARCH 2 or 30 
from Hamilton, Bermuda to Liverpool 

or via New York by any Cunard passenger sailing 

















Cunard luxury is proverbial and life aboard the 
spacious “‘Caronia” is typical of the standard 
of sea travel which has gained 

for Cunard its unrivalled reputation, 


For full information apply to The Cunard Steam-S hip Co. Ltd., 
Pier Head, Liverpool 3. (Telephone: CENtral 9201) or any local Cunard office or Travel Agent. 
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HURSEAL 
HEATS 


2) 


Planned heating for 
comfort and econ- 
omy is easy and ine 
expensive from the 
wide Hurseal range 
of radiators. Attrac- 
tively priced from 
£13.19.10d.(inc. P.T.) 























fLittsonal 


. for a combination of beauty and enduring utility. 
Perfectionists in such matters usually start with 
(and inevitably end up with) a close perusal of the 
Unicorn catalogue. Unicorn hunters in or near London 
will find much to please them at our London showrooms 
in Burlington Arcade while those who live miles 

from nowhere but maintain postal connection with the 
outside world might enquire with advantage through 
our Head Office at Bury. We are pleased to allow a 
special discount on quantity purchases, 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD 


London Showrooms: Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly. 
Tel: HYDe Park 8939 
General Offices & Workshops: Woodhill Works, 
ury, Lancs. 
Tel: Bury 5317 


















PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING 


HURSEAL 


Permanently sealed, oil-filled 


ELECTRIC 
SAFETY RADIATORS 
Thermostatically controlled 
Just plug them in! 
NO MAINTENANCE or INSTALLATION COST 
Ask locally, phone, call or write 
4 ae HURSEAL LIMITED 
(f 229 Regent St., London, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 1051/6 
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By Appointment 
To Her Majesty the Queen 
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Silversmiths 


NUMBER FIVE 


MAPPINALIA 


George Schwartz 


by courtesy of ‘The Sunday Times 


ONEY is admittedly indispensable for the 
conduct of human activities in any but the most 
primitive society, but it is a pity in some ways that 
it was ever invented. It should be in essence nothing 
more than a recording instrument, a method of scoring 
debts and credits akin to the notches on a tally stick. 


Hence the booms and slumps that mark the course 
of economic activity, with the performance governed 
by the scoring instead of the other way about. The 
physical destruction brought about by an earthquake 
or by war entails a real economic loss, When every- 
thing is standing on Monday that was standing on the 
previous Saturday it is a crazy world that wrings its 


hands and sulks over its supposed monetary losses. 


Behind the scoring is the real performance, and it 
: is the real performance that matters, as everyone knows 
who looks at a bridge card, a cricket result or the 


Real value can persist over time independently of 
points awarded in a diving exhibition. 


the world’s monetary fluctuations, Value does not 


The utmost confusion prevails in human minds abide in the auction room but rests with the holder. 


however when it comes to the interpretation of money 

reckoning into real terms People get the facts upside 

3 down, and cannot distinguish between gains and losses. 
A bounteous harvest in natural terms becomes an 
economic hurt in monetary terms. 
Asaresult, periodically the performance falls into dis- 
order even though the real conditions of performance 
a have not altered a whit. A field capable of producing 
q cabbages on the Saturday seemingly becomes in- 
capable of producing them on the following Monday, 


Silver plate in the home serves as a personal possession, 
not as a Statistical computation on paper. Economic 


wisdom lies in a true sense of reckoning. 


* * * * * 
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MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
In the City :— 2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


Raed rads ee Dede 


In the West-end :—172 Regent Street, W.1 
(open Thursdays until 7 p.m.) 


In Knightsbridge :— 65 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


Sheffield: THE ROYAL WORKS. Showrooms: NORFOLK STREET 


MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED ARE ASSOCIATED, BY VIRTUE OF CONTROLLING INTEREST, WITH THESE COMPANIES— 
Mappin & Webb (South America) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb(Brazil)Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (South Africa) Ltd. | Mappin & Webb (India) Ltd. 
Mappin & Webb (France) Ltd. Mappin & Webb (Sales) Ltd. Mappin Properties Ltd. Carter Cabinets Lid. Gladwin Ltd. Heeley Rolling Mills Ltd. 
W.&G.NealLtd. The Pinking Shear Co. Ltd. Sheffield Silver Plate & Cutlery Co.Ltd. John Weiss @ Son Ltd. Robinson & Cleaver Ltd. 
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GLISH ELECTRIC 


The first main-line locomotive 
for Britain’s 15-year plan to 
modernize the railways 

was recently delivered by 
ENGLISH ELEctric. Under this 
plan steam will be progress- 
ively replaced by electric 

and diesel-electric power. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is building 
many of these new locomotives. 
But this is only half the story. 
Electrifying hundreds of miles 
of main and suburban lines 

is an enormous task, and 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC will share 
in producing the many kinds 
of equipment needed. 


In India, in Brazil, Spain, 
New Zealand and many other 
countries, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
has long experience of the 
problems of electric railway 
traction, and ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
locomotives have proved their 
efficiency and dependability 
under the most gruelling 
conditions. ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
is equipped to build complete 
electric and diesel-electric 
locomotives ; its exports of 
these and of other railway 
equipment are a valuable 
source of foreign exchange 

for Britain. 
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The ENGLIsH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Wage War? 


HE important domestic development of the past ten days, when so 
much abroad—and above—has been happening, is that the 
Government has made plain its view that the nation would be 
better served this winter by standing up to strikes, rather than by giving 
way to inflationary wage settlements. In the comparatively few instances 
(such as the health service) where wage payments are directly under 
Treasury control, the Government’s policy is apparently to refuse new 
increases to employees who got a rise last winter, but to allow those who 
missed the last round to catch up now. In the nationalised industries and 
private employment, the Government is not directly interfering to impose 
anything so specific as a wage freeze (analogous to Mr Gaitskell’s 
attempted dividend freeze in 1951); but it is trying to produce the 
economic conditions in which finance for new wage increases will not 
be available, and to urge those who adjudicate on wage disputes that 
they should put the strength of the pound before their traditional desire 
for industrial peace. 

It has plainly been a hard struggle for the Government to screw its 
courage as high as it has done. It will not be surprising if there has to be 
an equal struggle for public opinion to catch up. Yet public opinion may 
be all important. The long rise in costs and prices could be stopped this 
winter if a large part of the people of Britain were to come to regard every 
employer who grants a general wage (or salary) increase and every 
adjudicator who recommends one as, so to speak, a “traitor in the battle 
against inflation.” Inflation will certainly continue if to risk (perhaps 
even to invite) strikes is regarded as “ disrupting the nation,” “ playing 
class politics,” and “ behaving irresponsibly.” The question is whether 
the principle of “strikes rather than inflationary settlements” will be 
widely seen to be wise and fair in general—and also to be narrowly 
expedient in particular cases. 

On soberly analytical grounds, not at all on grounds of class politics, 
the policy of risking strikes does seem to be wise in general. Cost inflation 
is the devil we know, and it has gone on at a pace which can now be seen 
to threaten everybody’s—repeat, everybody’s—standard of living. Strikes 
are the devil of which we have little recent experience, but the available 
evidence suggests that they are the lesser devil. The time lost through 
strikes per worker in British industry last year was not only under one 
per cent of that lost through sickness (which may not be a very relevant 
statistic) ; it was also only one-fifth of that lost in the United States of 
America, which has so far managed both the battle of price stability and 
the battle for production rather better than Britain. Mobilisable trade 
union funds in Britain are now only about {10 per member ; even allow- 
ing for PAYE rebates, it is unlikely that big national strikes—involving a 
whole union—would continue for more than three or four weeks. ¥et, if 
all the ten million trade unionists in Britain were to go on strike for three 
or four weeks this winter (fortunately, not a realistic assumption), the total 
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direct loss of production would calculably be only of the 
order of, say, 5 per cent of a year’s national income. 
Britain has certainly lost more than that amount of 
potential production as a result of the measures that 
have had to be adopted in the past two years to check 
demand inflation ; and if there had been no cost infla- 
tion many of these steps would have been unnecessary. 


ANY people will object to this sort of hard-headed 
M calculation. It will seem to them hard-faced as 
well. They-are, of course, right to object if the case for 
the new policy is left to rest on such figuring alone. 
There is also the question of fairness to be considered ; 
while inflationary settlements would be worse for the 
economy than strikes, the combination of no inflationary 
settlements and no strikes would obviously be best. One 
of the arguments that carries great weight with public 
opinion at the moment is that it is unfair if only trade 
unionists are to bear the brunt of the battle against 
inflation. Other people should shoulder their share as 
well. But who are these other people ? Besides the ten 
million trade unionised employees of this country, there 
are ten million non-unionised ones. The latters’ salary 
and wage increases will be just as hard hit by the 
financial squeeze as the pay of the former. The 
only “discrimination” against the unions in the new 
policy is that part of the discriminatory advantage’ in 
bargaining power which they have hitherto enjoyed— 
the fact that the country has until now been unwilling 
to stand up against strikes—may now be partly offset. 
Union members may be about to be put in the same 
boat as other wage and salary earners, not in a discri- 
minatorily scuppered one. 

Nor can it really be argued that the small proportion 
of people who draw a significant part of their incomes 
otherwise than from wages and salaries will fare better 
under the squeeze than trade unionists. On the con- 
trary, they will fare—indeed are faring—worse. Some 
profits have already been reduced and it is certain that 
more will follow ; dividends have stopped rising and 
reductions are clearly in prospect. It used to be pre- 
tended that one strong motive force behind trade union 
wage demands was workers’ restlessness at the invidious 
spectacle of capital gains ; but since midsummer there 
have been large capital losses in the City, and wage 
claims have not been noticeably abated in consequence. 
Another favourite trade union target is the part of the 
business fraternity that is said to be “ living off ” before- 
tax expenses. The conclusions that might justly be 
drawn are that tax law should make allowance only for 
expenses “ wholly and exclusively ” incurred in business 
—but it already does ; that the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties should tighten their campaign to ensure that the 
Jaw is rigidly complied with—but they already are ; and 
that a principal weapon of disinflation should be one 
that hits at company’s balances—but it already is. 

This, surely, is the retort to those who say, as Mr 
Gaitskell says, that wage restraint could be secured by 
offering a package deal of “fair shares ” to the unions ; 
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the package deal is not only being offered, but put into 
effect at this moment, and it seems to be making 
precious little difference to the formulation of wage 
claims. This is not to deny that certain subsidiary 
things outside the wages field could be done and publi- 
cised. It would be useful if a climate of opinion were 
created, not merely against wage increases, but against 
those price increases, sheltered by restrictive practices, 
that are still taking place in commodities where supply 
is increasing relative to demand ; these are most notice- 
able at the moment in the food trades. There 
may be something to be said, if only on the grounds of 
gaiety, for last week’s suggestion by a Tory MP that 
motor cars run on business expenses should be obliged 
to carry the name of their firm (preferably on some 
officially designed, and therefore ugly, name-plate). 
And, by all means, let the falls in profits that have 
already occurred be widely proclaimed in ministerial 
speeches. But it is idle to suppose that making new 
faces at capitalists could be a substitute to facing old 
facts with the unions. The unions’ argument that wage 
increases are made justifiable and inevitable by invidi- 
ousness is really an ex post rationalisation for claims that 
they have already determined to proceed with, come 
what may, on other grounds. 


HESE general arguments would probably be 
T accepted, on consideration, by most of the general 
public that may be about to have to stand up to strikes. 
But experience has shown that resolute common sense 
about generalities often cracks when consideration 
comes down to particular cases. That will be the danger 
this winter. The wage claims that should be resisted 
this year will often be those put forward on those 
grounds of “social justice” with which the public 
usually shows most natural sympathy : “ our wages are 
unduly low compared with the differentials we have had 
in the past, or compared with our real standards a year 
ago before the recent rise in prices.” In judging this 
last argument, the proper comparison is with the union 
member’s standard of living just before his last wage 
increase ; to say that any man has an inviolable right to 
full compensation for the rise in the cost of living since 
his last wage (or salary) increase is spiralling nonsense, 
because that last wage increase itself presumably contri- 
buted towards the rise in the cost of living. 

On any realistic count, justifiable wage claims 
this winter can be confined to claims put forward on 
grounds of market pull—“ if you particular employers, 
whose production is increasing and who need all your 
present labour, will not offer us more money, there are 
other firms or industries who will.” Nothing should 
prevent private employers from responding to this sort 
of claim ; but, in the conditions of the present squeeze, 
nothing is going to. Just possibly, the Government, in 
its attempt to create a climate of cold opinion, might 
refuse to give some of its direct employees wage or 
salary increases that were justifiable even on this argu- 
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ment ; departments with the myopia that, say, tried to 
buy Argentine beef in 1949 at the prices of the 1930s 
might make this mistake—and get understaffed (or 
moron-minded) administrations in consequence. But a 
note On page 477 suggests that last week’s refusal to 
pay more to certain health service employees cannot be 
condemned on these grounds. 

The lines on which the outside public should take 


469 
its stand are really not difficult to draw. For once, the 
forces of expediency, justice and economics pull 
together ; it will be unwise for any group of unions to 
fight against them, but if they do so fight then it will 
be in the interests of everybody else to resist. There 
is no cause for undertones of bitterness, class war, false 
pride or apology in this necessary process—only a need 
for simple reason. 


How to Guide a Democrat 


There are powerful reasons why certain countries are 


toying with the idea of “guided democracy”. 


There 


are also limits beyond which their experiments 
will run dangerously near dictatorship 


world today, and the effect is rather like mention- 

ing papal infallibility at a Rangers and Celtic 
soccer match : everyone is either for it or agin it, 
though most people would be hard put to if asked to 
define it. It is one of those unfortunate concepts in 
which the meaning gets blurred beneath layers of 
emotion. To many Asians and Africans, a guided demo- 
cracy sounds splendidly and hazily like some sort of 
intercontinental political missile that will carry them 
swiftly on a pre-arranged course and drop them plumb 
into Utopia. For every heart that beats a little quicker 
south of Suez, a pair of eyebrows is raised disapprov- 
ingly north of it. 

Since the idea, or something suspiciously like it, is 
circulating in many different parts of the world—in 
Ghana as well as Indonesia, in Pakistan as well as in 
portions of the Middle East—both sides might well 
think a little more clearly about what it means. The 
enthusiasts should decide for what purposes they wish 
democracy to be guided, and beyond what limits guid- 
ance will become dictatorship. The critics must realise 
that there are good reasons why the new nations cannot 
pattern themselves exactly on either Westminster or 
Washington (indeed, the contrast between these two 
should remind British head-shakers that theirs is not 
the only mould for democracy). 


Ghana is getting much of the attention at the 
moment. But Dr Nkrumah, brooding behind the new 
barbed-wire coils in Christiansborg Castle, while Mr 
Edusei makes sabre-passes round the opposition’s ears, 
is brother under the skin to Dr Sukarno, trying to find 
a formula that will give vigorous leadership to Indonesia 
without frightening the outer islands into open rebel- 
lion. They both have problems in common with Presi- 
dent Mirza of Pakistan, who has to grapple with 
tegional disunity and with an array of political parties as 


S* “guided democracy” almost anywhere in the 


shifting and unreliable as quicksilver ; and with Presi- 
dent Aramburu of Argentina, whose efforts to haul his 
country out of the economic mess bequeathed by Peron 
are being imperilled by the sullen non-co-operation of 
the peronistas. U Nu of Burma, trying to thread a way 
between the twin perils of disintegration and economic 
chaos, faces the same kind of difficulties. 

This catalogue gives some idea of the sorts of coun- 
tries in which “guided democracy” is likely to be an 
attractive slogan—and therefore of the sort of thing it 
is. They are all countries that have recently emerged 
from colonial tutelage, or from some kind of authori- 
tarian rule. Having lowered themselves into demo- 
cracy’s deep waters (some, like Ghana, hardly gave 
themselves time to get their hair wet) they now find that 
swimming is less easy than it looks. There are two per- 
fectly understandable reasons why they should have 
found it so. One is that, being mostly countries that 
have only just broken loose from other people’s empires, 
they now find that they themselves contain groups that 
are restive under central rule. Some of these groups 
are based on geography, like Indonesia’s island dissi- 
dents, some on tribal differences, like Ghana’s Ashantis, 
and some arise out of pure political orneriness. 

The second reason is that they are usually very poor 
countries which nevertheless, in the first flush of nation- 
hood, want to see the factory chimneys going up fast. 
This means holding back a lot of resources for invést- 
ment out of a national income that is already too small 
for comfort. It calls for a high degree of self-discipline. 
The effort almost cracked the communist monoliths in 
Poland and Hungary ; it can be imagined what it does 
to a democratic house of bricks. On top of this, the 
political parties are often too new to have shaken them- 
selves out into a workable bi-polar arrangement of 
majority and minority. The total result is that govern- 
ments often find themselves faced with almost mutinous 
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oppositions, not yet trained to wait patiently for the 
next turn of the electoral tide, and with kaleidoscopic 
parliaments which can hardly be persuaded to pass any 
major measures at all. 

To peoples striving to raise themselves out of the 
dust, the leisurely and casual ways of Westminster must 
sometimes look as unadventurous as a Victorian gas 
balloon would look to men who have seen a Russian 
moon twinkling past in the dusk. Of course, the prob- 
lem is not confined to modern Asia and Africa. Thirty 
years ago Portugal was moved by the same dilemma to 
venture along the same path, though there the word 
“democracy ” was jettisoned from the beginning ; and 
the call for “a strong hand” can still be heard from 
France when the wind is that way. But the new Afro- 
Asian democracies are in a different category from all 
the countries that have never even ventured out from 
under authoritarian rule. They have not—or most of 
them have not—given up democracy as a bad job. Their 
claim is only that their special difficulties demand 
" special, and probably temporary, modifications to the 
systems they inherited from Europe and North 
America. 


HAT can the older democracies do to help—apart 
W from looking sympathetic instead of disapprov- 
ing ? To start with, they are in honesty bound to make 
some rather obvious. negative points. ‘“ Guidance,” 
or a “strong hand,” is no guarantee in itself that the 
right things will get done, and done efficiently. The 


world is thick with dictators who thrive on top of a 
midden of incompetence. Nor will any democracy find 
it as easy to divert resources from consumption to 
investment as will a communist state in the same stage 
of development. The pace is limited because a free 
people who can vote are unlikely to put up with the 
privations that can be exacted from a voiceless Russian 
or Chinese population. When all has been said and done, 
however, at least three positive suggestions can be made. 

The first is that a good civil service—intelligent, 
dedicated and uncorrupt—can hold a state together 
even when politics are threatening to pull it apart. Not 
many countries share India’s good fortune in inheriting 
a civil service grown to maturity under British guid- 
ance, but something might still be done to give the rest 
the benefit of western experience. The United Nations 
secretariat is at the moment trying to draft a scheme 
for placing a number of fairly senior officials from 
Europe and America in the ministries of backward 
nations. This would be an extension of a somewhat 
similar programme that has been running with consider- 
able success since the war in Bolivia. The officials 
would fill specific posts, at a high level in (though not 
at the very top of) different departments, but they would 
also be available to give general advice on what makes 
a bureaucracy tick successfully. Such a scheme has a 
good deal of merit, particularly since it recognises that 
touchy young nationalists are less likely to look a gift 
horse in the mouth if it wears a UN label round its 
neck. 
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Secondly, while the tendency to take authority away 
from parliaments and give it to presidents and “ national 
councils ” is often a dangerous one, it may perhaps be 
justifiable in certain limited fields for limited periods. 
Most of these countries are preoccupied with the 
problem of expanding their economies. In countries 
where the capitalist economic mechanisms are deficient, 
this calls for long-term planning and for consistency in 
the measures adopted ; neither comes easily from infan: 
parliaments. Where the parliamentary machine has got 
temporarily jammed, there may be a case for an econo- 
mic planning board, empowered to take a wider range 
of decisions without reference to parliament than 
similar institutions can take elsewhere. It would be 
responsible to the chief executive and would go to par- 
liament at intervals for approval and for fresh funds. 
Iraq’s development board can provide some hints for 
learners. There are obvious risks to such an arrange- 
ment ; but provided it amounted only to a somewhat 
rarer application of the principle of accountability to 
parliament, and not to its abolition, they could be calcu- 
lated and defensible risks. 

The third suggestion is made with even more trepi- 
dation. There appear to be, regrettably, some countries 
where it has not yet become self-evident that the rules 
of cricket apply also to politics: countries in which those 
given “out” are liable to buckle on a holster rather 
than unbuckle a pad, and where disgruntled minorities, 
instead of settling down to turn themselves into majori- 
ties, are tempted to try direct action instead. In rudi- 
mentary and volatile societies, where rabbles are easily 
roused, it may be necessary to recognise that the outer 
bounds of free speech—as exemplified at Hyde Park 
Corner, for. instance—may have to be contracted a 
little. But those who set themselves to do the contract- 
ing must observe three rules. Any restrictions must 
apply equally to everybody : if the prime minister is 
to be allowed certain kinds of immunity, so should 
the leaders of the opposition parties. Nothing should 
be done that removes the right of dissidents to organise 
a democratic opposition, and to act in the belief that 
the opposition is, potentially, a future government. 
Restrictions should be explained clearly in advance, 
rather than imposed under some vague excuse 
such as “state security.” In short, the government 
must subject itself as well as its opponents to the rule 
of law. 

India, better than most, has managed to be both free 
and dynamic, but the Indians’ growing difficulties show 
what a narrow path these countries have to tread. If 
they fail to expand the national income fast enough, 
more and more of their people are going to turn to the 
communists ; if, on the other hand, they resort to 
authoritarian measures to get things moving, they lack 
the traditions that will tell them where to stop. Parlia- 
mentary democracy, as practised in the West, is still 
something most of them genuinely admire and would 
like to emulate. If the West wants to keep this admira- 
tion, it must show an understanding of their special 
needs. 
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The Penultimate 
Programme 


The legislative programme for the new (and presum- 
ably penultimate) session of this Parliament is not 
exciting. Betting, prostitution and other forms of vice 
are left out of the Government’s list ; so, more com- 
mendably, is the bill to tighten potential controls on 
hire purchase. Reform of the Lords and of the prisons 
is discussed in Notes of the Week on page 479. This 
article examines the other main measures. 


HE Pensions Bill was published on Wednesday. It is 

mainly a drearily bad one in flat rate form, although 
it can claim the virtue of some immediate disinflationary 
sternness ; it looks as if the savings under it are intended to 
exceed extra spendings by £373 million in the first full year. 
The essence of the measure is that flat rate contributions 
and benefits are increased together—exactly in step with 
each other in the case of old-age pensions (so that the 
additional contributions and benefits will balance out in the 
first full year), with a small disinflationary effect in the case 
of the industrial injuries fund (where additional contri- 
butions should exceed additional costs by £13 million in 
the first full year). One wise feature of the bill is that the 
“tobacco concession” to pensioners is now withdrawn ; it 
is a concession that, almost by definition, was taken up 
mainly by the better-off pensioners. 

Even with the aid of the £16} million a year saved by 
scrapping this concession (and of £8 million to be expected 
from the reduction in the number of those on national 
assistance) however, the weekly benefit for a single pen- 
sioner is increased by only ros. (to £2 10s.) and for a 
married couple by 15s. (to £4). The reason for this is 
that the Government wanted something in hand 
to meet present emergencies and the future increase in 
pensioners—and it has decided that a flat rate weekly stamp 
of 8s. 1d. by the employer (1s. 11d. higher) and of 9s. §d. 
by the worker (2s. higher) is the most that political con- 
siderations will bear. 

National assistance rates go up by §s. a week for a single 
person (making the new national minimum {2 5s. a week 
plus rent) and by 9s. a week for the married couple (making 
a couple’s national minimum £3 16s. a week plus rent). If 
the system of flat rate contributions had to be maintained, 
it would have been more humane to put up national 
assistance rates by more, and pensions by less. This is 
especially true since next year (ten years after the coming 
into force of the original National Insurance Act) 425,000 
“late entrants” will qualify for old-age pensions for the 
first time ; many of these new pensioners will be “ middle 
class,” and some will even be surtax payers. 

The real objection to the bill, however, is that it contains 
no new thinking about making contributions to a per- 
centage of income instead of a flat rate. In a reference to 
Labour’s recently published scheme (which had this virtue, 
along with several arithmetical vices), Mr Macmillan said on 
Tuesday that the Government 


have watched with interest quite a lot of political garments 
lying strewn about the bank while their owners are bathing, 
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but on a matter of such importance we shall resist any 
unworthy temptations. We shall not commit the country 
or the Government to any solution until we are satisfied it 
is workable . . . and of benefit to the general prosperity of 
the country. 

The Queen’s Speech stated that, in addition to bringing for- 
ward the new Pensions Bill, her ministers “ will continue 
to study the wider problems of provision for old age.” 
While this study—and, quite obviously, argument—goes on 
in the cabinet, the present unimaginative bill is to be 
hustled through Parliament with the usual minimum of 
consideration and maximum of haste. 


T is probable that the Local Government bill will also 

be introduced fairly early in the session. As Mr Mac- 
millan has promised that there will be an “open dis- 
cussion” on it, it is likely to take up more parliamentary 
time than any other measure. The broad outline of the 
Government’s proposals is known. In this outline, they are 
commendable. The intention to substitute block grants for 
percentage grants in order that local authorities should 
feel more direct responsibility about how they spend money 
is the right principle—provided, of course, that they can 
get money in the first place. But there is a strong case for 
saying that the Government should go further than it is 
apparently inclined to do in giving local authorities more 
flexibility in their sources of revenue ; and the facts of the 
new arrangement should be designed to rebut the charge 
that this is a conspiracy to wreck the nation’s education. 

Outside the field of finance, the essential aim should be 
to relate functions to adequate areas of government. It is 
to be hoped that this section of the bill will be bolder than 
was foreshadowed by the vague ideas thrown out by the 
Government’s white papers on the subject (Cmd 9831 of 
1956 and Cmd 161 of 1957). If a new Local Government 
Commission is appointed to delimit areas, it should be told, 
plainly, to integrate smaller urban and rural areas ; to unite 
weak counties ; to bring some uniformity into the status of 
medium-sized towns ; and to put full planning powers 
firmly into the hands of the upper tier authority of the 
conurbations. The right principle is, undoubtedly, while 
leaving small authorities with minor powers, to keep major 
functions for top level authorities. Very recent events have 
suggested that the Government might be wise to press this 
last principle much further and more widely than most 
local authorities themselves would like. For example, how 
confident are most MPs now that some entities with suffi- 
cient history to be called counties, or sufficient size to be 
called county boroughs, are also necessarily of the right size 
to control separate police forces ? 


HE promised and rather unexpected bill to revise and 
"Tcoaity import duties will presumably be mainly a 
tidying measure—but of its kind by no means unimportant. 
The present British tariff has emerged from a jungle of 
past legislation ; cases can even be found of goods which 
are sometimes not imported because businessmen cannot 
work out what the tariff on them would be. In preparation 
for the move towards freer European trade, some conti- 
nental countries have already carried through codifying 
measures of this sort; their aim has been to make very 
few changes in present rates—and those few only to iron 
out what the businessmen concerned recognise to be 
obvious anomalies—but mainly to clarify existing rates. 
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With a tidier—but only marginally altered—tariff 
schedule, Britain will be better placed to bring into effect 
the graduated percentage cuts in European tariffs which 
the rules of the free trade area will progressively decree. 
Even before the free trade area comes into being, some sub- 
sidiary matters might deserve attention. One of these is 
whether the Import Duties Advisory Committee performs 
any useful function in its present form. 


- ERTAIN of the recommendations” of the Franks 

Cs report on administrative tribunals and inquiries will 
be incorporated in legislation. Mr Butler gave the House 
a broad indication last week of what these “ certain recom- 
mendations” are. They include the establishment of a 
council to “exercise a general oversight over the working 
of tribunals ” ; the right of all citizens to be legally repre- 
sented before tribunals ; the appointment of tribunal chair- 
men by the Lord Chancellor, instead of by the ministries 
whose case is to be judged ; the publication of inspectors’ 
reports ; and badly-needed reforms in the procedure to be 
followed at inquiries. These promised changes represent 
bigger victories for the private citizen over bureaucracy 
than has been generally realised ; one has only to read 
the evidence on some of these points given by huffy 
government departments before the Franks committee 
to appreciate that Mr Butler has driven part of his 
steamroller well. 

What of the Franks recommendations which the Govern- 
ment has rejected ? On two of them there is a case, on 
reflection, for supporting its decision. Since the Minister 
of Housing has to arrange between 5,000 and 6,000 
inquiries a year, the inspectors concerned probably had 
better be kept under his control rather than the Lord 
Chancellor’s, especially as the promised publication of their 
reports should now provide some check on abuse. As the 
provisions of the Legal Aid Act have not yet been extended 
to all litigation before the ordinary courts, there is no reason 
why legal expenses before tribunals should jump the queue 
(as distinct from taking their place in it). 

On one other of Mr Butler’s reservations, outside judg- 
ment itself should be for the moment reserved. The 
Franks committee recommended that, “ generally, there 
should be a straight appeal from a tribunal of first instance 
to an appellate tribunal and a further appeal on a point of 
Jaw to the courts”; Mr Butler said last week that the 
Government wants “to give a little further consideration 
to the application of this proposal in particular circum- 
stances.” This statement could mean reasonably little, or 
unreasonably much. 

Finally, there are two points on which the Government 
has wrongly rejected the Franks recommendations. The 
committee recommended that, save in times of emergency, 
the service departments should be required to adopt the 
same procedure as other departments when they com- 
pulsorily acquire people’s land ; the special—though as yet 
undefined—dispensation which the Government wants to 
give the armed services in this regard seems quite unneces- 
sary. More important still, the Franks committee recom- 
mended that costs should generally be awarded to successful 
objectors or appellants before tribunals. It is the duty of the 
taxpayer—not the successful appellant—to stand the legal 
cost when the Government has been proved wrong. The 
Treasury has apparently refused justice on this point, and 
Mr Butler himself sounded a little miserable about it. “ We 
recognise that there is a need here, and I do not want to 
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make any final statement this afternoon.” Let him make 
a better statement about it some other afternoon. 


NE very welcome reform—long recommended in The 

Economist—is that the Government is apparently to 
abandon its disciplinary powers over farmers. The right 
of the state to evict even owner occupiers from their farms 
is a hangover from wartime conditions, when to own a farm 
and not to produce enough food was a crime. Now it 
should no more be regarded as an offence against the 
economy to own a farm and not use it properly than to 
own a lorry and not use it properly. 

What about farm tenancies ? The proper course here 
would clearly be to move towards a freer market in farm 
rents ; and some steps in this direction are contemplated. 
It remains to be seen how big the steps are. Since 
security of tenure for tenant farmers will remain, however, 
landlords who want to evict bad tenants will still have to 
go through some such procedure as the present one of 
getting a certificate of bad husbandry from the agricultural 
executive committees ; probably the committees should. as 
under the Franks recommendations, be replaced by a proper 
land tribunal. It looks as if they will be. 


One disappointment to some people in the Queen’s 
Speech is that the only emergency powers mentioned as due 
to be incorporated in permanent legislation are “ certain 
emergency powers relating to land.” This presumably 
means that the massive emergency power to conirol 
industry (Section §5)—under which, for example, petrol 
rationing was put into force after the Suez crisis—is to 
remain in its present rambling form, and renewed from year 
to year. It ought to have been trimmed and codified. 


7; bill on adoption will presumably implement some 
or all of the recommendations of the Hurst committee. 
There were three of substance :— 


1. Third party and direct placings, which account for 
one-third of all adoptions. A private individual who 
arranges an adoption is at present required to give seven 
days’ notice to the local authority. In practice third parties 
often fail to give this notification. The Hurst committee 
recommended that the seven days’ notice should be 
extended to fourteen; that the third party should be a 
respondent to an application for an adoption order ; that 
the parent’s consent to an adoption should include a state- 
ment of how she heard of the adopters ; and that any person 
who is about to receive a child, except from a local autho- 
rity or adoption society, should give fourteen days’ notice 
to the local authority. 

2. Local authorities as adoption agencies.—It is not at 
present clear whether local authorities can arrange for the 
adoption of children who have not been formally com- 
mitted to their care under the Children Act. The Hurst 
committee recommended that the law should make it clear 
that they are entitled to, though they should not allow their 
children’s officers to place children on their own initiative 
and responsibility. Further, where a local authority acts 
as an adoption agency, an officer of that authority should 
not act as the guardian ad litem whose duty it is to safe- 
guard the interests of the infant by making an independent 
report to the court when an adoption order is applied for. 

3. Consent—The Hurst committee recommended that 
in hearing an application for adoption the court should be 
able to dispense with the mother’s consent to adoption if, 
in its opinion, she “has made no attempt to discharge the 
responsibilities of a parent.” This proviso would replace 
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one of the present grounds for dispensing with consent— 
that, in the opinion of the court, it has been unreasonably 
withheld. The committee’s proposal would seem to go 
some way towards meeting the views of those who hold 
that the child’s welfare must be put before the upholding 
of parenta] rights—though it would entirely depend on how 
the new condition was interpreted in the courts. 


oe promised bill which presumably has its origins 
in a committee report is that on the training and settle- 
ment of disabled persons. The Piercy committee reported 
on this a year ago. 

Services for the disabled are at present provided by the 
hospitals and other branches of the health service, in the 


Scandinavia on 


The Scandinavian states, now considering a 
common market of their own, combine 
independent policies with a joint outlook, 
Their reputation for political sanity has 
made them international arbiters. 


T is seldom that any of the Scandinavian countries 
I makes headline news ; they are too stable, peaceful 
and prosperous to be exciting. Neither Denmark’s 
troubles in selling eggs and bacon, nor Finland’s 
perennial political crises, can compete for popular 
attention with more dramatic events in hotter places. 
But the Scandinavian states are nevertheless strategic- 
ally, politically and economically important. They com- 
mand the Baltic ; they are crossed by the shortest air 
routes between Russia and North America and between 
Europe and the Pacific ; their collective opinion carries 
considerable weight in international politics ; and much 
depends on their attitude to European free trade. 

The Soviet government has therefore thought it worth 
while to pay a good deal of attention to its northern 
neighbours. Spasmodic protestations of brotherly 
concord have been combined with extensive espionage, 
attacks in the Soviet press, and, last summer, with Mr 
Bulganin’s graphic descriptions of the effect of a 
hydrogen bomb in a small country. This alternate use 
of the carrot and the stick is mainly intended to weaken 
the relationship of Norway and Denmark with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and to turn the Baltic into 
“a sea of peace.” The proposed Danish-German Baltic 
command has brought a new spate of suggestions from 
Russia and the east European countries for keeping 
Nato out of the Baltic. But Mr Khrushchev is also 
anxious to restore cordial relations so that he can carry 
out his plan to visit Norway, Denmark and Sweden. 

Whatever decision is made in this matter will cer- 
tainly be made jointly by all the foreign ministers 
concerned. For although each of the Scandinavian 
countries jealously guards its right to pursue its own 
foreign policy, independently of the opinion of its neigh- 
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first instance, and then by the Ministry of Labour (under 
the Disabled Persons Employment Act) and the local autho- 
rities. In addition, some firms have set up special rehabili- 
tation workshops on their own, and the voluntary organisa- 
tions provide services of all kinds. Apart from proposing 
that some of the services provided by the local authorities 
should be carried out under the Disabled Persons Act 
instead of the National Assistance Act, the Piercy com- 
mittee’s recommendations entailed the spending of more 
money on existing services and better co-ordination between 
them rather than a major new measure. It is hard to see how 
the Government’s bill could insist on bigger and better 
rehabilitation services in the hospitals so long as it is keeping 
such a tight control on their budgets, 


the World Stage 


bours, they have evolved a habit of consulting before 
making any major policy decision. 

This co-operation is remarkable, considering the deep 
differences in the national policies of the Scandinavian 
countries. The Finns have learnt from bitter experience 
what it means to be within striking distance of Russia, 
and they act with corresponding caution. (They could 
not avoid inviting Mr Khrushchev and Mr Bulganin to 
visit them last summer, though they did see to it that 
the Russians had no opportunity to make propaganda 
out of their invitation.) Sweden, balancing in the 
centre of northern Europe, has learnt the advantages 
of a politic neutrality and will not abandon it 
in a hurry ; Norway, a maritime nation looking towards 
the Atlantic, is an enthusiastic supporter of Nato— 
which, indeed, Norway would like to see strengthened 
as a civil, not merely a military, association of 
states. Iceland is torn between its political sympathies 
and its increasing dependence on Soviet trade. 
Denmark, which is closest to continental Europe and 
most immediately affected by the pull of the 
continental “ six,” willingly co-operates with the West, 
where its markets are. But these differences are not only 
based on different interests. They also reflect mistrust 
resulting from Sweden’s historical hegemony (it is only 
fifty years since Norway became independent), from 
resentment of Sweden’s role in the war and jealousy of 
its prosperity. Earnest efforts at co-operation by states- 
men, and much personal goodwill, have not yet 
eradicated these antagonisms. 

Looked at thus it might be supposed that a Scan- 
dinavian attitude to foreign politics could not be based 
on anything more useful than a series of platitudes. But 
it is not so much what the Scandinavian countries are, 
as what they are not, which gives them a common 
outlook. For one thing they are not colonial powers 
(Greenland is the last trace of Denmark’s modest 
colonial effort) and their peoples have a deep distaste for 
anything they regard as imperialistic repression or 
exploitation. (A Finn preparing a series of articles on 
Britain was unable to write one which was to have been 
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called “ British Justice” after the first execution of 
Cypriot terrorists.) This attitude naturally gives the 
Afro-Asian nations confidence in Scandinavian judg- 
ment, but makes it more difficult to widen the scope of 
Nato to deal with problems like Cyprus. 

More important than this, the Scandinavian countries 
do not seem to be so deeply involved as the rest of 
Europe in the daily cut-and-thrust of international 
politics. Geography and history set them a little apart 
from the rest of the Continent : virtually an island 
group, mentally although not physically cut off by the 
sea which surrounds them. Thus, while their trade, 
their shipping and their use of oil give them an interest 
in every corner of the world, they have a reputation for 
taking a comparatively detached view of international 
proceedings—a reputation helped, not hindered, by the 
differences in their official attitudes to east and west. 
The judgment of the Scandinavian countries thus com- 
mands general respect ; their approval is worth having, 
and their condemnation is a serious matter when so 
much of international politics depends on a country’s 
ability to claim greater holiness than its neighbour. 


- is not only for their moral judgments or their 
strategic position that the Scandinavian countries can 
claim to be important. They also take an active part 
in world affairs whenever international arbitrators or 
invigilators are needed. Indeed, the complaint at the 
UN Assembly’s last session was that there were not 


enough Scandinavians to go round. Mr Hammarskjéld 


N- Norway 
S- Sweden 
F - Finland 
D- Denmark 


has been enlisted for a second term as Secretary- 
General (his predecessor, Mr Trygve Lie, was a Nor- 
wegian) ; a Finn has succeeded a Swede as Secretary 
of the Economic Commission for Europe. It was 
Scandinavian troops which last autumn provided the 
first units of the international force in Egypt, and they 
still form its backbone. Fortunately, they seem to like 
alternating spells in the desert with the night-clubs of 
Beirut and the sights of Damascus, and are not anxious 
to go home. The “ alliance-free Swedes are naturally 
most in demand as international maids of all work. 
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They are members of the supervisory team in Korea ; 
they provided Mr Jarring to examine the Kashmir 
question ; and when a UN mission to examine the 
Syrian-Turkish dispute was being discussed, there was 
no doubt that a Swede would have to be on it. 

The northern states co-operate as closely in their 
internal affairs as they do in their foreign policy. The 
Nordic Council, which is a forum for consultation be- 
tween the governments and parliaments of the northern 
states, has already succeeded in organising a Scandi- 
navian labour market and close co-operation in social, 
scientific and legal affairs. Whether the Council wil! 
ever produce a Scandinavian customs union is another 
matter. A scheme to free 80 per cent of the trade of 
the Scandinavian countries among themselves and to 
surround them with a common tariff barrier will be 
presented to the full Nordic Council in February. But 
Norwegian industrialists dislike the plan. Iceland and 
Finland will find it difficult to join, since Scandinavian 
free trade would lay their protected industries open to 
Swedish competition without much compensating 
benefit to their principal exports. Danish industry 
would suffer, too, though the Danes feel that this would 
be offset by the increase in their commercial bargaining 
power which membership of the union would give 
them. If a European free trade area is established in a 
satisfactory form, the Danes would like to join it and 
the Scandinavian customs union as well. But if ihe 
free trade area comes to nothing or fails to give a 
sufficient outlet to Danish produce, then Denmark 
may have to join the European Economic Com- 
munity ; this would stop them joining the Nordic 
Common Market. 

There is therefore only a slim chance that the 
Scandinavian states will pool their economies in a 
customs union. But though they may not unite as 
formally as that, it is clear that they have discovered the 
secret of international co-operation between themselves. 
It is true that a common historical background and the 
ability to follow each other’s languages make mutual 
understanding easier (interpreters are seldom needed at 
the Nordic Council), but familiarity does not every- 
where breed love. Instinctive alliance in self-defence is 
@ more compelling unifying force. As Hr Eriksen, the 
Danish president of the Nordic Council, put it: 

Scandinavian co-operation has become a matter of 
necessity. In Denmark we feel that in a world of atom 
bombs and automation our countries simply have to 
stick together. If they don’t, we feel that our culture, 
our economic life, and, indeed, our political self- 
determination may be in jeopardy. 

But although Scandinavian co-operation may have been 
born from .the instinct of self-preservation, it has 
acquired a vitality of its own. This will be important 
in the future. It cuts across the conventional divisions 
of east and west, of neutralist against Nato member, of 
Asian against “ imperialist,” and it offers the world a 
balanced opinion on world affairs which is treated with 
general respect. It is one of the more hopeful of post- 
war developments. 








- 
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Writing on the Sky 


MID the awed silence in which the world has followed 
A the progress of the second Soviet satellite it has been 
possible to hear the pounding heartbeats not only of the 
small dog inside but also of the western statesmen and 
scientists left far down below. This is not merely because 
Sputnik II is six times as big as its pipsqueak predecessor 
(and fifty times bigger than the first still-to-be-launched 
American satellite) and therefore so many times more 
impressive. If the first artificial moon had not been followed 
into space by a fellow-traveller, it might just conceivably 
have been a lucky experiment that came off. Now that there 
are two of them, this is no longer thinkable. 

If the Russians can self-confidently throw half a ton of 
equipment and a living creature into their proper orbit in the 
sky so soon after the first satellite was despatched, they 
must hold an even longer lead over the Americans than was 
first thought. Indeed, there have been hints of new rocket 
designs and new kinds of missile fuel which suggest that 
the Americans are not only lagging behind but in certain 
respects may not yet even be on the same road. If it turns 
out that the Russians can add to all this the further achieve- 
ment of ejecting the dog from the satellite and bringing it 
to earth at a time and (even very roughly) a place of their 
own choosing, the military implications will be horrendous, 
In addition to the probability that they will have “ ordinary ” 
intercontinental missiles ready for use very soon, some years 
ahead of the West, they would then be able also to girdle 
the earth with a fleet of incredibly fast and long-lasting 
bomb-carriers which, unlike the missile-launching sites, 
would be quite free from the threat of counter-attacks. 

This vista of a period of majestic Soviet superiority is 
not confined to the earth and its suburban space. Man is 
quite probably going to land on the moon before many 
years are past, to set up observation posts and to establish 
a jumping-off ground for further ventures among the 
planets. As The Economist goes to press, there is specula- 
tion that the 4oth anniversary of the revolution may be 
further commemorated by the sight of a Russian missile 
knocking chips off the moon’s face. In any case, at the 
present rate of progress it is almost certain to be a Russian 
who first puts foot to ground there—and he looks like doing 
it a good many years before anyone else. It is this thought 
that provides the proper context for the protests of 
animal-lovers against the use of a dog in Sputnik II. Those 
who say flatly that a dog’s life is worth more than the almost 
limitless extensions to man’s knowledge and welfare offered 
by these experiments are entitled to their emotional 
judgment. (They can fairly be asked, however, why a 
Russian experiment arouses them to higher flights of 
denunciation than those elsewhere). But they might give a 
different answer if they were asked whether they would save 
one animal life, out of the millions that are yearly offered 
up to man’s comfort, at a price that might eventually cost 
free men a great deal more than comfort. 
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Love My Dog, Love Me 


E ominous glint of the satellite as seen through 

western telescopes is not caused only by its implied 
military threat and by the prospect of losing the race to the 
moon. If Sputnik If carried an admiration-detector built 
along the lines of a geiger counter, its clicking would rise 
to a triumphant climax as it passed over the countries of 
Asia and Africa. The peoples of the world’s poorer regions 
will not see it primarily as a potential weapon-carrier for 
a nuclear war, or even as a harvester of scientific information 
from space, but simply as evidence that a country which 
fifty years ago was almost as poverty-stricken as they are 
can now beat the West in a field in which the West was very 
anxious not to be beaten. By all accounts, the first satellite 
impressed them deeply ; the second, being bigger and better 
and carrying a living animal (there are few subscribers to 
the Canine Defence League in the Bandung block) is going 
to be a powerful temptation: if an economic system can 
produce wonders like this, should they not perhaps expeti- 
ment with it themselves ? 

Peasants in India and Indonesia who are left cold by 
Russian statistics about steel and cement production may 
find the pair of sputniks a more alluring sight. Me 
Khrushchev understands this ; in his speech to the Supreme 
Soviet on Wednesday he made a point of repeating his 
earlier claims that the Russian economy is now at a point 
where, within a “ historically short period,” it will be able 
to give the Russians an even richer life than the Americans 
enjoy. Hitherto, the West has held two trump cards in its 
efforts to persuade the new Afro-Asian countries that it 
offers a better example for them to copy than the com- 
munists: parliamentary democracy, and the belief that it 
had the superior technical know-how for making life worth 
living. It is now in danger of losing the second card. Mr 
Khrushchev’s “historically short period” may seem 
grindingly long to Russians who still have to go without 
many of the things that the West has been giving its people 
all along ; but the observers in Africa and Asia are not in 
a mood to quibble about definitions. To a simple man who 
says: “If communism can put a dog in the sky above my 
head, surely it can raise my condition,” it is going to be 
difficult to explain the perils of taking Moscow’s way. 


SOVIET UNION 


Riding on the Sputnik 


oR its forty-year celebrations on Wednesday the Supreme 
F Soviet moved its quarters from the Kremlin to a 
Moscow sports stadium. The festivities were not to be 
spoilt by the removal of Marshal Zhukov from all the 
leading party bodies announced over the week-end (the 
party’s struggle with the army is described on page §01). 
Mr Khrushchev, who once again delivered the main speech, 
had other subjects to boast about. With the super-sputnik 
in its orbit, he could talk with pride of Soviet achievements. 

Having poked some fun at the Americans—whom he 
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invited to send their “ Vanguard ” to chase the sputniks— 
Mr Khrushchev turned to the West with an appeal for 
“high level talks between representatives of capitalist and 
socialist countries,” a meeting at which the great problems 
of world‘politics could be peacefully solved. He emphasised 
the particular importance of a Soviet-American under- 
standing, throwing out the assurance that this would not be 
“damaging to the interests of America’s allies.” 

The Soviet peace offensive now seems to be proceeding 
on three different levels. In the United Nations, it is urged, 
disarmament must be taken out of the hands of the small 
committee, and made the subject of a palaver for all. 
Simultaneously, a more select group should meet at a 
higher level, Finally, the two greatest powers should 
bargain at the very summit. How good, sighed Mr 
Krushchev in one passage, if resources could be shifted from 
defence to consumption. At which of, these three levels will 
the Soviet government make concrete proposals to translate 
this unexceptionable aspiration into fact ? 


PARLIAMENT 


Dropped into their Slumber 


HE new parliamentary session this week got off to an 
T oddly misleading anti-climax. No doubt because MPs 
found the list of proposed legislation as unexciting as they 
had been led to expect, they seemed bent on plunging back 
at once into the economic arguments which last week domi- 
nated the final days of the old session. The central point 
of Mr Gaitskell’s speech on Tuesday was a further long 
probe into the Government’s wages policy, and the Oppo- 
sition’s first intention, at any rate, was to aim its main 
critical amendment at the Government’s whole economic 
approach. Nor, at first hearing, did MPs apparently find 
anything in the Prime Minister’s speech, immediately after 
Mr Gaitskell, to switch their attention. 

Better Prime Ministers than Mr Macmillan have found 
this opening speech of the session one of the hardest in the 
calendar. Could even a Pericles deal convincingly in the 
same speech with the fate of the universe, House of Lords 
reform, pensions and the allocation of time for private 
members’ bills ? But the fact remains that Mr Macmillan 
managed to drive his audience into such apathy and bore- 
dom that it totally failed to appreciate the potential signifi- 
cance of his long passage on foreign affairs, of his several 
references to possible surrenders of national sovereignty. 
Whether, in hard fact, there was much or little behind these 
words, Mr Macmillan meant them to be sufficiently impor- 
tant to give food for thought to all sections of parliamentary 
opinion. Perhaps the little band of Independent Tories had 
the most sensitive antenne, for they were quickly in with 
a motion demanding continued British sovereignty over 
Cyprus, and did not quarrel with anyone who read this as 
reflecting their views in a wider context. 

By next day the potential importance of the Prime 
Minister’s speech had sunk in, and had given added impor- 
tance to what seems likely to be the first big new controversy 
of the session—over defence. A debate on defence was 
taking place in the Commons on Thursday afternoon ; 
some of the figures that ought to be considered in it are 
discussed on page 483 and Nato’s anxiety is reported by 
our defence correspondent on page 503. But there was no 
sign, in advance, that Mr Sandys was ready to yield to the 
view now being attributed to his predecessor, Mr Head, 
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that the proposed contraction of conventional forces is too 
quick, and that plans ought not to be laid for getting rid of 
national service. This, at any rate, is known to be the 
view of a section of the Tory party, and of a tiny but vocal 
fragment of the Labour party. The vast majority of Labour 
MPs, however, feel the Government should be quicker, 
rather than slower, in ending conscription. If Mr Sandys 
feels that the sputniks confirm the correctness of his policy, 
an interesting and vital three-cornered argument seems 
likely to.develop over the next few months, 


ALLIED UNITY 


Cloudy Concept 


HEN Mr Macmillan turned to foreign affairs in his 
\ speech on Tuesday he went a good deal further than 
he and Mr Eisenhower had gone at their Washington meet- 
ing. He spoke of allocating the joint economic, political 
and military resources of the free nations so as to get the 
maximum results in terms of prosperity and the defence 
of freedom. He saw the need for these nations to make 
a bigger “ contribution of their national sovereignty to the 
common cause.” He spoke of an “advance towards the 
effective union of the free world ” ; and he added that these 
projects 


require changes and adaptations of many of our most 

ancient national traditions. 

More light will, one hopes, be shed on these vast but 
cloudy concepts when the Foreign Secretary speaks later in 
the debate on the Queen’s Speech. For the moment, it is 
hard to tell what the Prime Minister really has in mind— 
or what he meant to achieve by uttering his pregnant 
phrases. Presumably he wanted to see what reactions they 
provoked. If so, the immediate reactions can hardly have 
encouraged him. In the next morning’s press shrill 
cries of alarm about a “sell-out” came from the usual 
quarters, but there was an odd tendency in the more sober 
newspapers to push his statement right out of sight. And 
almost simultaneously Mr Dulles was reported to be taking 
up a cautious attitude to any idea of a supranational autho- 
rity to control the allies’ scientific and military efforts. 

Yet Mr Macmillan’s two main premises were sound ones, 
He pointed out that the Soviet block enjoys the great advan- 
tage of centralised direction in its struggle to undermine and 
weaken the free world. In past years all attempts to match 
this monolithic solidarity by means of alliances had been 
bedevilled by fears that the United States, being relatively 
secure, might some day either abandon its allies, or drag 
them, irresponsibly, into a conflict which imperilled Euro- 
peans far more than Americans: 


. . . there can be absolute confidence in an alliance only 
where all the partners are more or less at equal risk. 


In emphasising the importance of America’s new awareness 
of being in the “front line ” along with its hitherto more 
exposed allies, the Prime Minister was making an essential 
and timely point. The new mood, and the new enthusiasm 
for what one would rather not term “ togetherness,” does 
present great opportunities. But there is a huge load of 
inertia to be shed before those opportunities can be fully 
exploited. It does not seem wise to make the task more 
difficult by using bold phrases that arouse exaggerated 
hopes and fears—unless the Government really means to 
match the phrases with equally bold actions, and to stake 
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its fate on so doing. Has that day come ? Somehow, Mr 
Macmillan’s speech did not suggest that it has. 


TAPPED TELEPHONES 


The Hidden Listeners 


HE Birkett report on telephone tapping is an unsatisfy- 
- ing document. The three privy councillors who pro- 
duced it have done one service to the public—and thereby 
caused annoyance to the security authorities—by publishing 
figures about the prevalence of the practice: the Home 
Secretary authorised 159 telephone interceptions in 1956 
compared with only 17 in 1937, although (as some offset) 
authorised interceptions of letters declined from 556 to 183 
in this period. The report also cautiously condemns 
Lord Tenby’s action in the Marrinan case, and recom- 
mends a certain tightening of procedure, notably a closer 
system of review for outstanding warrants and a time limit 
to the validity of each. But, in the end, it defends the system 
in principle, recommending that, subject to these safeguards, 
it be continued for its present purposes and, by implication, 
on its present scale. To abandon it would, it is argued, 
be to handicap the police and the security services in their 
job of protecting the law-abiding majority from crime at 
home and espionage from abroad. 

This is a pitiful argument. It applies equally to habeas 
corpus, to the judges’ rules, and to the abolition of judicial 
torture—all heavy handicaps to police action. True, inter- 
cepting a suspect’s correspondence or tapping his telephone 
is considerably less odious than imprisoning him without 
trial ; but standards of odiousness are for the public to 
judge, and reaction to the recent controversy makes present 
public judgment clear. Most people regard telephone tap- 
ping as a practice to be justified, like Regulation 18b, only as 
defence against deadly national peril. There may be a case 
for its proper use against spies and traitors, although even 
here definitions of “ proper use ” will differ with differing 
beliefs about the importance of security during the cold war 
(and with differing degrees of trust in how the authorities 
will handle the evidence they get). In criminal cases, the 
most that (probably more than) should be conceded is the 
view stated by Mr Gordon Walker in his dissenting mem- 
orandum ; he recommended the retention of the practice 
in criminal matters as a reserve power restricted only to 
“the most unusual and extraordinary cases of the utmost 
urgency.” It is utterly wrong to regard it as a normal police 
procedure for catching anyone who, if convicted, may get 
a three year sentence—the present criterion of serious 
crime ; least of all is it a proper procedure for use by such 
bodies as the Customs and Excise. 

Even Mr Gordon Walker’s memorandum, however, does 
not go to the root of the committee’s main default. To draw 
up rules for the use of this dangerous and nasty weapon is 
not enough. In the nature of the case there can be little 
check on whether they are being observed. Some of the 
figures supplied in the report look suspiciously like the tip 
of the iceberg: who really believes that only 102 telephones 
were tapped in the year of the Normandy landings ? It is 
the more essential that the power to issue warrants should 
be vested in a genuinely independent authority—which 
means an extra-departmental authority. The power should 
not be the Home Secretary’s ; he is a party to the case. He 
may, at any time, be a liberal-minded man wielding this 
power with repugnance and capable of resisting pressure 
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from his notoriously less liberal-minded department ; or he 
may not—and his discretion is at present absolute. Nothing 
prevents him from altering, to suit his own predilections, 
both the carefully prescribed present conditions and the 
carefully limited present scale of interceptions. If telephone- 
tapping is to stay, let the power to authorise it be trans- 
ferred from the realm of prerogative to that of law, and 
from the Home Secretary to a High Court judge. 


MR WALKER-SMITH’S VETO 


The Principle... 


HE first thing to say about the Minister of Health’s 
T rejection of a wage increase agreed on by the Whitley 
Council for certain administrative and clerical workers in 
the national health service is that it cannot be represented 
in any way as Government “ interference” with arbitra- 
tion. There was no arbitration, nor can the minister’s 
action be compared with interference in an agreement 
between masters and men. He delegates his initial powers 
of negotiation to the management side of the Whitley 
Council, but any decision that they and the staff arrive 
at has then to be submitted to the minister to see if he 
will put up the money. 

There are nine Whitley Councils concerned with the 
health service: one general council and eight functional 
ones dealing with the various sorts of medical, technical and 
domestic staff. The administrative and clerical council, 
concerned in last week’s case, has thirty members on the 
staff side, and eighteen on the management side. The staff 
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side includes various professional associations of administra- 
tors, but it is dominated by trade union members, of whom 
twelve are representatives of the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers’ Association. The management side is 
recruited from such bodies as the hospital management 
committees, executive councils (which are responsible for 
the family medical services), regional hospital boards and so 
on ; while the Ministry of Health provides four members 
and the Department of Health for Scotland one. The 
Minister of Health has now revealed that the five depart- 
mental members consistently opposed an increase, and Lord 
Hailsham has added the news that the management side 
were warned in advance that an increase would not be 
approved. But among the eighteen management members 
the five representatives of the people who were going to 
pay the bill were easily outvoted. 

If the minister could not use his right to veto, the manage- 
ment side would be in the carefree position of a man who 
is presented with an exorbitant bill while lunching on an 
expense account. Many negotiations now take place in the 
happy knowledge that the Government will pay either all 
or (as in the case of some local authorities’ commitments) 
half the bill. There have been an increasing number of 
cases where Labour-controlled councils negotiate with the 
unions, not at arm’s length, but arm in arm. The worst 
instances naturally occur in local services which are covered 
largely or wholly by Exchequer grant. For example, the 
National Joint Council for Manual Workers adds a penny 
an hour every few months to the wages of women working 
in the school meals service, which is financed entirely from 
an Exchequer grant ; yet, because the hours of work are 
so convenient, there are hundreds of candidates for the jobs 
who would have come quite freely without regular wage 
increases. This is the sort of inflationary mechanism where 
a check was long overdue. 


... and the Particular Case 


HE only remaining question is, therefore, whether there 
L. are any grounds—either of economics or “ fair shares ” 
—for saying that the minister’s veto on the health service 
agreement, although proper in principle, was imprudent in 


practice. The economic question is whether there is any 
shortage of administrative and clerical labour in the health 
service which might now be aggravated. Managements say 
that they cannot always get suitable recruits ; and certainly 
the salaries paid in the health service are below what can 
be obtained in business and even in central and local 
government service. The lowest grade of female clerk gets 
£185 at the age of fifteen and £450 at the top of the scale 
at the age of 27 ; the senior clerk in the top grade starts at 
£802 and rises to £983. Nevertheless the numbers in 
these grades have increased from slightly less than 40,000 
in 1953 to 42,750 at the end of last year. One suspects 
that Parkinson’s Law has been in operation, that the addition 
of an administrator here and there has led to a proliferation 
of clerks, shorthand typists and so on, and that the best 
hope of finding money for wage increases would be to prune 
and reorganise the staff. Their career prospects are bad, 
as everyone from the Guillebaud committee to the select 
‘ committee on estimates seems to agree, and it will be inter- 
esting to know what Sir Noel Hall, who has made a con- 
fidential report on the subject, has to suggest. 

Another ground on which the unions could (but do not 
seem likely to) fight the minister’s veto is that it favours the 
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better-paid worker in these grades. The Whitley Council's 
agreement was in two parts: it recommended an increase 
of 3 per cent for those with salaries up to £1,200 a year, 
and § per cent for those with salaries above that figure. The 
reason for this discrimination was that the higher grades 
were passed over at the end of last year, when an arbitration 
award gave the rest an increase of 3 per cent. The minister 
recognises that something has to be done for these people 
(who number only about 1,200) and so has accepted this 
part of the award. Thus the higher grades are now 2 per 
cent better off, in relation to their position in February, 1956 
(when all grades got an extra 6 per cent), than those with 
salaries below £1,200. But the Minister and his colleague 
for Scotland have said that they are prepared to review the 
position after an interval. 

The staff side, however, is not content to wait. It cannot 
take the matter to arbitration because there is no dispute 
with the management. It can only protest, as it will de 
when a delegation waits upon the Minister next week, while 
the unions concerned mutter darkly about further action. 


FRANCE 


Shot-Gun Wedding 


RANCE has a government again after five weeks of 
F interregnum ; M. Gaillard was voted into power on 
Tuesday night by 337 votes to 173. His big majority was 
no surprise once it was known that all the parties sitting 
between the Communists and the Poujadists had agreed 
to join in the coalition. The new government marks an 
important shift to the right. In the first 21 months of 
the present Assembly, only Socialists and Radicals (the 
original partners of the Republican Front) sat in the cabinet. 
Now they are joined by Christian Democratic (MRP) and 
conservative ministers. Admittedly, even M. Mollet’s pre- 
dominantly socialist team had to rely on conservative parlia- 
mentary support. M. Gaillard has managed to regularise 
this liaison as an official cabinet union. 

He will need all the support he can get. The financial 
situation is ominous. Already the new cabinet has decided 
to ask for advances from the Bank of France to mect 
its commitments. France will probably also need a 
foreign loan to avoid bankruptcy in foreign exchanges. 
M. Gaillard has announced in his investiture speech that 
he intends to cut budgetary expenditure by £84 million 
and to seek new taxation. Finance matters will certainly 
be the main preoccupation of the government, but it is 
also determined to carry through a slightly amended version 
of the loi-cadre for Algeria (the bill that served as a pretext 
to bring the previous government down) ; and it intends 
to set up special committees to prepare plans for consti- 
tutional and educational reforms. 

The programme is wide. Collectors of curious facts add 
hopefully that M. Gaillard is the youngest head of govern- 
ment in France since Napoleon. Arother analogy, how- 
ever, comes to mind, He takes over after the longest 
interregnum in postwar France. The previous longest was 
the crisis that produced the unknown M. Laniel. He, too, 
was elected by an overwhelming majority, but the difficulty 
of holding a disparate coalition together condemned him 
to inaction. In the present dangerous situation M. Gaillard 
is likely to be able for a while to carry his ministers with 
him. When it comes to vital and controversial issues, such 
as peace in Algeria, however, he, too, may be faced with 
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the choice of inaction or defeat. But if he does not take 
radical measures to tackle the economic situation, France 
may wake up, one day next spring, to see a major crisis 
and social unrest driving the Socialists, with or without 
their leaders, into common action with the Communists. 
It is this spectre of a popular front that has brought the 
followers of M. Pinay and those of M. Mollet together into 
the new coalition. Can M. Gaillard forge from this fear 
the spring of a dynamic policy ? 


Unhappy Anniversary 


HE Algerian war has this week entered its fourth year ; 

what hope is there that it will be the last? 
Admittedly M. Gaillard, an economist and a European, is 
reputed to have liberal views on the subject. But his 
investiture speech gave no hint of a new departure ; and 
the maintenance of M. Lacoste as minister resident in 
Algiers looks like a symbol of continuity. There is no sign 
of government willingness to start negotiations with the 
rebels. 

Intransigence is similarly the rebel slogan. The leaders 
of the FLN (the National Liberation Front), at the end 
of a conference in Tunis last week, emphatically repeated 
that French recognition of Algerian independence must 
precede any negotiations. This is a precondition that the 
French are unlikely ever to accept. Obviously, the 
Algerians had little inducement to put out peace feelers, 
since there was at the time no government in Paris to 
receive them, but their uncompromising stand was no 
doubt dictated by military self-confidence. It seems gener- 
ally agreed that the French have managed to get the situ- 
ation under control in the towns, where acts of terrorism 
have decreased. On the other hand, mobile rebel forces, 
estimated variously at between 60,000 and 100,000 men, 
control large parts of the countryside. Their leaders are 
in no hurry to compromise. 

President Bourguiba is the most disappointed character 
in the caste. He had invited the Algerians to Tunis in the 
hope that they would make some reasonable proposals, and 
for the first time he has blamed them openly for their lack 
of flexibility. The Tunisian leader knows that the ex- 
tremists in both camps strengthen one another, but he has 
not given up all hope of following the vocation of interested 
matchmaker ; when the time comes for economic realism 
to prevail in France, and for political wisdom to descend 
on the Algerians, his good offices will be welcome. The 
war cannot go on for ever. 


LORDS REFORM 


Mr Gaitskell’s Response 


AVING drawn a reasonable response from peers to their 
I kite flying on Lords reform, the Government is 
now going ahead with the necessary legislation to allow the 
Queen to appoint life peers of both sexes. Mr Macmillan 
did not deny that the years of heavy labour have brought 
forth a mouse of a plan, but Mr Gaitskell’s reaction even to 
this must have confirmed the Government in wanting to 
go no further. Mr Gaitskell, of course, has to cope with a 
divided Labour party on this issue: the sentimental left 
still hankers after abolishing the Lords, while the practical 
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right (and particularly rightish ex-ministers) sees some 
virtue in having a second chamber for the limited purpose 
of revising legislation which the Commons may have had 
to deal with hurriedly. But even these bicameral socialists 
want the Lords to remain thoroughly emasculated and are 
suspicious of any talk of reform. Despite all Government 
protestations to the contrary, many Labour MPs are con- 
vinced that there is a dark Tory plot to make the Lords 
look more respectable, as a first step to giving it more power 
to hamper a Labour government. The fact that a Labour 
government could and would react to this by abolishing 
the Lords out of hand does not exorcise this deep, almost 
pre-natal Labour suspicion. 

Judging by Mr Gaitskell’s very carefully chosen words on 
Tuesday, the Labour high command really wants no reform, 
but is covering itself by saying that it would prefer an 
impossibly drastic one. Assuming there should be a 
second chamber (and Mr Gaitskell would commit himself 
no further, even on that point), he felt it should conform 
to three principles. First, it should not, in British con- 
ditions, be independently elected ; that, of course, is a point 
from the right. Secondly, however—as a gesture by Mr 
Gaitskell to the left—it should not be at all based on 
heredity. Thirdly, it should not have any power to over- 
rule the Commons. This last aim could be achieved, he 
suggested, by altering the powers of the Lords, and/or 
by altering its membership from Parliament to Parliament 
so that a Labour government when in power, no less than 
a Tory government when in power, could always.be sure 
of having a majority there. 

This Labour reaction does not necessarily mean that there 
is going to be a fight over the present minor reforms ; pro- 
bably there is not. But it should have convinced the 
Government that, unless it is prepared to go the whole 
Labour hog (which obviously it is not), it had better be 
content with its present projected modest tinkering, designed 
simply to introduce a little new blood into the upper house 
and to make sure that there are enough active peers on the 
two sides to carry on the day-to-day business. 


PENAL REFORM 


Reforms at No Cost 


HE Queen’s speech referred to the particular attention 

which the Government would continue to pay to penal 
reform and the treatment of offenders ; it also said that 
improvements in the prison system would be developed “ in 
the light of an imaginative programme of research.” There 
was no mention of any new measure ; nor was there any 
suggestion that an appreciable increase would be made in 
the money available for penal reform. But how much can 
te done within the present limitations of stringent finance, 
dreary prisons and shortage of staff was outlined by the 
Home Secretary in an address given to the Howard League 
a few hours after the Queen made her speech. 

Most of the reforms he outlined are not new ; they have 
been pressed on the Home Office and Prison Commissioners 
for months and in some cases years. Some of them have 
already been adopted ; for instance, in Norwich prison the 
prison officers have for some time been personally associated 
in the rehabilitation of the prisoners. But Mr Butler is 
now giving impetus and direction to all these tentative 
beginnings. The Norwich experiment is spreading to other 
small local prisons. The Bristol experiment, which lets 
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selected offenders serving sentences of preventive detention 
live in a hostel for the last stages of their sentence and work 
like free people, is to be extended to other long-term 
prisoners. On bigger earnings for prison labour, Mr Butler 
was less specific—obviously, this is a matter where financial 
stringency is bound to impede reform. But “ somewhere 
in the middle distance ” the Government hopes to produce 
a schefne that will enable a prisoner to save money for his 
discharge and to keep his insurance card stamped. Money 
cannot, of course, be earned unless there is work to be done, 
and the great need for prisoners today, particularly in the 
local prisons where the working week is only 25 hours, is 
to find suitable jobs. Mr Butler announced that the prison 
commissioners have appointed Mr Healey, a former director 
of Dunlops, to act as unpaid industrial adviser, and also 
that he is consulting the TUC to see how the trade unions’ 
objections to the employment of prisoners on work outside 
the prisons can be overcome. 

But prison, said Mr Butler, “is at best an ill-considered 
instrument.” He showed himself fully aware that the courts 
often sentence people to prison unnecessarily, or at least in 
ignorance whether it will have the desired results. In the 
long run the best way of dealing with different categories 
of offenders can be established only by research, to which 
Mr Butler gave his wholehearted approval and encourage- 
ment—though not the promise of more funds. More 
immediately, he put his finger on a weak spot in Britain’s 
penal system when he asked whether there was not more 
room for much closer collaboration between those 
responsible for prescribing treatment and those responsible 
for carrying it out. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Arabs Talk Oil 


HE Arab League’s committee of oil experts, which met 
i this week in Baghdad, had three popular items on its 
agenda: tightening the oil boycott of Israel, planning the 
Arab oil congress that is billed to take place in Cairo 
in February, and hammering out a view on Arab 
ownership of pipelines. The first is a hardy perennial, 
rendered more immediate by the news that the Israelis have 
now completed their pipeline from Elath on the Gulf of 
Aqaba to Ashdod Yam on the Mediterranean. The second 
is a novelty and now presses for attention. 

The congress that League members had in mind when the 
first tentative invitations went out from Cairo in the summer 
was to be in part a technical discussion meeting for experts, 
and in part an oil fair—an exhibition to stimulate public 
interest. If a show on the scale that Egyptian enthusiasts 
envisage is to take place as soon as February, its organisers 
will have to stir. So far, invitations seem to have hung 
fire because some of the producer governments, (notably 
Iraq’s) reckon that Egypt—being only a minor producer—is 
speaking out of turn in claiming Cairo as the right point at 
which to arouse public interest in “ our oil.” 

Less immediate, but more captivating, is the notion of 
Arab-owned pipelines. Of the ideas now being canvassed, 
the easiest of execution would be a line laid to ease the 
impending tanker bottleneck in the Suez Canal, by piping 
crude from one tanker at Suez to another at Port Said. 
The Lebanese contractor and financier, Mr Emile Bustani, 
left London for Cairo last weekend to discuss the possibility 
with President Nasser. Unlike the direct lines, this does 
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not eliminate the journey round Arabia, and so is unlikely 
to be built by anyone but the Egyptians. 

. In a different class are the lines from source to seaboard 
that have to cross one or more frontiers on their way. The 
theory now being propounded by Saudi Arabia, together 
with some of the snags that could arise in practice, are 
discussed on page 504. From the standpoint of the foreign 
oil companies at the production end, Arab-owned lines 
present one novel drawback: they inject an extra dose of 
politics into decisions that any company prefers to take on 
a flexible commercial basis. Companies want to despatch 
oil to the most advantageous market by the cheapest route, 
and to be free to choose both. They reckon that once Arab 
interests had bought or built pipes to the Mediterranean. 
they would demand full use in all circumstances and would 
regard every supertanker built and every sale to new markets 
east of the Persian Gulf as shafts aimed at Arab prosperity. 
The objection is cogent with the Middle East as unsettled as 
it is today. 


NATO 





M. Spaak in Action 


N the new look given to Nato at the end of last year one 
] of the most important definite moves was the decision 
to appoint M. Spaak secretary-general. The pilot of the 
European treaties was to give a new coherence to the 
political machinery of the Atlantic alliance. The new 


. secretary-general has paid his first official visits to the United 


States and Britain at a critical moment. The sputnik has 
driven home the necessity of making better use of the 
common stock of technology as well as of the weapons that 
already exist. His talks in both countries have helped to 
prepare the ground for progress in these matters at the Nato 
council meeting in December. He hopes that definite steps 
can then be taken towards broadening the bilateral co-opera- 
tion on research, which already exists between several Nato 
countries, into multilateral arrangements. His visits, too, are 
probably playing an important part in the evolution of ideas 
in Washington and London on the distribution of tactical 
atomic weapons to other allies and on their control by Nato. 
Since he took over, Nato has moved some way towards a 
common disarmament policy. 

While the bleeps and barks from outer space have 
galvanised the military alliance, giving M. Spaak an un- 
expected opportunity, less is heard of the new political role 
which was once envisaged for him, that of an arbiter resolv- 
ing the political differences—on Cyprus, on the Middle East 
—which divided the alliance. M. Spaak has made it clear 
that he is not going to offer his good offices in Cyprus, 
unless all parties concerned in the dispute want them. And 
on the relationship of Nato to other defensive pacts—the 
Baghdad pact, for instance—he is keeping his own strong 
views to himself. 


Dr Adenauer’s Visit 


R ADENAUER’S visit to London in early December, 
D returning Mr Macmillan’s to Bonn in May, has a 
bearing on Nato’s coming meeting. Not only in Bonn but 
in other western capitals Russia’s demonstration of its 
lead in the missile field has raised the question whether the 
German talents for these cosmic fireworks can be put to 
better use than they have been. Dr von Braun and a team 
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Ninth Month for the Romans—and we continue the name, 
even though for us the month is the eleventh. The Saxons, 
seeing the trees stripped of their leaves, called it ““‘Wind-monath”’. 


Noo all the followers of Diana wear pink coats. Some 
have no coats at all, and these, moreover, are rather small 
and, maybe, even a little grubby. But the pertinacity 
with which they hunt the ‘penny for the guy’ commands 
a grudging respect. It is hard to refuse them; harder still 
if you remember that the evening of the Fifth will find 
you giving your own imitation of Firework Night at the 
Crystal Palace for the delectation of the children and their 
friends. Later on, as you gloomily reflect that the bonfire 
was almost certainly too close to the cherry tree and that 
the lawn will be a depressing sight in the morning, you 
wonder if the game is worth the candle. But the children 
enjoyed it and no doubt it is good for trade. In this, it 
parallels the Midland Bank, an institution which is also 
‘good for trade’. For over a century, the Bank has been 
in financial matters the guide, philosopher and friend of 


business houses of every kind. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 


2140 branches throughout England and Wales 
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THE EARTH 


Manufacturers of earth-moving 
equipment for seventy-five 


years. 


Already sold and serviced in over 
60 countries; tested and proved 
in the world’s toughest conditions ; 
Priestman excavators—with their 
wide range of available front-end 
equipments—provide the answer to 
every earth-moving problem. 


PRIESTMAN 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED - HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS > HULL 
aca 
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A CURE FOR 
ADVERTOPHOBIA 


Do you avert your mind from advertisements on the Under- 
ground ? Are you allergic to signs in Piccadilly Circus ? 


Do you watch ITV to see what not to buy ? If so, you | 


suffer from Advertophobia, the scourge of the Sensitive Class. 

This distressing malady, which makes the quest for the 
non-advertised necessities of life a nightmare, is caused by an 
anti-semantic element in a body of advertisers that bombards 
the victims’ nerves with super superlatives. Our parents 
suffered less because they had recourse to a wide range of free 
samples, which enabled them to test the value of both a 
product and its advertising. But without this reliable old- 
fashioned remedy, what are you to do ? 

If it’s wine you’re after, the answer is simple. There’s a 
sherry . . . shipped, bottled and labelled with the utmost 
discretion by Mackenzie . . . not advertised so you’d notice 
it . . . really delectable. Fortified by Mackenzie’s Sherry, 
you'll be able to support the insupportable. Breakfast cereal 
will no longer stick in your throat. No more will you taste 
the secret ingredient in toothpaste. Spotless boils will cease 
to irritate ... Truly, Mackenzie’s Sherry is a haven in a 
commercial world ! 

There’s a maxim that one should ‘ never trust a seller °— 
but I trust any Wine Merchant who sells Mackenzie’s Sherry. 


%* FINO PERLA 
Medium 


* VINTNERS CHOICE 
Superior Amontillado 
* EL CATADOR 
Very Dry Fino 


%* VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Oloroso 





MACKENZIE & CO. LTD., 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 
and Ferez-de-la-Frontera, Spain 
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Big splashes cost a lot of money, so make 
sure you make them in the right places. Break 
them in regional papers and the targets are 
saturated, efficiently and economically. 
Break a campaign in Kemsley regionals (as 
Hedleys are doing with their new Bleach 
Oxydol) and every reader sits up: the 
housewife knows the product is in her shop, 
the retailer makes sure it is. 





Wash-day products 
sell where they are read 


MORNING (Combined ABC sale: 405,555) 
Western Mail - Newcastle Journal 

Sheffield Telegraph 

The Press and Journal, Aberdeen 

EVENING (Combined ABC sale: 1,227,982) 
Evening Chronicle, Manchesier 

Evening Chronicle, Newcastle 

The Star, Sheffield - South Wales Echo, Cardiff 
Evening Gazette, Middlesbrough 

Evening Telegraph, Blackburn 

Evening Express, Aberdeen 

SUNDAY The Sunday Sun (ABC 218,117) 
WEEKLY (ABC 85,932) 

Lancashire & Cheshire Weekly Newspapers 


KEMSLEY REGIONAL NEWPAPERS 
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of German missile designers have been employed in the 
United States—not, as it would seem, under very purposeful 
direction—ever since the war. Britain and. France both 
have bilateral agreements with Bonn for co-operation on 
arms development. The idea of getting west Germany 
to contribute on a more substantial scale within a Nato pool 
has naturally been stimulated by the announcement of Dr 
Adenauer’s visit, coming so soon after the ascent of the 
sputnik, 

West Germany’s effort is at present circumscribed by the 
Paris agreements under which it surrendered the right to 
make, not only atomic, biological and chemical weapons, but 
also guided missiles and “V-type weapons.” There is, 
however, plenty of work that the German electronics 
industry can do without making an inter-continental missile. 
The time may come when the terms of the limitation on 
rockets and other conventional weapons will have to be 
revised ; but this can only be done on German request with 
the agreement of Western European Union. At present 
neither party is in a hurry. The Germans are finding the 
cost of their existing conventional forces high enough 
without launching into new fields ; and they are anxious not 
to appear too ready to rip down the carefully placed fences 
round their rearmament at the first opportunity. They are 
unlikely to ask for a change until their allies ask them to 
ask ; it may happen next month, or a good deal later. 

Dr Adenauer’s visit, indeed, is likely to be concerned less 
with rockets than with broader questions: in particular, 
what does the inter-dependence, proclaimed after Mr 
Macmillan’s Washington talks, really mean ? The critical 
issues of the European free trade area may also be discussed, 
as well as the fate of the further planned reductions in 
Rhine Army and the scale of Germany’s defence support 
payments to its allies ; there are hopes that Herr Etzel, the 
new German finance minister, will be more helpful than his 
predecessor. The Germans are disposed to treat all these 
defence questions in a Nato framework rather than a bilateral 
one. They see Dr Adenauer’s visit, like M. Spaak’s, as a 
prelude to the Nato summit meeting from which they hope 
a more intimate military co-operation than Nato has yet 
achieved. It is a hope which M, Gaillard evidently shares 
as well ; a visit from him might be a useful complement to 
Dr Adenauer’s, 


CALL-UP 


Last Desperate Throw? 


R SANDYS was expected to reply in the debate on 
Thursday to persistent demands from Labour 
speakers about the Government’s intentions over recruiting 
and the call-up. Explanations from him were certainly 
overdue. The Queen’s speech did not refer to the expected 
increase in service pay and improvement in amenities, which 
may well be the Government’s last desperate effort to get 
enough regulars to justify its half-promise to end the call-up. 
Twenty months after the pay increases of last year took 
effect, and eight after Mr Sandys in the defence white 
paper pinned his faith to achieving by 1962 a force of 
170,000 army regulars (and 375,000 regulars in all services), 
the recruiting figures make dismal reading. They not only 
worry British generals, but they also worry allied generals, 
who can get the slide-rule work done on them as well as any 
commentator here, 
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It is, admittedly, not a very easy sum to do, because there 
are so many different terms of engagements and because 
prolongations of service on the old and the new terms have 
to be taken into account besides regular recruiting. More- 
over, the effect of discontinuing national service on those 
who at present take a three-year army engagement in lieu of 
it is still not fully known, and indeed cannot be known for 
another year or so. But even if one assumes that there be 
no further drop in prolongations from the three-year engage- 
ment and that the new six-year regular engagement pro- 
duces as many men as did the three-year one, this year’s 
figures suggest that by 1960 the regular army will be well 
under 120,000 strong. To keep even this total, half of those 
taking the present three-year engagement will have to accept 
the new six-year regular engagement. As at present no 
more than a third do so the prospect of a regular army of 
170,000 men by 1962, when in theory the last national 
serviceman will leave the army, seems completely remote. 
The Government is right to put up pay to try to improve 
the prospect—and some military men may be silently hoping 
that perhaps the credit squeeze (and a little unemploy- 
ment ?) may help. But the fact is that there is deep 
anxiety in the army itself and among our allies ; and Mr 
Sandys is the man who is being blamed very strongly— 
though behind closed doors—in both quarters. 


SINGAPORE 


Timetable for Autonomy 


HE Queen’s speech promised that the bill for the agreed 
E autonomous constitution for Singapore—as a city-state 
incorporating a British base, independent in its internal 
affairs but having its foreign relations and security still in 
British control—will be introduced in the session ahead. 
The constitution is now being prepared, but before the bill 
is introduced at Westminster the draft will certainly have 
to be discussed with the Singapore Labour Front govern- 
ment led by Mr Lim Yew-hock. It is difficult to see it 
becoming law before the middle of next year at the earliest. 
This would mean that the new elections, which are to be 
held after “independence ” has been granted, and which 
would put Mr Lim’s moderate and decidedly anti- 
communist government to the test, would take place in the 
autumn of next year. 

Mr Lim has gone steadily ahead with his policy of wink- 
ling out subversive elements from schools, trade unions 
and other lodging-places and deporting all that he can, but 
there can be little doubt that the communists remain the 
active organising principle in Chinese nationalism—which, 
in turn, is the prime political force in the colony. The 
People’s Action party, split since the ejection of Mr Lee 
Kuan-yew and his relatively moderate lieutenants from 
party office, has now a year in which to get into shape to 
face the enlarged Singapore electorate. Mr Lee Kuan-yew’s 
problem is to reunite the educated and popular wings of 
his following and to reassert his leadership—ail this at a 
time when communists are forbidden to seek election to the 
legislature. His task may be complicated by the re-entry 
of Mr David Marshall into politics with a new party which 
opposes the settlement made by Mr Lim, Mr Lee assenting, 
with the Colonial Secretary last April. Mr Marshall’s 
line is one that the communists seem sure to applaud, but 
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Mr Lee cannot co-operate with him easily. Thus, Mr 
Marshall’s activities, if they do not die away in an empty 
exhibition of political showmanship, are likely to drive Mr 
Lee closer to Mr Lim. 


RHODESIA 


The Franchise Debate 


HE British Government has decided that Sir Roy 
te Welensky’s bill to extend the federal franchise in 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland does not amount to racial dis- 
crimination ; it has therefore overruled the appeal of the 
African Affairs Board and, in accordance with the procedure 
laid down for these cases, placed the draft bill before the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. If it is not negatived 
by resolution within forty days it becomes law by order in 
council. Labour must be expected to put down a resolution 
to negative it, and in the ensuing debate the Government 
will have its motives most searchingly examined. It will do 
well to be perfectly frank. The bill is not satisfactory from 
any liberal British standpoint, but it was the most that Sir 
Roy could get through his parliament (it got the necessary 
two-thirds majority with only one vote to spare), and the 
most that his own party dare defend in the forthcoming 
elections. If the British Government vetoed the bill, Sir 
Roy would certainly have to resign, and his government is 
ai the moment the most liberal that the federation—and its 
African population—can expect to have. 

Moreover the Government can fairly argue that the bill 
is not newly and actively discriminatory. Although it 
does not give Africans parity at the polls with whites, 
’ jt does extend African representation and franchise. 
But it suffers from serious defects. It sets an uppes limit 
to the number of Africans who can get into the federal 
house ; it does not provide for a sure growth of the 
African electorate’s share in electing both black and 
white MPs, and it does not entrench African voting 
rights. While therefore the British Government may 
let it pass, Mr Lennox Boyd should be quite clear 
that, whatever talks he may have had with Sir Roy, the bill 
does not in itself constitute a quid pro quo for Rhodesian 
independence in 1960. At the discussions which will then 
take place it will be possible for the British Government of 
the day, of whatever party, to require that Africans should 
be given a further instalment of power to shape federal 
policies, and entrench that power. But the Labour party 
should not now, when speaking against this bill, say things 
that will unduly circumscribe their freedom to negotiate 
if, when the time comes, the responsibility is theirs. 


EGYPT 


In the Fashion 


RESIDENT NASSER has now reached the second stage in 

his return to some of the forms of constitutional 
government. The formation of the National Union follows 
on the heels of the National Assembly elections ; the pro- 
visional supreme executive of the union, consisting of the 
president and three members of the junta, has already had 
the job of screening candidates for the assembly. When all 
political parties were dissolved in January, 1953, the junta 
declared that three transitional years of military rule would 
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pave the way for a more constitutional system. The presi- 
dent punctually announced a new constitution early last 
year; the delay in putting it into practice was caused by the 
Suez crisis. The constitution laid down that pending a 
government decision to lift the ban on political parties, a 
National Union would “ work for the realisation of the aims 
of the revolution and build up the country on a sound basis 
politically, socially and economically.” The president added 
to the general woolliness of the project by describing the 
union as “a kind of popular front organisation with no 
political orientation.” It will take the place of the long- 
moribund Liberation Rally, a similar national front move- 
ment formed in 1953 to whip up support for the revolu- 
tionary council. But it differs from the rally in the proposals 
{or a spider’s web of committees ranging from the supreme 
executive, still headed by the president but enlarged to 
twenty members, to the regional committees. 

In surrounding himself with an apparatus of democracy, 
President Nasser is following the fashionable line for 
dictators. But there is a fair chance that in home policy 
both the union and the assembly will be something more 
than show-pieces. Egyptians have a well-developed critical 
faculty and have long been accustomed to airing it. The 
local committees which will be the meeting place of local 
councillors and assembly members will at least raise expecta- 
tions of social reform. And in the assembly, the members 
who got in through the junta’s sieve are far from all being 
yes-men. The president is harassed by the difficulty of 
keeping Egypt’s foreign policy on the slack rope of 
neutrality ; he may be helped towards this end by the 
current visit of Mr Eugene Black, president of the World 
Bank, on the subject of ‘compensation for nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal. He may for the same reason welcome 
a chance of turning the government’s face towards pressing 
needs at home. The pity is that his outstanding home 
problem—overpopulation—is so daunting that each suc- 
cessive Egyptian government tends to shy away from it. 


ARAB REFUGEES 


Almost Broke 


HE annual report of the United Nations Relief and 

Works Agency issued this week bleakly emphasises the 
agency’s desperate financial position. The most alarming 
gap is between the money wanted for rehabilitation next 
year and the money pledged: $3.3 million has so far been 
promised, only by the United States and Britain ; $7.2 
million is needed to carry on as before, and another $7.8 
million for projects that were supposed to be starting next 

ar. 

One word of advice to the agency is to drop the horrible 
word rehabilitation from its appeals. To western countries 
the term has a depressing and rather hopeless ring—money 
poured into a bottomless pit—while to the Arabs it smacks 
ominously of resettlement. The prime need is money for 
education—primary, secondary and vocational—and this is 
what should be proclaimed. Technical training alone keeps 
the young Palestinians from joining the hard core of the 
bitter and hopeless ; an ancillary advantage is that it helps 
to meet the demand for properly trained technicians in the 
area. Palestinians given some form of training can compete 
with the indigenous population ; without it they may never 
get out of the rut of dependent squalor. Refugee teenagers 
training as telephone operators were so urgently needed by 
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Wen of the World 


The staff of Cable & Wireless Limited is indeed a family of 
nations. Men and women of over 50 races are working for 
the company in teeming cities and tiny islands . . . passing 
news, business and social messages and information of all 
kinds between the cauntries of the Commonwealth. Here 
is a Sikh operator on the Company’s staff at Hong Kong. 

Cable & Wireless Limited owns a world-wide network 
of 140,000 miles of submarine cable which it maintains 
with a fleet of 8 cable ships. It also owns and maintains 
wireless relay stations on the trunk routes, operates the 


overseas telegraph services of most of the colonial 
territories, and cable services in various other countries 
throughout the world. 

This great organisation, although it does not accept or 
deliver cables in this country, is always at your service 
overseas. It is set in motion whenever you send a cable 
from any Post Office which accepts telegrams, or from 
your telephone or Telex installation. Cabling is very easy, 
very swift, very sure and the cost of a Greetings cable to any- 


where in the Commonwealth is much less than you’d expect. 


Cable & Wireless I.td 
ee MERCURY HOUSE : THEOBALDS ROAD + LONDON - W.C.t 
Se 
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the Amman exchange that they were even canvassed to 
leave before their training was done. Technical aid is 
given in various forms to the Middle East; if more 
of the money were given to UNWRA to train the refugees 
to fill technical jobs, two birds would be killed with a 
single stone. 


FOOD AND THE UN 


Groves for the Mediterranean 


HEN the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
WX isation began its annual conference in Rome this week 
the British delegate, Lord St Aldwyn, urged it to stick to 
its last and not take all the problems of the world on its 
shoulders. Improvement of food production, he argued, 
must be its chief concern. But it has before it (among the 
usual deadweight of duplicated papers) an interim report on 
an ancillary topic that is its concern more than anyone else’s 
—treafforestation in the beautiful but over-populated and 
under-productive Mediterranean basin. 

Here is a region in which the most valuable tree crops 
are losing their markets. “ Change in taste—as in the case 
of certain nuts, dried fruit, raisins, dates, tobacco and olive 
oil” as well as technical progress in commodities such as 
plastic corks and synthetic resin have since the war impaired 
the value of the Mediterranean’s “ most privileged produce.” 
In the FAO’s judgment, none of its three main areas—the 
three European peninsulas, the area south and east of 
Turkey and the North African coast—is economically fit 
to withstand a period of deflation in western Europe. 

To launch them on a forestry programme involves the 
conquest of several obstacles—notably a sacrifice of gains 
that might be more rapid if investment were concentrated 
on quicker yields. But there are compensating advantages: 
direct initial expenditure among the poorest section of the 
community, off-seasonal absorption of under-employed 
manpower, no heavy demand on scarce skills, the creation of 
fuel supplies that would lead to better use of animal manure 
—all these in addition to the classic virtues of forestry: 
binding the soil on mountainsides, conserving moisture and, 
in the end, improving arid climates. 

In the report, Spain and Italy get a pat on the back for 
some achievement, and Iraq is recommended to multiply 
by ten its projected outlay on planting. In the days of 
Ibn Khaldoun, it was possible to ride under trees all the 
way from Tunis to Fez. Today one rides beneath guns. 
If the FAO were to get its way travellers should be able 
to return to fourteenth-century conditions before the 
2Ist century. 


JAPAN 


Equinoctial Storms 


VERY spring and autumn, Sohyo, Japan’s left-wing 

trade union council, publishes plans for so comprehen- 
sive a wave of strikes by its 3.2 million members that it seems 
as if Japanese industry must be brought nearly to a stand- 
still. This seasonal upheaval was originally designed to 
counter the effects of inflation, but it has now become an 
ingrained habit. In August, therefore, with its usual clock- 
work regularity, Sohyo announced that ‘its members em- 
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ployed in private enterprise would stage a mass walk-out, 
and that government employees would use “ force ” (which 
they did not define), unless a minimum wage of £8 a week 
was conceded to all Sohyo members and the right to strike 
was restored to government employees. 

As usual, the wave never came up the beach, although 
it got a little farther than it has on some previous occasions. 
Shipbuilders, coal miners and steel workers did stage stoken 
strikes ; 84,000 seamen who belonged to the rival trade 
union organisation, Zenro, came out ; and some government 
employees started a go-slow campaign. Altogether about a 
million workers were involved. But the unions’ demands 
were specific and limited ; there was no collective defiance 
of the employers or the government and nothing was said of 
the government employees’ right to strike, or of the rein- 
statement of some leaders in the railway workers’ union, 
who had been dismissed for their activities. The 46,000 
members of the railway workers’ union have accepted 
arbitration over their wage claims, and their other grievances 
will probably be shelved until the spring. 

But although the trade unions’ autumn blustering has had 
only a limited effect, such results as it has achieved are 
solid and tangible. The seamen and the coal miners have 
got a compromise agreement on their wages and pension 
claims ; the demands of the shipbuilders and the steel 
workers are still under discussion, but the steel workers 
seem prepared to go on staging token strikes until they get 
what they want. Though the bulk of Japanese labour is 
still completely unorganised, it is clear that Sohyo and Zenro 
are rapidly developing their strength and discipline. 


Che Economist 


NOVEMBER 7, 1857 


NINE PER CENT 


q The knowledge for some days past that, notwith- 


standing the high rate to which the Bank had raised 

the rate of discount, bullion has still been leaving 
this country both for the Continent and the United States; 
the somewhat less favourable accounts which the last 
arrivals from America have brought . . . had prepared the 
public for the further rise of one per cent which was made 
on Thursday in the minimum rate of Bank discount; and 
which now stands at nine per cent. The highest rate ever 
before known in modern times was 8 per cent, at which 
it stood for four weeks, from the 23rd of October 13847, 
until the 20th of November. . . . In that year, through 
the whole of the months of August and September, and 
up to the middle of October, the rate of discount was only 
54 per cent: and when it is remembered how much more 
severe was the pressure at that time than now, and how 
much more detrimental and destructive to private Interests, 
we have a striking example of the fact that it is not a 
high rate of interest that creates panic and distrust, though 
it may arise out of them. There Is no more reason why 
a rate of discount of nine per cent should derange a trade 
otherwise sound, however it may for the time somewhat 
diminish its profits, than there is why a very high price 
of grain for a season should ruin a nation otherwise 
wealthy, though it may somewhat reduce that wealth. Both 
must equally be regarded as an exceptional state of things, 
as evils less or more to be suffered, but not to be evaded 
by any tampering with the laws of supply and demand, 
without the greatest risk, nay the certainty, of aggravating 
them, 
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GULBENKIAN FOUNDATION 


Bread and Sack 


HE Gulbenkian foundation has produced a very mixed 

bag of pre-Christmas presents. The only instructions in 
Mr Gulbenkian’s will were that the money should be spent on 
scientific, educational, artistic and charitable projects. The 
trustees decided to spread the grants over the Middle East, 
where the money is earned ; the Armenian community in 
the Middle East to which Gulbenkian belonged ; Portugal, 
where he spent his last years; and Britain, his adopted home 
for an important part of his life. The trustees have so far 
issued two lists of grants: the first in April disposed of 
£500,000, split between Britain and Portugal ; the second, 
announced this week, has pledged over £1 million, half of 
which is to go on Middle East development, mainly 
benefiting the Armenians, and a quarter on a civil engineer- 
ing laboratory in Lisbon. This still leaves considerably 
more than half the foundation’s income unspent, but under 
Portuguese law the trustees are allowed to re-invest part of 
the income and they are anxious to find nests other than 
Iraqi oil wells for their golden eggs. 

The grants drawn by Britain out of the bag are mainly 
for art and education. The British branch decided on this 
policy for the good reason that science and medicine have 
other patrons, and charity is less exigent in a welfare state. 
The largest grant is £75,000 for an assembly hall for the 
Royal College of Art to be built on the new site near the 
Albert Hall. £5,000 for the Ballet Rambert will help to 
keep that nursery of great dancers on its points ; £4,000 will 
bring Robert Atkins as Falstaff to schoolchitdren struggling 
with their set Shakespeare; £8,000 will complete the 
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Middlesbrough Little Theatre, the first new theatre to be 
built in England since the war. An interesting educational 
experiment is the £15,000 set aside for three years to 
encourage co-operation between universities and schools 
in their science teaching. The pilot scheme is between 
Bristol University and the surrounding schools, many of 
them girls’ schools (science teaching in girls’ schools usually 
being lamentable). 

Most of the money for charity goes in a lump sum to the 
Armenians. But the Reverend Chad Varah has been 
promised £3,000 a year for three years to carry on his 
“telephone samaritans,” the unpaid telephone comforters 
of people contemplating suicide. Would anyone seriously 
intending suicide ring up a professional dissuader ? 
Apparently so: two out of the 750 people the samaritans 
have talked to in the last three years have eventually killed 
themselves. The organisation of some of the big founda- 
tions is by now too unwieldy to hand out chicken food for 
individual projects ; the Gulbenkian trustees are determined 
to go on being the retailers of small grants as well as the 
wholesalers of larger sums for others to distribute. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Mr Khrushchev in his speech to the Supreme Soviet 
announced economic planning figures until 1972. Over 
the 15 years Soviet crude oil output is to be raised from 
less than 100 million tons to about 375 million tons, and 
electricity output from 210 billion kilowatt-hours to some 
700 billion. But, with these remarkable exceptions, it is 
intended that the pace of expansion in basic industry 
generally will slacken. 


global war stalemate, and, again, clarify 
the issue to their public. 

Sputnik or no, the all or nothing 
“ trip-wire ” theory is asking for trouble. 
inhibits diplomacy, and hinders dis- 





armament.—Yours faithfully, 
ANTHONY W. Buzzarp 





Nuclear Dilemma 


Sir—May I elaborate your inadequate 
representation of the “ graduated deter- 
rents” school of thought, which you 
decry in your. aarticle “Nuclear 
Dilemma” of October 26th ? 

I interpret this as follows. 

America is now deeply committed to 
preparations for fighting tactical atomic 
war as such, as an intermediate grade of 
action between total global war and con- 
ventional war. UK policy is confused. 
Nato policy and the bulk of western 
public opinion does not seem to recog- 
nise any distinction between tactical 
atomic and total global war. Nor, of 
course, does Communist propaganda, for 
that leaves them able to apply their 
superior conventional power, whilst 
threatening suicide for us if we resist 
with tactical atomic weapons. 

Some of us, therefore, think it urgent 
to clarify this distinction in general 
terms. Only thus can the country 
threatened, and those wishing to support 
her, be convinced that tactical atomic war 
does not mean suicide. Only thus, there- 


fore, can the tactical atomic deterrent be 
effective. 

Because, too, the distinction is difficult 
in practice, and requires modification of 
current military practice, we, again, 
think clarification necessary, so that if a 
tactical atomic war should break out 
despite this deterrent, the Communists 
will know the sort of limitations to 
expect. This done, the prospects of 
them holding good should be reasonable, 
both sides being desperately anxious to 
prevent extension to total global war. 

The prospects might not, of course, be 
good on the German front initially. 

The clarification would merely state 
that, if driven to a tactical atomic war 
for a local limited issue, we would limit 
our war aims, the combat area, the size 
and “ dirtiness ” of our weapons, and the 
targets we  attacked—particularly in 
avoiding centres of population—pro- 
vided the Communists did the same. 

This could still provide a balance of 
local power, even when Russia catches 
up with America in tactical atomic 
weapons. 

Resources would be forthcoming if 
only the West would accept the total 


London, S.W.1 
* 


Sir—Your article sets forth the nature 
of our defence problem at this time. But 
is not your suggestion: “ Here the argu- 
ment may pause. A layman cannot offer 
answers—” too modest? When we 
reach a state of affairs in which our 
Minister of Defence tells us that our 
armed forces can only defend themselves 
in the hope of destroying the enemy after 
we have been destroyed we are beyond 
technicalities. The whole question is 
raised whether violence has not reached 
such a pitch that it has become inefficient 
as the basis of our defence strategy, and 
whether another foundation can be dis- 
covered and used. I certainly agree 
with your diagnosis that the limited war 
theory in the nuclear age is a pipe dream. 
I submit that we have no need to assume 
that military strategy is the only human 
activity which can escape the revolution- 
ary consequences of scientific progress. 
—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 
London, S.W.1 
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Oxford Martyrs 


SirR—As Lord Simon knows very well, 
one can prove anything with percentages. 
In assessing the real significance of an 
overall percentage rise in any univer- 
sity’s grant, one has to take into account 
first, rising costs ; second, whether any 
part of the rise is due to the UGC having 
by’ agreement taken over the financing 
of some activity previously supported 
from another source; and third, the 
extent to which the increase is taken 
up by the running costs of new develop- 
ments sanctioned earlier. Unless this 
breakdown of the gross figure is made 
in each individual case, it is not pos- 
sible to have a clear picture of the 
position. 

As far as Oxford is concerned, it is 
of course true that the increase in grant 
to which Lord Simon refers will enable 
the University to fulfil plans of expan- 
sion, particularly in the scientific field, 
to which national as much as University 
considerations have impelled it. But this 
in no way contradicts my original point 
that the University’s capacity for hand- 
ling undergraduate teaching in non- 
scientific subjects and in certain branches 
of research may actually diminish if the 
increased number of students be taken 
into account. A tutor whose pupil fails 
to produce his weekly essay because the 
books required have been in use by 
others during the limited hours in which 
the libraries are open, and a research 
worker who finds that the library has 
not bought some important foreign work 
through lack of funds, are unlikely to 
find consolation in the existence of fine 
new laboratories and wonderful equip- 
ment in the parks.—Yours faithfully, 

Max BELOFF 
All Souls College, Oxford. 


Are We Europeans? 


Sir—Mr William Pickles says: 
“*Europe’ does not exist but European 
nationalisms do.” Does he seriously 
mean that since 1940 great changes have 
not occurred in the minds of the contin- 
ental populations in regard to the 
nation-state ? Or is he merely stating 
the truism that changed attitudes 
do not immediately entail changed 
institutions ? 


Mr Pickles accuses you of “ romantic 
inaccuracy.” But could anything be 
more misleading than his own reference 
to the “French nationalism” of the 
Alsatian peasant ? The latter, like the 
Belgian and the Luxembourgeois, is, I 
suggest, a French patriot in the sense that 
he is faithful to France’s best traditions. 
But the competitive struggle for power 
and prestige which is the real business 
of nationalists in Paris, Berlin or London 
surely makes appeal least of all to the 
war-ridden bi-cultural Alsatian. To 
suppose that it does is to be guilty of 
what George Orwell called “ transferred 
nationalism ”: in this case an obsessional 
attachment on the part of Mr Pickles to 
the Third Republic.—Yours faithfully, 
Sutherland CHARLES JANSON 


LETTERS 
Travel Grants 


Smr—A limited number of travelling 
grants to the United States are to be 
awarded in January to young business 
men who have graduated and done their 
national service. The grant will pro- 
vide for travel to and from the United 
States, and within that country. There 
will also be a subsistence allowance for 
each day spent in the United States, up 
to a maximum of 70 days, the recom- 
mended duration of the visit. 

The aim is to enable holders of these 
grants to see different parts of the 
country and to meet Americans in 
various walks of life, and so get to know 
the traditions, customs and thought of 
the country. Fuller particulars of the 
project can be obtained from The 
English-Speaking Union of the Com- 
monwealth, Dartmouth House, 37, 
Charles Street, London, W.1.—Yours 
faithfully, FRANCIS FOGARTY 
The English-Speaking Union, 

London, W.1 


Roads Fit for the Motorist 


Sir—The article in your issue of 
October rgth raises a number of points. 

The road programme which the Prime 
Minister has pledged not to cut is that 
announced in July. It will be of the 
order of £240 million, spread over 1958- 
1961. Catch-up needs to make good the 
backlog of past neglect and meet modern 
needs are at least £750 million. 

Implementation of the original railway 
modernisation plan for £1,200 million 
to be spent until 1965 appears now to 
be under discussion between the 
Government and the British Transport 
Commission. It seems out of line with 
actualities to assert that the future of 
this comprehensive programme is going 
to suffer because the limited road pro- 
gramme is going through. 

It is clear to everyone that money for 
the roads is a direct annual budgetary 
charge. (I will leave entirely aside here 
the fact that the road user is subject to 
special taxes.) Much of the monies that 
the railways spend or will spend is 
borrowed monies. Although the 
Minister of Transport has control over 
their capital expenditure, the review 
that is taking place is not because of the 
relativities of road and rail but because 
of the stringency of capital. It is not a 
function of my federation to discuss 
such relativities, but it cannot be accused 
of narrow partisanship in mentioning 
that since most traffic originates with the 
road and the railways are large users of 
the road both directly and for collection 
and delivery they stand also to gain from 
road modernisation, 

Studies of the payoff of better roads 
have quite recently been completed 
which will add far more certainty to the 
benefits than has so far appeared, 
although the view of the Director of 
Road Research that the present state of 
the roads involves an annual waste of 
over £500 million remains a minimum 
figure —Yours faithfully, 

C. D. MorGan 
British Road Federation, W.1 
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Mr Diefenbaker’s 
Programme 


Str—In your issue of October rgth, 
you say that the newly appointed Royal 
Commission on Energy Sources and 
Disposal in Canada contains “no one 
from Alberta.” 

I think that, like Mr Diefenbaker 
when he made the announcement, you 
must have overlooked the fact that Mr 
Gordon Cushing, Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, spent most 
of his working life in Alberta, and is 
now a resident of Ontario only because 
his position as Executive Vice-President 
of the Congress requires him to reside 
here in Ottawa.—Yours faithfully, 

EUGENE FORSEY 
Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa 


Dividing Nothing by Ninety 


Str—Mr Brindley implies that you are a 
flat-earther. His own ideas of the 
cosmos strike me as equally old- 
fashioned. When it comes to projecting 
lines into outer space to define national 
claims, the ninety governments will run 
up against the difficulty, familiar since 
Einstein’s day, that straight lines are a 
myth. Outer space, quaintly enough, is 
curved. Project your national dividing 
lines far enough and they will be neither 
divergent nor parallel, but will meet on 
the line at infinity. At that point, I 
suggest we send Mr Hammarskjoéld out 
to investigate.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W.8 Kirk HENRY 


Three-Fifths Failures 


Str—In “ Notes of the Week” in your 
issue of October 12th you say that the 
professions should not demand a higher 
standard of general education before 
commencing professional training be- 
cause “ to do so would block the unlucky 
early school leaver, who causes no harm 
to anyone else, and may do some good to 
himself, by ambitiously having a go.” 

If the professions demanded one or 
two passes at the Advanced Level of the 
General Certificate of Education, the 
early school leaver would still be able to 
work for them in his spare time ; and he 
would have an incentive to start study- 
ing at the same time as he starts working, 
because he would not be wasting his time 
if he subsequently changed his job. At 
present a boy tends to put off studying 
for a year or two until he is sure he ts 
going to stick to his profession, and 
sometimes loses his aptitude for study 
during the period. 

Parents’ exaggerated idea of their 
children’s ability and the recruitment 
policies of employers seeking cheap 
labour can do great harm by giving 
false encouragement to boys who have 
no hope of qualifying. The posi- 
tion is particularly bad in local govern- 
ment service, where it is practically im- 
possible to rise above the £800 a year 
mar without a professional qualification. 
Many an ambitious young man turns 
into an embittered old sweat before 
forty —Yours faithfully, R. Harris 
London, N.W.3 
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“..,LOCAL CONFLICT... 


Global war is not the Clausewitzian ‘continuation 
of policy by other means’ but the negation of all 
policy. It is inconceivable, therefore, that it could 
arise except by accident, from a local conflict which 
got out of hand. The deterrent against the local 
conflict is therefore the root of all deterrence.” 


. THE TIMES, Sth April 1957 




















not be used unless the very existence of a nation was at 
range of conflicts is possible—conflicts that do not justify 
weapons of mass destruction. Conventional force can be tie 


only effective deterrent to local conflict—and a strong 
air force must be the first consideration. 


modern air defence, avoiding the penalties of size, weight, 


armament and equipment. As a modern tactical fighter the 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Presidential 
Campaigns 


WASHINGTON, DC 
N Tuesday the President suddenly decided to bring 
QO forward to this Thursday the speech on “ Science and 
Security ” which he was to have delivered at Okla- 
homa City on November 13th. It was none too soon for him 
to remind Americans that they still have a President, for, 
with a dog in the sky to dramatise the achievements of the 
Russians, evidence has been pouring in from all sides that 
the enviable “ Eisenhower luck” might at last really be on 
the wane. Dr Gallup’s stethoscope has shown that 
only 57 per cent of the people now approve of the 
way Mr Eisenhower does his job, compared with 79 
per cent last January. The figures suggest that, if he 
is not careful, he will soon be no more popular than 
a Prime Minister can expect to be in Britain. During the 
first five years of the Eisenhower era the editorial opinions 
of newspapers all over the country about the President 
diverged radically from those of their special correspondents 
in Washington, many of whom have, in private, been among 
Mr Eisenhower’s most caustic critics. Now, after two 
sputniki, all is different. Uneasy sounds are replacing the 
reverent murmurs of approval. 

For the Democrats, Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Senate 
majority leader, has told the press that he has never known 
an issue about which the people were so worried as that 
of the Russian scientific lead, that after a seven-hour briefing 
at the Department of Defence he had concluded that there 
was still an insufficient sense of urgency there, and that, 
in his other capacity as chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Preparedness, he intends to open a searching 
investigation of the policies governing the development of 
missiles and rockets. Wisely, the President has made con- 
ciliatory gestures to the Democrats by inviting their leaders 
to confer with him and with the Republicans on a much 
wider range of legislative matters than it is normal to treat 
on a bi-partisan basis. 

Mr Eisenhower must know that he is facing a difficult 
session of Congress beginning in January. This week 
two successive days were devoted to long sessions of 
the Cabinet, in an effort to put the Budget and the 
legislative programme in better order than they were 
at the opening of the last session. The chances of 
a tax cut are receding as, on the one hand, the 
drastic dieting of the armed services is modified, so 
that the defence programme seems certain to break its stays, 
and, on the other, the slackening of business activity 
threatens to deprive the Treasury of part of its expected 
revenue from income and corporate taxes. Hopes have 
had to be set aside of being able to lower government 
spending for the fiscal year beginning next July to $70 
billion, from this year’s $72 billion or so. 


Moreover, the President is faced, at the same time, with 
the need to sell to Congress a series of internationalist 
measures, of which some will cost a good deal of money 
and others will antagonise particular domestic interests. 
These include the extension of the Trade Agreements Act, 
provision for helping India with its second five-year plan, 
and the amendment of the McMahon Act to permit pooling 
of nuclear information with Britain and other allies. At 
a moment when the country is looking to Washington for 
leadership, such measures will stand a much better chance 
if they are presented as a coherent response to the Russian 
challenge than if they are considered separately. 


HE man who has seen this most clearly has been the 

Vice President, Mr Nixon, who has most sensitive 
political antennz, and who has been aware for some time 
of the growing irritation in influential quarters with the 
President’s slack-reined style. For the first time since his 
fortunes became -linked with Mr Eisenhower’s, Mr Nixon 
has begun gradually to dissociate himself from the Presi- 
dent. Even during the last session of Congress he was 
letting it be known in private that he would have fought 
more vigorously for the school aid Bill and the civil rights 
Bill. As soon as the President agreed to talk over racial 
matters with the Negro Congressman, Mr Adam Clayton 
Powell, the Vice President, knowing that Mr Powell is not 
universally admired among his race, told a group of Negro 
leaders that he had suggested to Mr Eisenhower that he 
should see a representative delegation. 

Subtly, the Vice President has been moving into part 
of the vacuum in Washington, indicating with deft gestures 
the type of action which a President, if so disposed, might 
usefully have taken. His most public demonstration was 
the speech at San Francisco in which, gauging the mood 
of America much more accurately than the White House 
staff, he boldly departed from the official line of ridiculing 
the sputnik. But there have been other signs. It did not 
go unnoticed that when the President was entertaining the 
Queen, his other guests were chiefly the prosperous golf- 
playing businessmen with whom Mr Eisenhower finds 
relaxation. The Vice President’s list was a different story ; 
it included a Negro leader, a prominent trade unionist, and 
a liberal editor from Little Rock, Arkansas. 

While Mr Nixon has been keeping his hand in with the 
party regulars by campaigning vigorously, though unavail- 
ingly, for Mr Forbes, the Republican candidate for the 
Governorship of New Jersey, he has also been working 
behind the scenes to remove the Republican party’s liabili- 
ties before next year’s congressional elections. One of these 
is Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, who is so hated 
by the farmers that he is considered to be one of the main 
reasons for the Republicans’ loss of the Senate seat in 
Wisconsin. Then in his own bailiwick of California the 
Vice President has put on a display of virtuosity and surface 
magnanimity by relieving his potential rival for the 
Republican presidential nomination in 1960, Senator Know- 
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land, of the need to fight Governor Knight for the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor next year, a struggle which 
would have caused lasting damage to the party in the state. 
Within the Cabinet itself, the Vice President’s position has 
been greatly strengthened by the elevation to the key post 
of Attorney General of his ally Mr William Rogers. 

There are many indications that Mr Nixon intends to 
identify himself in the coming year more firmly than before 
with the internationalist wing of his party. He has publicly 
called for a five-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act and for a whole series of measures to expand American 
investment abroad. He is known to be working with Mr 
Herter, the Under Secretary of State, and Mr James Smith, 
the new head of the International Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, to present foreign aid next year in a way that will 
meet head-on and in good time any indiscriminate renewal 
of the economy drive. When Congress adjourns he intends 
to make an elaborate tour of western Europe, in the course 
of which he will attempt to build confidence in himself as 
a future leader of the free world. 

Undoubtedly this involves the Vice President in con- 
siderable political risk. Mr Sherman Adams, the Presi- 
dent’s Chief Assistant, will consider as “ unteamly” any 
frequent repetition of Mr Nixon’s independent line over 
the sputnik. It may be more serious that the Republican 
parfy in Congress seems to be basing its main hopes for 
November, 1958, on an appeal to the conservative instincts 
of Americans even if this means repudiating parts of the 
President’s programme. 

But Mr Nixon has probably decided shrewdly. Most 
Americans expect a presidential candidate to have a broader 
perspective and to be more concerned with foreign rela- 
tions than a candidate for Congress. International stature 
is coming to be regarded as a desirable qualification for the 
Presidency. And, from the most down-to-earth point of 
view, the eastern internationalists and the really big busi- 
ness interests, who on the whole favour enlightened foreign 
policies, have invariably won at Republican national con- 
ventions when they have been pitted against the midwestern 
conservative elements which dominate the party in Con- 
gress. Even so, with three years of Mr Eisenhower’s 
second term yet to go, Mr Nixon had better take care that, 
in distinguishing himself from a chief whose fortunes are 
on the wane, he does not suffer the fate of Mr R. A. Butler. 


Divided They Won 


ao. gave renewed evidence last week that they 
are the party of the majority—as long as they are in 
opposition. In scattered elections north and south a Demo- 
cratic tide swamped Republican candidates. But it also 
damped Democratic hopes of a united party in 1960, the 
next presidential year, by showing in Virginia that the 
party’s division over Negro rights had deepened. For 
Republicans, this is the only silver lining of defeats in 
which they not only lost, as was expected, their fights for 
the governorships of Virginia and New Jersey, and the 
mayoralty in New York City, but also lost them by bigger 
margins than had been forecast. 

The sharpest rebuff to the Administration occurred in 
New Jersey, where Governor Meyner’s triumphant re-elec- 
tion swallowed up the desperate efforts of national leaders 
of the Republican party, from Mr Nixon down, to wash out 
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the stain of recent defeat in Wisconsin, another normally 
Republican state. Mr Meyner widened his majority from 
153,000 in 1953 to over 200,000, with the count still incom- 
plete. The Governor, who fought his own battle and kept 
it almost entirely to state issues, has now earned the right 
to be regarded as a serious contender for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1960. It will not hurt him with 
his own party that some of the votes he harvested were 
Republican, or that he took a leaf out of President Eisen- 
hower’s book by proclaiming himself “ Governor of all the 
people.” In Democratic New York City, Mayor Wagner 
was re-elected by the largest majority in the city’s history. 

It is Mr Almond’s two to one victory in Virginia that the 
national leaders of the Democratic party find bitter. In this 
first state-wide test of southern sentiment after the dispatch 
of federal troops to end segregation in a school in Little 
Rock, Mr Dalton, the Republican, saw his share of the poll 
fall to 37 per cent from the 45 per cent he won four years 
ago. Mr Dalton’s views on Negro rights are only slightly 
more progressive than those of Mr Almond, but he is a 
reasonable man ; the victory of the Byrd machine by a wider 
margin than was expected shows that extremists can exploit 
Little Rock to harden defiance in states already favouring 
last-ditch resistance to mixed education. Senator Byrd, 
Mr Almond’s master, who has repented of his bolt to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, will be fortified in plans he may be nour- 
ishing to lead the hard-core states of the South out of the 
Democratic party in 1960 into the third-party wilderness. 


Pennsylvania Thunderbolt 


HE New York Central and the Pennsylvania railways 
had some excuse for choosing November 1si to launch 
their thunderbolt, the news that they were studying the 
advantages of a merger. That was the day on which railway 
wage costs went up by $167 million, leaving the companies 
with practically nothing to show for the increase in freight 
rates granted only last 
August. If the merger 
GOODS WAGONS ever takes place, 
ee aoa the resulting Penn- 
Central will be the 
largest railway in the 
world, with assets of 
$5.6 billion. But the 
mere announcement 
has made everyone 
jump and look again, 
* as they were meant 
to, at the problems of 
the railways, which 
are at their most in- 
tractable in the over- 
built north-eastern section of the country. 

Last year the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
each lost about $50 million on their passenger services, but 
met the deficit out of their profits on goods traffic. In the 
first nine months of this year, with the number of goods 
wagons loaded falling further and further behind the figures 
for 1956, the profits of both lines have tumbled. The 
Pennsylvania’s earnings fell to $19.5 million from over $31 
million in the first three quarters of 1956, while those of 
the New York Central slipped from $28 million to $8.6 
million. The New York Central insists that it has not made 
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a penny in 1957 from railway operations, and has had to 
use income from other sources, such as real property, to 
help pay fixed costs. If such giants are in difficulties, 
smaller lines must be in deep water indeed. 

Cities such as New York cannot afford to see their rail- 
way passenger services abandoned ; this would throw an 
intolerable burden on the roads and strangle cities in their 
own traffic. But even if the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central can agree on the terms of a merger—and this might 
take years—the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
well forbid the bans. Competition between the two lines 
has served the public well ; the ICC, bolstered by the views 
of passengers, shippers, labour and local governments, might 
refuse, as it did a few years ago when the Central 
wanted to merge with the Chesapeake and Ohio, to sacrifice 
competition for the undoubted economy which the elimina- 
tion of duplicate facilities would bring. There are other, less 
drastic measures of relief which the federal, state and local 
governments could apply: the repeal of discriminatory 
taxes, permission to abandon unprofitable lines and trains 
and, perhaps, subsidies for essential suburban services. 


Knight Unhorsed ? 


N a feat of acrobatics that would do credit to the cowboy 
I heroes of a western film, Senator Knowland and 
Governor Knight of California have now completed the 
process of changing horses in mid-gallop, and the operation 
may end by unseating Governor Knight completely. A few 
weeks ago, Mr Knowland, who had previously declared that 
he would not run again for his Senate seat next year, 
announced that he was a candidate for Governor. At first, 
Mr Knight, a fellow-Republican, insisted that he was still 
going to fight for the party’s nomination to the Governorship 
he has held since 1953 ; but now he has yielded to pressure 
and leapt over as nimbly as he could into the contest for 
the coming Senate vacancy, in which he had earlier denied 
all interest. He was asked to make the exchange in the 
name of party unity, since an angry battle for the Republican 
nomination would clearly weaken; the party against the 
Democrats in the general election. An even more powerful 
motive may have been provided by the polls, which told 
him that almost twice as many Californians want Mr Know- 
land as Governor, and by the defection of some of his 
leading financial supporters. 

But poor Mr Knight’s road to the Senate is far from clear. 
For one thing, he comes from the southern half of the state, 
whereas by Republican tradition this Senate seat goes to a 
northerner, and regional patriotism is fierce in California. 
The most promising of the three other Republicans who 
are already in the field—Mayor Christopher of San Fran- 
cisco—is a northerner. Worst of all, perhaps, Mr Knight 
announced his candidacy just after calling on President 
Eisenhower in the White House. The Republican candi- 
dates in last year’s Oregon and Washington elections could 
have warned him that in the far west an ostentatious presi- 
dential benediction is not an unmixed blessing. 

Nor is Mr Knowland yet safe in the Governor’s saddle. 
He will probably get the Republican nomination without a 
fight, but he will then have to face, in the person of Mr 
Pat Brown, the most serious challenge the Democrats have 
offered in twenty years. Mr Knowland, an outspoken con- 
servative, cannot hope to inherit much of the labour support 
on which Republican Governors in California have depended 
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ever since the time of Hiram Johnson, and many middle-of- 
the-road voters may slip over to Mr Brown, who is a popular 
moderate and who is riding the crest of a rising Democratic 
wave in the state. Maybe the only Republican who will 
benefit from all this will be the Vice President of the United 
States, Mr Nixon, also a Californian, who has been cracking 
the whip behind these manceuvres—mainly, it is suspected, 
to clear his own road to the Presidency in 1960. 


Seed Corn for Science 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


VEN before the appearance of the sputnik shocked 
E Americans into the realisation that their vaunted scien- 
tific superiority was, and must for some time have been, 
a myth, October had been officially fixed as National Science 
Youth Month in the hope that this might provoke interest 
in the subject among potential scientists as the new school 
year began. In fact 1956 had already shown a small in- 
crease, the first since 1910, in the proportion of pupils 
studying mathematics and science in the public high 
schools ; these are attended for the last four years of school 
life, from the average age of fourteen to eighteen. In 1910 
500,000, nearly 60 per cent, of the boys and girls in these 
schools studied algebra ; in 1956, as a result of the increase 
in the total number of pupils, over 2 million were taking 
this subject, yet the proportion was only 28.7 per cent of 
the total. But in 1952 it had been under 25 per cent and 
in the last few years there have been similar small gains in 
the proportions of children studying related subjects— 
chemistry, physics, geometry. It was indeed time for an 
improvement. In 1955 the Educational Testing Service 
of Princeton found that 12 per cent of young people in their 
last year of high school had never taken any algebra or 
geometry ; 26 per cent had dropped mathematics after one 
year and another 30 per cent by the end of the second year. 

Mathematics, other than basic arithmetic, does not appear 
in the American school curriculum until the second year 
of high school, when students, whose average age is then 
fifteen, may take either elementary algebra or geometry. 
Chemistry and intermediate algebra are available the next 
year and finally, in the last year, physics, trigonometry and 
solid geometry. Not all high ‘schools offer such courses, 
but the number has been increasing until now they are 
available in over 80 per cent of schools, while it is only 
the smaller ones, with a low proportion of the pupils, who 
do not offer them ; only about 6 per cent of fourth-year 
students are in schools which provide neither physics nor 
chemistry. But the operative word is “ offer.” The pupil’s 
freedom of choice of classes is very wide and even in those 
schools—by no means all—which require the study of a 
specific science, it is usually possible to select biotogy. 
More than two-thirds of all high school students take at 
most one year of mathematics and/or physics or chemistry ; 
many avoid these subjects altogether. Moreover, there is 
no guarantee that they have completed the courses success- 
fully or that they have been well taught. - 


T is supremely important that the enthusiasm of young 
I people for scientific studies should be stimulated. This 
can hardly be done by making the courses easier—many of 
them are too easy already to be of much use. But it has been 
suggested that the government should subsidise high school 
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students who show an aptitude for science or engineering. 
Such subsidies, continued during their college lives, would 
provide some answer to what, according to a recent survey, 
is one of the most frequent complaints of young people 
asked to consider making their careers in science: the time 
and the amount it will cost them, or their parents, before 
they are adequately qualified to start earning. Under- 
graduate work normally takes them four years and it is not 
until well into the second year that the student is allowed 
to concentrate on his major subject ; in any case he only 
spends about a third of his college time working on this. 
After he has a bachelor’s degree, if he is to get a good 
engineering or scientific job, at least another year’s study 
and a master’s degree are almost certainly necessary and in 
some cases several more years and a doctorate. 

But concern about the shortage of scientists and about the 
difficulties which the colleges will face when the wartime 
bulge in the birthrate breaks over them had already, in 
pre-sputnik days, drawn attention to the need for raising 
the entrance requirements for, and thus reducing the time 
spent in, college. There are several projects at present for 
revising mathematics programmes in high schools, both in 
method and in content, for making them perhaps more 
rigorous but perhaps also more interesting. These involve 
abandoning the traditional division into algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry and the presentation of mathematics as 
an integrated set of basic concepts in the light of twentieth 
century theory. There is also an attempt to include, at 
least for the abler college-bound student, analytic geometry, 
calculus and statistics in the high school course. The 
National Science Foundation has suggested somewhat 
similar changes in the physics curriculum, emphasising the 
intellectual and cultural aspects of science rather than the 
purely technical ones. Such changes could mean not only 
that the pupil learned more but also that he enjoyed his 
lessons more, so that he might be encouraged to become 
a scientist or mathematician for life. Meanwhile, the 
University of Oklahoma has announced that after next year 
it will no longer give regular students classes in elementary 
algebra or plain geometry ; such courses are available in 
high school and the university feels that it should devote 
its limited financial resources to its primary functions as 
an institution of higher learning rather than to making up 
the deficiencies of the secondary schools. 


Stocktaking at the Stockpile 


HE Director of Defence Mobilisation, Mr Gordon Gray, 
has appointed an independent committee, headed by 
Mr Holman Pettibone, to advise him by the beginning of 
1958 on whether the government’s ten-year-old programme 
for building up reserve stocks of strategic materials for use 
in an emergency is “ adequate.” The view is now widely 
held that this stockpile is already over-adequate. Indeed, 
of the 75 items on the list, only ten are now being bought 
for the“strategic stockpile itself, although deliveries of others 
are still arriving under old contracts and for the so-called 
supplemental stockpile. Of the things still being bought 
some, notably lead and zinc, are being acquired ‘not so much 
for the security of the United States as for that of the miners 
who would not otherwise be able to dispose of their output 
except at unsatisfactory prices. 
While a reduction in spending on the strategic reserve 
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is an easy way of economising—Congress refused to appro- 
priate any new money for it this year—purchases are in 
fact being curtailed mainly because most of the goals set 
after the last world war and revised at the time of the 
Korean conflict have now been reached. Moreover, military 
concepts have changed ; even before the Russians were 
known to have an intercontinental missile the estimated 
duration of any emergency for which the United States 
should prepare had been cut from five to three years. Now 
it is being argued that reserves of raw materials have become 
pointless since the factories which would make them into 
weapons would be destroyed by the first attacks ; even if 
this did not happen, it is thought that future wars might 
not go on long enough for an industrial build-up after the 
outbreak of hostilities to be worth while. One of the 
matters which the new committee is to consider is whether 
stockpiles of manufactured goods—food, textiles, medicines 
—should be established. 

The committee is to look at the whole question in the 
light not only of a direct attack on the United States but 
also of the possibility of limited “ brush-fire ” wars and of 
an indefinite continuance of a cold war ; this might shut 
off overseas sources of supply as effectively as did the last 
hot war which led to the original establishment of the 
present stockpile in 1947. The committee is also to con- 
sider whether the materials and metals which are now in the 
reserve are the right ones for the strategic needs of the 
nuclear age. It is not expected to propose that any of the 
things already in the stockpile should be disposed of ; even 
if it does, the final decision on this rests with Mr Gray— 
and with Congress. 


Awkward Age | for Atoms 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ARLY on the evening of October 29th, an electricity 
E failure plunged the entire centre of Manhattan into 
semi-darkness, including the ornate Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where over 1,500 scientists, business- 
men and government employees connected with the Atomic 
Industrial Forum were meeting. But not all the gloom 
which enveloped the conference was attributable to this 
particular accident. It was painfully obvious to everyone 
there that atomic power as a private industrial undertaking 
is now passing through an “ awkward age.” 

Soaring costs, limited markets and lack of experience 
have discouraged many companies which entered the field 
in 1954, when the basic atomic energy law was revised to 
permit private development. Many of the “nuclear divi- 
sions ” or “ subsidiaries ” formed in 1954 and 1955 are now 
being sharply curtailed or eliminated, and a number of the 
engineers attending the conference were openly looking for 
new jobs. Rising costs have resulted in the appearance o! 
an unlooked-for “ atomic fall-out ”: the Foster Wheeler and 
American Machine and Foundry companies have given up 
negotiations for two important nuclear power installations 
Many speakers referred obliquely to the shortcomings of 
the government’s present programme for civilian reactors 
and called for a restatement of its objectives and methods. 
Dr Kenneth Davis, who heads this programme, proposed 
that the United States concentrate on water moderated 
reactors, to the virtual exclusion of more advanced types, 
in order to achieve an economically competitive model 
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The layout 
of your 
canteen will 
be planned 
behind 

this door 


The best decision you'll ever make 
is when you call in Shepherd's. 

They're experts in planning can- 
teens from start to finish, and they do 
it entirely free—without obligation. 

Starting with a blueprint, every- 
thing is taken into consideration— 
nothing is overlooked—every single 
piece of furniture is carefully selected 
for a reason: that reason is the 
ultimate efficiency, convenience and 
working ability of your canteen. 

Shepherd’s manufacture tubular 
furniture that’s really made to last; 
delivering direct to customer's 
addresses. 

Takeaclose look at this illustrated 
example, it explains more clearly 
than words how Shepherd’s can plan 
for your canteen too. 

An enquiry costs nothing. Our 
technical representative in your area 
will be pleased to give you the benefit 
of his experience. 


Measrs. 





H. G. SHEPHERD & COMPANY LTD. 


Factory & Southern Sales Division: 
HERSHAM STATION WORKS 


Northern Sales Division: 
274 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 3. 


Walton-on-Thames * Surrey Teleph D gate 7545 
‘phone: Deansgate 7545 


Telephone: Walton-on-Thames 6261 (5 lines) 
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make TAPER-LOCK your 
standard method of 
fixing to shafts 


Use a TAPER-LOCK Bush and fix your pulley 
to its shaft in less than a minute. TAPER- 
LOCK Bushes are interchangeable too ; you 
can fit them to any diameter shaft. They 
cut out keywaying, save space and have no 
dangerous projections. 

TAPER-LOCK Bushes are off-the-shelf stock 
at 19 Fenner Branches. Many Distributors 
at Home and overseas also stock them. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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A FAMILY OF 45 FAMOUS HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 
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WELCOMING YOU 
TO AKRON, OHIO 


Although it’s as typically American as a baseball game, Akron’s 
Sheraton Hotel has the honor of being first choice of International visitors. 
The same is true in Detroit (at The Sheraton-Cadillac) and in other 
Sheraton Hotels coast to coast in the U.S.A. and Canada. One reason is that 
only Sheraton offers all these special secvices for your convenience: 
© Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 
© Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 

* Bilingual departments * Sheraton’s Family Plan: 
No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
lexcept in New York, Syracuse, Los Angeles and French Lick) 
For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. ¥., U.S. A. 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 


EASTERN DIV. PROVIDENCE DETROIT FRENCH LICK, tnd. LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK Sheraton- Biltmore Sheraton-Cadillac French Lick-Sheraton Sheraton-Town House 
Park-Sheraton SPRINGFIELD, Mass. ae RAPID CITY, S.D. PASADENA 
Sheraton-Astor Sheraton-Kimball Sheraton-Gibson — Sheraton-Johnson Huntington-Sheratom 
Sheraton-McAlpin ALBANY ST. LOUIS SIOUX CITY, lowa 

Sheraton-Russell — Sheraton-Ten Eyck Sheraton-Jefferson 2 ° 


Sheraton-Martin 
BOSTON S OMAHA - 
Sheraton-Plaza eamnael Sheraton-Fontenelle Sheraton: Warriog aa 
WASHINGTON BUFFALO LOUISVILLE SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


9 : Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
Sheraton-Cariton Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Seelbach Sheraton-Carpenter 


, . The Watterson Sheraton-Cataract The Laurentien 
prreseunen re DALLAS CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa TORONTO 
} Sheraton-Syracuse Inn Sheraton Hotel Seestenadihieten King Edward Sheraton 
Penn-Sheraton Sheraton-DeWitt Motel Opens 1959 eraton-Montrose cemeeiaiinanah tem 
BALTIMORE MIDWESTERN DIV. AKRON S, On 


Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont. 
Royal Connaught 


Sheraton-Belvedere CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 


Sheraton Hotel PACIFIC DIV. 
Sheraton-Blackstone INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton Hotel « Sheraton-Lincolm Sheraton-Palace 
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cokers 0G Bankers or 


~ Owners of ‘Tankers 
a Whatever your business may be — 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 





“ —will most certainly 


: cut your , 
olfice costs 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ¢ ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Adding & Accounting Machine Division of The National Cash Register Company Ltd., 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. Telephone: PA Ddington 7070 
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SAN FRANCISCO to NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 
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FRANCISCO 


IN LEISURED LUXURY 


Aboard a Matson liner your every whim is studied in first-class, 
air-conditioned surroundings that have been designed for your comfort. 
Every cabin is equipped with private shower and toilet. Calling at 
Los Angeles and the island of Tahiti southbound, or the Fijian, Samoan 
and Hawaiian islands northbound, you will arrive at your destination 






refreshed by days of sun-bathed relaxation. 
Ample time for sightseeing at all ports of call. A Matson liner sails 
approximately every three weeks from San Francisco and Sydney. 


+ 
fteleon tHeg~ THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


120/121 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 4932-3 
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within five years. If this basic technical decision were 
taken at once, Dr Davis prophesied that there would be 
sharp decreases in costs, and sharp increases in the useful 
life of reactors. 

A physicist from the General Electric Company indicated 
that his firm had been favourably impressed when starting 
up the 5,000 kW atomic plant, the first privately owned 
power reactor, which it has just completed at Vallecitos, 
California. Nevertheless, General Electric recently dis- 
charged 100 technical employees, including 40 engineers, 
from its atomic power equipment division on the west coast. 
Another speaker predicted that there would be a total 
market for this type of equipment of about $1,350 million 
over the next decade; but qualified observers think that 
most of this will go to the six or seven large suppliers who 
already dominate the turbine and boiler field, to the dis- 
appointment of the forty or more new companies which have 
been nibbling at nuclear power contracts since 1955. 


One Asset, Two Courts 


TICK a pin almost anywhere into the international legal 
Say at the moment and it is likely to puncture the 
old and complicated dispute known as the Interhandel 
case. This is now engaging the attention of both the 
Supreme Court and the International Court at The Hague. 
In a decision that is said to have surprised the Department 
of Justice, the Supreme Court has agreed to reconsider the 
claim of Interhandel, a Swiss holding company, that it is 
the true owner of the General Aniline and Film Corpora- 
tion, which was seized by the American government during 
the war as a German asset on the grounds that it was con- 
trolled by the IG Farben cartel. The Swiss company main- 
tains that General Aniline’s connections with Germany were 
in fact severed before the United States came into the war, 
but it has failed to convince the lower courts of this—chiefly 
because it was prevented by Swiss law from producing the 
bank records which, it says, would prove Swiss ownership. 
Meanwhile the Swiss government has brought the case 
before the International Court, where the United States 
has taken the attitude that the dispute is purely a matter 
for American jurisdiction. Now the Supreme Court has 
given the Swiss company another chance to settle the affair 
west of the Atlantic, while the two governments prepare 
their arguments for and against the International Court’s 
right to intervene. 

The case is closely linked with the whole quarrel about 
the future of enemy assets seized during the war. The 
General Aniline property is valued at over $100 million, 
and accounts for a fifth of all the German (or allegedly 
German) assets held by the Americans. President Eisen- 
hower announced this summer that a Bill would be pre- 
sented to Congress at its next session for the restitution of 
these assets—but as an “act of grace,” which annoys the 
Swiss because they contend that Swiss property should be 
handed over as a matter of right. In any case, the Presi- 
dent’s gesture of largesse did not settle the matter of whom 
the disputed properties were to be handed over to. An 
extra twist is added to the whole entanglement by the 
Department of Justice’s plan, announced some time ago, 
to offer 75 per cent of the stock of General Aniline for sale 
to the public. The International Court refused a Swiss 
request last month that it forbid the Americans to do this. 
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However, the Attorney General of the United States now 
says that no action will be taken until the Supreme Court 
has had a chance to consider the matter. 


Bitter Rice 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


O rice growers in California who are now harvesting 
their 1957 crop, the political climate in Washington is 
almost as important as the weather in the vast Central Valley 
where they farm. In this, they resemble most other 
farmers ; where they differ is in feeling that Washington’s 
programmes of agricultural assistanc2 distort and restrict, 
rather than help, their state’s unique farm economy. 
Although almost all the profits Californian rice growers will 
make this year come, in one form or another, from the 
government, they complain bitterly that federal farm policy 
has had the effect of destroying their important export trade, 
which was quite healthy until the help from Washington 
arrived. 

Three years ago, California, the third-largest rice growing 
state, produced and privately marketed a record rice crop, 
while large quantities of other major farm commodities, 
including rice from the southern states, ended as surpluses 
in the hands of the government. The federal programmes 
devised to curtail the accumulation of these surpluses have, 
by this year, reduced the rice acreage in California to less 
than half of what it was in 1954 ; and, unless there is an 
immediate change in the farm regulations, the rice which 
cannot be consumed at home will either be sold to the gov- 
ernment as surplus or marketed abroad under government 
regulation and subsidy. 

Although they gracefully accept the money pressed upon 
them (and are adept at obtaining as much of it as possible), 
Californian rice growers contend that they would be better 
off ina market entirely free of government assistance and 
regulation. Like many other farmers in California, they 
maintain that they are unfairly restricted by legislation 
designed to benefit the South and Middle West. National 
farm legislation has indeed often been grossly inappropriate 
tc California. The state’s natural advantages and advanced 
agricultural techniques have made its farms the most pros- 
perous and productive in the country and its yields and 
profits for most crops are much higher than those elsewhere. 
In addition, farmers in California can easily substitute one 
crop for another, which makes them generally more respon- 
sive to government policies than the less flexible southern 
sharecroppers and middle western family farms on whose 
behalf the various support programmes have been adopted. 

California’s rice production, for example, is one of the 
most highly mechanised and efficient farm operations in the 
world. The fields are all sown from aircraft, which broad- 
cast sprouted rice into the flooded paddies to give the plants 
an advantage over the competing weeds. Weed-killing 
chemicals, fertilisers and insecticides are also applied from 
the air during the growing season. Finally, a second legu- 
minous crop is sown, also by aircraft, just before the fields 
are drained and the mechanical harvesters move in. Pro- 
duction of Californian rice this year is expected to equal 
last year’s average of 4,100 pounds an acre, compared with 
2,830 pounds an acre elsewhere in the country. Another 
difference is that most Californian rice is processed and sold 
by mills owned by associations of rice farmers, who can 
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thereby exert more control over marketing than can farmers 
generally. The past success of Californian rice in export 
markets (and the confidence of its growers that such success 
would be repeated if government regulations were ended) 
is based on two factors : costs low enough to allow it to 
compete at world prices, and the popularity in Asian markets 
of California’s long grain varieties, which are little grown in 
the South. Unfortunately, neither factor is taken into 
account in farm legislation. 


HE oriental market, having Jost its traditional sources of 
i. supply in China, Korea and Formosa, absorbed most of 
the threefold increase in output which occurred in California 
between 1941 and 1953. From a negligible exporter of rice 
before 1939, the United States rose to third place soon after 
the Korean war. This led, in California, to record plantings 
of 504,000 acres of rice in 1954—more than four times the 
prewar level. But although the entire Californian crop was 
successfully sold through private channels, southern growers 
that year were forced to place 26 million bags, more than 
half their output, in government hands. This southern 
surplus led, in turn, to the imposition of a 30 per cent 
reduction in the whole country’s rice acreage in 1955, despite 
the bitter observation of Californian growers that they were 
being forced to pay the penalty for federal support which 
they had not received. 

A further reduction in Californian rice plantings took 
place this year when growers retired from production more 
than 21 per cent of their permitted acreage under the “ soil 
bank” programme passed in 1956. Their action again 
demonstrated the state’s special responsiveness to national 
policy, since southern rice growers elected to place only 
about 13 per cent of their land in the soil bank. Under this 
scheme payments for land taken out of production are com- 
puted on the basis of normal yields, and are, of course, 
higher in California than in the South. 

Now, after three successive years of reduced plantings, 
the Californian rice industry is harvesting its smallest crop 
since the start of its post-Korean export boom. Only about 
two million bags of Californian rice will be available for 
export after domestic demands are met, compared with the 
average of 3.8 million bags exported annually in the four 
years 1951-55. And, as things now stand, much of the rice 
classed as “exportable” by Californian growers will be 
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delivered instead into the government’s hands as “ surplus,” 
since their private export market, so thriving three years ago, 
has now almost entirely vanished, except where it has been 
subsidised by the government. In the 1955-56 crop year, 
Californian rice exports dropped to 83,822 bags from 
3,819,849 bags the year before. High domestic price sup- 
ports had encouraged the growth of foreign competition and, 
as world prices declined below those support levels, Cali- 
fornian growers found it more profitable to hand 2,633,989 
bags, or one-fifth of their crop, over to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. In the crop year which has just ended, 
both American and Californian rice exports returned to a 
relatively high level, but only as a result of government 
assistance. Almost all the private exports were made under 
negotiated agreements between the government and such 
countries as India, Pakistan and Korea. These agreements 
set quotas, in dollars, for rice purchases in the United States. 
The buyer, however, pays in his local currency, and the 
government then reimburses the seller in dollars at official 
exchange rates. In addition, large quantities of government- 
held surplus rice are being disposed of overseas through 
purchase agreements, gifts and barter arrangements. 
Under present conditions, with continuing domestic sur- 
pluses and a demoralised export trade, California’s rice- 
growers can look forward only to a progressive restriction 
of their acreage until they no longer produce a surplus to 
export. They are therefore pressing for some practical 
recognition in farm legislation of a normal export market 
for which they would be allowed to grow rice that would 
neither be classed as “ surplus ” nor be eligible for govern- 
ment price support. One such programme is actually avail- 
able to Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
present law: a “ two-price” system under which support 
price for exported rice, lower than that for domestic rice, 
would be set, with the government making up the difference 
if world prices fell below the support level for exports. But 
both Mr Benson and the Californian growers dislike such a 
direct subsidy for exports. Moreover, the Californians are 


reluctant to support any programme that perpetuates what 
they consider to be a basic flaw—tlie failure to distinguish 
between California’s special circumstances and those of the 
southern rice-grower. They feel that the only sound solu- 
tion may be an end of all government interference 
solution which now seems politically unattainable. 
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TRANSPORT VEHICLE CAB HEATER 





AMPLE WARMTH—FROM WASTE ENGINE HEAT. 
The Smiths Cab Heater delivers to the cab the equiv- 
alent of 3Kw. of waste heat taken from the engine 
cooling system. 

EXCELLENT DEMISTING. The heater provides a gen- 
erous flow of warm air to the readily adjustable 
demister nozzle. The result is supremely efficient 
demisting and defrosting. 

PERFECT VENTILATION, Used asa fresh-air heater, 
the Smiths Cab Heater provides a constant supply of 
fresh, warm air, keeps the driver both comfortable 
and alert. 

SMALL SIZE, The heater fits handily into very small 
spaces: it is only 84°’ square x 74” deep. 

EASY INSTALLATION, Full fitting instructions and a 
fitting kit complete to the last nut and bolt make 
installation a simple job. By sacrificing the advantages 
of ventilation, the heater can also be fitted as a recircu- 
lation heater, and installation is then simpler still. 
RETAIL PRICE: £12.10.0 
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An old typewriter is an expensive typewriter. A sheer waste of costly typing 
talent. Prodigal with stationery. Demanding endless maintenance. Its end 
product, letters that are a travesty of what typing should be. For a fraction of a 
typist’s salary you can replace your old typewriter with a new Remington. At 
once, you get letters you are proud to sign: get them quicker, with far less 
retypes and corrections. Up go production and morale. Down go service bills. 
You soon find that the best typing in the world doesn’t cost the most. It actually 
pays: right from the start. 

Remington make a complete range of office typewriters, brilliantly engin- 
eered by Scottish craftsmen, beautifully styled by outstanding designers. They 
incorporate the most advanced devices for time and labour-saving. One of 
them is exactly right for your office. And it will save you money in a really 
noticeable way. 

See, too, the Remington Ultravox dictating machine and its exclusive sound 
sheet. With Remington Ultravox, those costly, time consuming ‘dictation 
bottlenecks’ become a thing of the past. 


* Only Remington makes all 3 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Soldier and the Commissar 


TALIN in his mausoleum must have looked on enviously 
S at Mr Khrushchev’s performance last week. When 
twenty years ago Stalin himself wanted to get rid of a mili- 
tary rival, he had to stage a secret trial and shoot not only 
the potential Bonaparte—Marshal Tukhachevsky—but a 
majority of his most eminent collaborators as well. A whole- 
sale purge of the army followed ; the élite of the officers’ 
corps was packed off to concentration camps. Mr Khrush- 
chev, by contrast, brought Marshal Zhukov before the 
central committee, forced him to make an open “ confession 
of guilt” and mobilised other fighting soldiers, headed by 
Marshal Koniev, to sponsor the indictment against their 
most famous representative. And the whole manceuvre has 
so far been carried out without bloodshed. 


That Mr Khrushchev should have managed to play off 
the top commanders against one another is not astonishing. 
It was, for instance, everybody’s secret that Marshal Koniev, 
who took Vienna, resented the glory won by the conqueror 
of Berlin. But in last week’s struggle more was involved 
than the removal of one man, even though that man was a 
potential rival of Mr Khrushchev. The whole relationship 
between the party and the army was, and still is, at stake. 
Marshal Zhukov may have gone from the ministry of 
defence, but the army, with its privileged officers’ corps, 
remains ; Mr Khrushchev must decide quickly whether to 
press his advantage home and make certain that the soldiers 
cannot interfere in politics any more. 

[It is seldom realised to what extent the Soviet officers 
have become a caste. This was Stalin’s doing. In the middle 
nineteen-thirties, with the threat of war growing, he decided 
to superimpose the former Tsarist discipline and hierarchy 
on the revolutionary Red Army. Glittering uniforms with 
medals galore reappeared. Ranks up to that of marshal 
were reintroduced ; so were big pay differentials. Socially, 
the gap between officers and other ranks was widened by 
the creation of separate officers’ messes and clubs ; there 
were even clubs for officers’ wives. 


Stalin was aware that such an élite united by common 
privileges, was inherently dangerous, but he went through 
several changes of mind about the best means of keeping 
it under control. These were well illustrated during the 
war. In 1941, in the first gloomy moments of defeat, he 
revived the revolutionary practice of appointing political 
commissars to army units and of obliging the military com- 
manders to get their orders countersigned by the commis- 
sars. But a year later, when the professional soldiers had 
got the military situation in hand, the political advisers were 
once again subordinated to the military commanders. Later, 
when victory was in sight, Stalin decided to push the mar- 
shals into the background. He therefore devalued the rank 


by inflation ; the one and only generalissimo appointed lots 
of new marshals ; this was when politicians like Beria and 


Bulganin got their batons. Once again he strengthened the 


party’s control ; once again he gave the security police a 
freer rein. Marshal Zhukov’s resistance to this trend led 
to a clash with Stalin and to the marshal’s disgrace: in 
1947 the hero of the war was relegated to the command 
of the Odessa region. 


Marshal Zhukov’s rise after Stalin’s death went with a 
growth of the independence of the armed services. The 
army’s backing in the struggle against Beria was natural ; 
it enabled Marshal Zhukov to get rid of supervision by the 
dreaded security services. But party fetters could not be 
struck off in such a spectacular fashion. Party control of 
the armed forces is directed by the Central Political Board, 
which is at the same time a department of the ministry of 
defence and a subsidiary of the party’s central committee. 
The confusion is perpetuated at all levels. The political 
instructors (or politruks) owe a double allegiance—to their 
military commanders and to their political superiors. To 
make matters even more complicated, more than 80 per 
cent of the officers are party members themselves. But 
they are soldiers more than politicians. The politruks, on 
the other hand, have a divided loyalty. 


In the last few years the army has done much to increase 
its power and prestige. When Soviet writers were allowed 
to take a more critical view of Russian society, including the 
armed services, army papers reacted much as Colonel Blimp 
might have done to any slurs on the officers’ honour. Other 
aspects of destalinisation, however, were to the army’s 
liking. The destruction of the Stalin myth emphasised the 
part played by the fighting generals in winning the war. 
Krasnaya Zvyezda, the army paper, has several times 
recommended that biographies of Russia’s war heroes should 
be published. This is now described as an attempt to 
create “the cult of Zhukov,” though the glory was cer- 
tainly reflected on the services as a whole. Finally, Marshal 
Zhukov undoubtedly showed zeal in tracking down Stalin’s 
accomplices. He may have shown more zeal than was wel- 
come, and this may have prompted Mr Khrushchev’s 
counter-action ; last week’s proceedings before the central 
committee bear this supposition out. 

But the struggle between the party secretary and the 
marshal was not only a purely personal clash for power ; 
it was also a fight for supremacy between party and army. 
Logically, therefore, the fall of the marshal should be fol- 
lowed by a closer grip by the party over the armed services. 
Mr Khrushchev may be tempted to strengthen the powers 
of the Central Political Board and remove it from military 
control ; he may try to fill the services with trusted party 
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men, and so on. To weaken the army’s solidarity, he 
might even try to merge the party organisations for army 
men into broader, preponderantly civilian, organisations. 
It he does these things he may meet strong resistance ; 
in any case, he cannot fully succeed so long as the officers’ 
esprit de corps remains unbroken. He might combine such 
a campaign with an attack on the high pay and other privi- 
leges which the officers enjoy ; thus he might force them 
to fight an awkward rearguard action on unfavourable 
ground. It is not easy to rally public support in defence 
of the privileges of a caste. 

Mr Khrushchev has timed his showdown well. In the 
rocket age standing armies and their commanders !ose some- 
thing of their primary importance. Psychologically, the 
Russian people would certainly have been even more per- 
turbed by the disgrace of their most famous commander if 
the super-sputnik were not circling the earth. Yet Mr 
Khrushchev’s position is not altogether secure. One danger 
arises from his relative mildness. Execution, as Bernard 
Shaw remarked, is the ultimate form of political censorship. 
If Mr Khrushchev should run into trouble, his opponents 
could call one of the exiles back. 

The other difficulty is that Mr Khrushchev cannot both 
weaken the army and use it as a powerful ally in internal 
party rivalries as he had done in the past. If he goes on 
fighting on two fronts he runs a strong risk of being defeated. 
Finally, his need for popularity is undiminished. Should 
his policies create serious discontent among the Russian 
people, then even the central committee, that faithful body 
which has helped him to crush an awkward marshal as it 
previously helped him to defeat awkward politicians, might 
yet surprise him unpleasantly. 


Filipino Fantasia 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN MANILA 


OLITICAL campaigning in the Philippines costs money. 

A candidate for Congress is said not to stand much 
chance unless he is prepared to spend at least £5,000; a 
would-be senator is expected to sprinkle the voters with at 
least £8,500. In the 1953 elections, the Liberal party 
(which lost) spent about £750,000 ; the parties are expected 
to overshoot this target by a considerable margin in the 
campaign which closes next Tuesday. 

If pesos have flowed like water, blood has flowed also. 
As in previous elections, several people have already been 
killed, and the Commission on Elections—a constitutionally 
entrenched body which most Filipinos regard as being some- 
what puritanical in its views—has had to call on the candi- 
dates to hold down their armed bodyguards to a maximum 
of four apiece. The candidates and their pistol-packing 
bodyguards have been travelling energetically through the 
lush countryside in Cadillacs—except for Mr Manahan, 
who prefers to drop in on remote villages by helicopter— 
accompanied by ukelele-playing professional clowns singing 
bawdy songs, and distributing T-shirts, hats and cigarette- 
lighters with their names and slogans printed on them. 

Thus the campaign has not lacked flamboyancy ; but the 
background is sombre. Mr Alfonso Cala'ang, president of 
the Philippines Bankers’ Association, has declared: “ There 
is no solution of our economic crisis at this time, but drastic 
measures could prevent a collapse.” The foreign exchange 
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reserves have been falling at an alarming rate, and the peso, 
officially pegged at a 2:1 ratio to the dollar, is in real danger 
of becoming what Filipinos call “ Mickey Mouse money.” 
Unfortunately no drastic measures to stop it have yet been 
devised. The rival candidates, busy distributing T-shirts, 
refuse to, be lured on to difficult economic terrain, and con- 
tent themselves with vague assurances that all will be well 
provided it is they and not the other fellows who are elected. 

Both main parties, the Liberals and the Nacionalistas, 
claim that the mantle of the late President Magsaysay has 
fallen on them. Mr Magsaysay was a Liberal who deserted 
to the Nacionalistas, and President Garcia, who stepped into 
the dead man’s shoes from the vice-presidency and who 
hopes to be re-elected, solemnly adjures the voters to “ keep 
faith with Magsaysay.” But Mr Yulo, the Liberal’s presi- 
dential candidate, has adopted as his slogan, “ Magsaysay 
was our guy, now Yulo is our Magsaysay”; while Mr 
Manahan, a close associate of the dead President who has 
come out in this election with his own Progressive party, 
declares no less firmly: “If you loved Magsaysay, you love 
Manahan.” 


These slogans are, however, somewhat belied, at least in 
the cases of Mr Garcia and Mr Yulo, by their other 
approaches to the voters. Thus Mr Garcia blandly points 
out that the Nacionalistas have 22 out of the 24 senators, 
71 of the present 102 congressmen, 50 of the §4 provincial 
governors and 959 of the 1,141 city mayors, and concludes, 
probably correctly: “With all of them campaigning and 
promising public works, I do not see how we can lose.” It 
is to the power of the pork-barrel that Mr Garcia is plainly 
pinning his hopes. So is Mr Yulo, except that his promised 
pork-barrel is even bigger. Telling the voters that if they 
elect him he will get them $500 million from the United 
States, Mr Yulo explains: “I am the candidate who is 
most acceptable to America: no Filipino has more American 
friends than I.” These frank appeals to cupidity moved the 
Manila Times to remark: “ Virtue is its own reward, but 
money is something you can buy votes with.” 


* 


Mr Manahan has passionately attacked both Mr Garcia 
and Mr Yulo for “ placing the highest value on political 
spoils ”; but he is not without his own vanities. His cam- 
paign managers are making the most of his superficial physi- 
cal resemblance to Mr Magsaysay by much touching up of 
his photographs, and, when reminded that Mr Manahan 
lacks political experience, his supporters promptly retort : 
“ So did Eisenhower ”; they overlook the fact that Mr Eisen- 
hower before becoming President of the United States had 
been Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces whereas Mr 
Manahan’s last public office was as a commissioner of 
customs. 

The only presidential candidate with a party behind him 
who does not claim to be a second Magsaysay is Senator 
Recto, who also has no pork-barrel, and few American 
friends. It has nevertheless been left to Senator Recto to 
portray publicly the stark realities of the situation in which 
the Philippines finds itself. This is not likely to garner him 
many votes, but it is refreshing. The blunt Senator has told 
the voters : “ We have received millions of dollars in aid 
but they have been squandered by a succession of corrupt 
and improvident administrations, with the rich getting richer, 
and the poor not only getting poorer but multiplying in 
alarming proportions as well.” These facts can hardly be 
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disputed, for the population is trebling every fifty years, and 
the United States has contributed over $2.5 billion to the 
Philippines’ economy, with remarkably little to show for it. 
But Senator Recto’s tactless strictures on fecundity have 
antagonised the Church—83 per cent of Filipinos are 
Catholics ; his well-known belief that Magsaysay was some- 
thing less than a demi-god has incurred the odium that 
always attaches to those who dare to try to diminish a 
popular myth ; and he is somewhat obsessive about “ sub- 
servience ” to the United States. Senator Recto’s chances 
of being installed in the presidential palace of Malacanang 
are exceedingly dim. ; 

Whether it is Mr Garcia or Mr Yulo who wins the elec- 
tion will make little difference to some underlying realities. 
The Philippines, which has a population of 22 million and 
could with proper development sustain 80 million, is not a 
happy place. Its culture is Spanish, crudely asphalted over 
with the less desirable, “ rock ‘n’ roll” manifestations of 
the American way of life. It is a misfit in Asia, about which 
it has the gravest misconceptions. When Japan was defeated, 
the Philippines confidently, if naively, expected to take 
Jzpan’s place as the American-sponsored leader of Asia. 
The inevitable disappointment of this hope has produced 
an alarming sourness. 

The Filipinos hate the Japanese, detest the Chinese 
(there are 300,000 Chinese merchants who energetically 
engross the wholesale and much of the retail trade) and in 
their hearts agree with many of the outspoken Senator 
Recto’s criticisms of America. Until Mr Magsaysay came 
along, their political system, modelled (with some slaphappy 
and significant differences) on the American pattern 
threatened to backfire into the graft, corruption and violence 
of a “ banana fepublic.” It now threatens to do so again. 
“ Given two years of a revival of pre-Magsaysay graft,” one 
observer has prophesied, “and the Huks will be coming 
down from the hills again.” There were once § million 
Huks and Huk sympathisers. But none of the candidates 
likely to win on November 12th gives much sign of aware- 
ness that this could happen. 


Shields and Sputniks 


BY OUR DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are signs in Nato that what Mr Sandys’s white 

paper on defence strategy failed to do in April, the 
sputniks have now done: European members of the western 
alliance are at last preparing to revise some of their rather 
old-fashioned ideas about the form modern war would take. 
This does not mean that Mr Sandys’s radical view that in 
modern war there can be no gradations between all-out 
strategic nuclear bombing and mere frontier affrays or 
colonial operations, is any nearer acceptance. As a military 
thinker, he remains highly unpopular. The Nato planners 
continue to hold that Nato must have sizeable forces capable 
of dealing with limited, as well as small, wars; and the 
importance of ground forces as an essential part of the 
strategic deterrent is still a cardinal belief. What is fading 
fast is the idea that Europe can be “ defended ” by a Nato 
“ shield” ; what is new is the readiness to recast the grand 
strategy of the alliance, to replan its productive effort, and 
above all to make a fresh attempt to pool resources and 
allocate tasks. 
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Nato is still firmly convinced that General Norstad needs 
the twenty divisions which his report calls for, plus the 
eight divisions available for swift mobilisation. Nothing 
short of this is considered a sure deterrent against an attempt 
by Russia to exploit its strength in conventional arms now 
that it has demonstrated its mastery of the long-range 
rocket. General Norstad thinks that he can count on 18 
or 19 divisions, more or less at the ready, when he gets all 
seven German divisions next year, provided the British force 
on the Continent does not fall below three fully efficient 
divisions. Because the emphasis is upon efficiency and 
readiness, Nato is firmly opposing the further suggested 
British cut of 13,500 men. The Americans, in particular, 
refuse to accept British arguments that these are just “ tail ”; 
they think their loss will appreciably weaken the fighting 
power of the British army. 

But it is now recognised that the British have a strong 
case for economies for balance of payments reasons ; the 
seven per cent Bank rate is a cogent argument. Nato is now 
thinking of financial ways of enabling Britain to keep its 
full engagement to WEU. It seems possible, for instance, 
that Dr Adenauer might contemplate the payment of the 
sterling equivalent of the cost of the British forces in 
Germany (over and above the German contribution) into 
some kind of German counterpart fund in London. At the 
same time the Americans are cautiously thinking about how 
Britain could use the Rhine army divisions at short notice 
overseas as part of the British emergency reserve. It is 
believed that Britain’s difficulties could be met. . What 
worries Nato is the British Government’s pledge to abandon 
conscription ; this is increasingly seen as a deadly threat to 
the effectiveness of the British army. 


* 


In this an optimist may see a greater readiness in Europe 
to realise that western defence is global ; that Europe is only 
one sector of the whole ; that Nato is effectively, though it 
is not formally, involved everywhere. Sputniks, Syria and 
seven per cent have all contributed to this new attitude. It 
is recognised that Britain serves Nato by standing on guard 
at other points on the western periphery ; but this wider 
view in Europe would be encouraged if the British Ministry 
of Defence were prepared to consult the Nato governments 
about its plans for defending the west in those sectors, and 
the commitments of men and material that these entail. 
Mr Sandys could contribute to allied solidarity if he took 
the allies more into British confidence on these points rather 
than merely informing them of decisions already taken. 

These matters will play a part at the Nato “ summit” 
meeting in December. Most attention will, of course, be 
given to co-operation in developing nuclear armaments, and 
to the question just “ how far down the line ” the nuclear 
club should go in placing these weapons irrevocably in 
allied hands. But the new feeling of western inter- 
dependence ought also to give new impetus to efforts to 
pool resources. It is now fatalistically accepted that, despite 
the good work done by some weapons co-ordination com- 
mittees, and some bilateral planning of research, the 
standardisation of Nato equipment is not likely to go very 
much further than the small arms round of ammunition. 
The real problem now is to allocate whole programmes to 
the industries of Nato countries: for example, to find a 
worthwhile mass-production job (perhaps a close support 
fighter) for the French aircraft industry. As Shape still 
feels that the west needs every type of missile, the ever- 
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riding need is to find ways of organising the industries of 
the West to work as a team. 

The development of new weapons is teaching Nato to 
rethink the types of threat against which it must prepare. 
The British cut in fighters has been followed by smaller but 
significant American cuts. Both the promise of ground-to- 
air interceptor missiles, and the growing potentialities of 
ground-to-ground intermediate missiles, dictate this cut. 
What is the use of concentrating on all-weather interceptor 
planes at a million dollars apiece, when these provide little 
defence against low-level missile attack ? 


Russian prowess in rocketry also forces Nato to take a 
completely new look at its plans for dispersal of air bases. 
It has to relate the elaborate efforts to “ wire Europe up” 
to resist attack on the ground to the prospect that its flank 
might be turned militarily or politically elsewhere. In short, 
a purely Nato concept of western defence is no longer 
enough. Nato is only one part of a collective system in 
which France and Germany are as affected by threats to 
south-east Asia as is Britain or America. 


Arab Eyes on Pipelines 


EVELOPMENTS in the division of oil profits, and notably 
D the Iranian-Italian agreement, which is generally 
regarded in the Middle East as a 75-25 agreement, have 
stimulated thought in the Arab world. (Such offsetting 
liabilities as the Iranians have shouldered have escaped 
Arab notice altogether.) For some weeks, Arab newspapers 
have been mentioning a “ Saudi Arabian proposal ” for an 
Arab pipeline system to be financed by the World Bank—a 
proposal in line with the talk that is common in Arab circles 
of extending Arab oil interests to include the transport and 
marketing of oil. Some of the bolder spirits have envisaged 
Arab marketing organisations established in western Europe 
and other areas where there is a demand for Middle Eastern 
oil. The idea is that Arab interests might thereby acquire 
a greater share of the total profit from the Arabs’ main 
natural resource. 

At the meeting of Arab League oil experts held in 
Baghdad this week, which agreed to unify the policy of all 
states towards the foreign companies, the Saudi director 
general of oil and minerals, Sheikh Abdulla Tariki, laid 
a concrete plan on the table. This was for an all-Arab 
trunk pipeline to the Mediterranean, via Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon, and serving Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq and Iran. 
Judging by earlier informal statements on the subject, he 
hoped to finance the venture at least in part with a loan 
from the World Bank. 


The hope of improving the Arab position is by no means 
confined to Saudi Arabia. Indeed, it is the transit 
states that have shown most interest. Lebanon, Syria and 
Jordan still feel that they have been badly served in the 
matter of oil distribution and that their transit dues repre- 
sent a miserable sum compared with the massive revenues 
of producing states like Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 
Mr Emile Bustani, the Lebanese entrepreneur and con- 
tractor, has long argued that it is this sense of unbalance 
and injustice that keeps pipelines insecure, and has suggested 
that the “ have ” governments should purchase goodwill and 
security from the “have-nots” by contributing to a new 
bank for financing development in the poorer territories 
through which the lines run. 
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Yet the suggestion that the creation of an Arab pipeline 
system would help to restore the balance between producing 
and transit states needs careful scrutiny before its validity 
can be accepted. For instance, whether the scheme entailed 
a new construction such as Sheikh Abdulla Tariki envisages, 
or a take-over of existing pipelines built by the companies, 
who would finance the operation ? All the talk is of a 
World Bank loan, but the Bank is a lender of last resort and 
no one can claim that the oil-bearing states are hard up. 
Moreover, even if such a loan were forthcoming, it would 
have to be serviced and funded at rates that Syria, for one, 
has refused to contemplate even in respect of its own 
development programmes. In any event, as the provision of 
initial capital, or the repayment of a World Bank loan, would 
fall most heavily on the producing states that are best able 
to stand the strain, they would be sure to require a corre- 
spondingly high share of the transit dues—a demand that 
might actually increase the existing disproportion. A 
suggestion that private investors and oil companies already 
operating in the area might participate in financing the 
venture would further reduce the expectation of profit of 
the Arab governments concerned. 

The argument that Arab pipelines would be less liable 
to sabotage than western ones is also open to challenge. 
No Arab state showed any tendency to interrupt the flow 
of oil until Britain and France attacked Egypt. Then the 
Syrians blew up pumping stations that were Iraq’s mainstay 
and King Saud—a fact too often forgotten—closed the pipe- 
line from Dhahran to Bahrain refinery, so greatly curtailing 
that island’s revenue ; he also imposed stringent condi- 
tions on the distribution of oil shipped from Saudi Arabia 
by tanker. The conclusion seems to be that, if other govern- 
ments respect Arab sovereignty, oil will flow whether it is 
owned by Arabs or westerners ; if they do not, it will not. 

The key to investment in pipelines, whoever owns them, 
is public security and international security in the lands 
through which they run. If this requirement were fulfilled 
in the Arab lands of transit, all investors would be feeling 
for their wallets, as readily as American ones are doing in 
the case of the projected pipeline from Iran to the Medi- 
terranean via Turkey. Given security in, say, Syria, might 
not the Sheikh of Kuwait be tempted out of the London 
gilt-edged market, or Saudi princes induced to disgorge 
their private hoards in the banks of Zurich and Manhattan ? 

A Syrian mission, led by Khalil el Kallas, minister of 
national economy, is going to Baghdad to discuss guar- 
antees within the next few weeks. But as things stand, 
even Iraq, while in favour of exporting its oil only through 
Arab countries, is offering no financial support for the Saudi 


proposal. 


Canada’s Social Conscience 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


T is disturbing to find in Canada a twentieth-century 
| version of the problems which haunted Britain after the 
industrial revolution: social disruption, overcrowded towns, 
relatively high figures for infant mortality and child neglect. 
The Canadian revolution has been rapid, covering some 15 
to 20 years, but it looks as if Canada’s social conscience is 
lagging behind, so that some of the mistakes of the old 


(Continued on page §07) 
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Pil tell you something 
else about | Shell... 


They’ve increased the efficiency of water as well as of petrol! Modern detergents are largely the 
outcome of Shell chemical research and large-scale production. For example, detergent-alkylate, the 
base of most domestic washing powders — Shell introduced it to Britain and are the biggest suppliers. 
“Teepol”, the famous industrial detergent . . . Shell again. Such products have helped to raise 


standards of hygiene and improve conditions in every walk of life . . . it’s no exaggeration to say ... 


Shell Chemicals are making a cleaner world 


SHELL Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 
WY In association with Petrochemicals Ltd - Oxirane Ltd - Styrene Products Ltd. 
Inst. 2 


TEEPOL is a Registered Trade Mark 





Sons, COGNAG 


as decreed by French Law 


The end to a perfect fener THE CONNOISSEUR 
| 


French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 


may bear the proud title of 


Fine Champagne. 
Remy Martin produce Fine 


PRIDE OF 


EMy MAR 
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Selectivity 


Cuts out waste in advertising 


Long Life 


Adds to advertising value 


The National Magazine Company is 
the publishing Nouse which concen- 
trates on producing selective con- 
sumer periodicals. Every advertiser to 
women will find one or more of these 
publications100% right for his purpose. 


Grood Housekeeping 


Highest total readership of any woman’s monthly magazine, 2/- 


HARPERS sense 


First in fashion authority, 3/6 


Vanity Fair 


Britain’s largest circulating fashion magazine, 1/6 


House Beautiful 


The colourful magazine for the enthusiastic home-lover, 1/6 


The international magazine for the collector, ro/- 


SHE 


Fourth largest circulation of any woman’s monthly magazine, 1/- 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac | 
justly called the “Pride of | 
Cognac”. And it is important | 
to you that Remy Martin make | 
nothing less good. This means | 
that when you insist on Remy | 
Martin, you are sure to get a | 
really fine brandy . . . genuine | 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 


The Good Housekeeping Books 


Am important and authoritative series for the woman who runs a home 


The National Magazine Company Ltd 


oe 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 TEL: SLOANE 4591 


COGNAC 
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industrial countries may be repeated in the new. 


The Canadian attitude is easily understood. The 
economic depression of the thirties made a deep mental 
wound ; it is a harsh country in which to lack food 
and fuel. The Canadians feel: “Let us make money 
quickly while the going is good. Social welfare is a 
political luxury we cannot afford. Look at the British 
and where it has landed them.” This attitude fits in 
with the pioneer spirit, the strong belief that “ self help” 
is the best way. It fits in, too, with the religious funda- 
mentalists, notably in oil-rich Alberta, who believe that 
sickness and misfortune are sent by Providence as punish- 
ment and that the Lord’s work must not be interfered 
with by too much assistance from the state. It fits in, too, 
with the ambitions of the real estate men, the financiers 
and the industrial technicians. 

Nearly two-thirds of Canada’s 16 million people live in 
the towns. It is estimated that by 1980 there will be 26 
million people of whom 8o per cent will be urban. Already 
there is overcrowding, and Canadians show considerable 
reluctance to tackle their slums. Only Toronto, St John’s, 
Newfoundland, and St John, New Brunswick, have under- 
taken small slum clearance schemes paid for by public 
funds. Toronto in the last ten years has expanded more 
rapidly than any other city in the world. But the expansion 
has all been outwards, leaving the old city centre untouched 
and derelict. In spite of the new skyscrapers, the modern 
elegance of Bloor Street and the shining new underground, 
areas like Cabbage Town in the middle of the city are 
squalid, decaying and overcrowded. In such areas live 
the casual, unskilled workers, the older men, the physically 
handicapped, and those who cannot save from low wages 
to meet the unemployment of the Canadian winter. 

The outskirts of some of the new company towns are 
shockingly squalid. For instance a new uranium town is 
being built beside Elliot Lake in Ontario just north of the 
Great Lakes, and by the end of this year about 15,000 
people will be established out there in the virgin forest. 
Houses are graded according to income and status ; as in 
other company towns homes for high grade executives are 
built at “ Snob Hills.” Meanwhile the old neighbouring 
town of Blind River receives the less intelligent and skilled, 
the poor and the desperate, for whom new mining is a lure 5 
houses are overcrowded, local social aid is strained, the 
liquor shops thrive and the jails are full. 

Canada’s rate of infant mortality is nearly twice as high 
as Sweden’s. Ten thousand births a year take place with- 
out a doctor, and in the North American tradition there are 
no midwives. In some provinces the figures for child 
neglect are formidable. In Quebec there are orphanages for 
up to 3,000 children under one roof ; in one institution for 
infants an epidemic killed half the children. Rehabilitation 
services for the disabled and crippled are only just begin- 
ning. The national hospital insurance plan is still only a 
scheme for the future ; there is as yet no agreement between 
the six provinces who have said they will participate. 

In few places in Canada is there much feeling of civic 
responsibility, The poll in local elections is usually low ; 
in many areas last autumn only 30 or 40 per cent. Men and 
women are reluctant to do much voluntary public work. 
Although the proportion of married women who do paid 
work is much smaller than in Britain, in 11 out of 43 cities 
no woman has ever sat either on the council or on the 
education or hospital boards. 
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Canada is rich in eminent and responsible sociologists, 
town planners, doctors, priests, teachers and industrialists 
who are well aware of the danger to human beings of some 
aspects of industrialism and who work hard for safeguards. 
Some examples of the most efficient social institutions in 
North America are to be found in Canada. But the social 
engineers will have to work as quickly as their industrial 
counterparts. If they do not hasten their task of altering 
public opinion, of pricking social consciences, then Canada 
will become a country of bleak contrasts between rich and 
poor, a country of great wealth existing within a vast area 
of poverty—of the mind as well as the purse. 


Making the Most of the 
Mekong 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


ENERAL WHEELER, whom the United Nations entrusted 
with the task of clearing the Suez Canal, is shortly 
expected in Bangkok as chairman of an international mission 
concerned with another waterway, the great Mekong river. 
The governments of Cambodia, Laos, Siam and South 
Vietnam have been considering an ambitious 20-year plan 
for developing the lower reaches of the Mekong. The project 
originated with the United Nations over five years ago, but 
the distraught state of Indo-China prevented a start being 
made until last year. Even then, difficulties remained, 
such as Siam’s idea that such a scheme should be handled 
by Seato, and Cambodia’s traditional distrust of Vietnam. 
A detailed survey of the region has now been prepared 


by Ecafe (the UN 
Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the 
Far East), and the 
proposals selected by 
the four governments 
will be closely scruti- 
nised by the UN 
mission later this 
month. 

It is often difficult 
to persuade sovereign 
states to collaborate 
in the development 
of water resources and 
in flood control. No 
river development 
project involving as 
many as four govern- 
ments has ever been 
attempted ; there will 
be many problems to 
overcome, Neverthe- 
less, there are signs 
that the governments 
concerned wish to co- 
operate. The first 
stage would be a 
three-year programme of preparatory work at an estimated 
annual cost of about $3 million. Even this modest first stage 
would require financial help from friendly governments. 
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The main emphasis of the project would be on the 
development of hydro-electric power, improved navigation 
facilities, irrigation, drainage and land reclamation, and flood 
control. The Mekong is a snow-fed river with a plentiful 
discharge. About seven easily accessible sites for hydro- 
electric power plants are located within reasonable distances 
of the potential load centres, and the topography of the 
river basin would permit the river flow to be diverted for 
irrigation. The river offers good possibilities for the 
development of inland navigation ; it does not wind much, 
so that distances along the waterway seldom exceed those 
along existing land routes. With improved navigation 
facilities, transport costs would be half that of rail trans- 
port and about one-sixth that of road transport. 

There is a vast potential for the development of irrigation 
which would benefit many millions inhabiting the lower 
Mekong basin. The area of land under cultivation could 
be almost doubled by a more effective use of the Mekong 
waters. At present the river inundates several million acres 
of arable land in the delta each year; so there are oppor- 
tunities for the reclamation and improvement of land by 
flood control and drainage works. 

Present proposals lay special stress on projects that would 
benefit more than one country. Five projects have been 
selected for further detailed investigation: Pamong, Sambor 
and Tonle Sap as first priority ; second, Khone Falls ; third, 
Khemmarat. 

The UN Technical Assistance Board will probably 
supply some initial funds. The United States has ex- 
pressed willingness to provide technical aid, and may also 
eventually allocate development capital if a joint request 
from the four riparian governments is approved. France, 
Japan and India have also offered to help. The four 
interested governments have asked Mr Narasimhan, the 
dynamic executive secretary of Ecafe, to undertake informal 
discussions with other governments, particularly the 
Colombo Plan countries, which might be willing to give 
financial and technical assistance. The four countries which 
would benefit from the scheme have emphasised the Asian 
nature of the project and do not want it to be controlled even 
loosely by donor countries ; indeed, there is a strong prefer- 
ence for having it co-ordinated by Ecafe in Bangkok rather 
than at UN headquarters in New York. 


RETAIL BUSINESS 


FOOD 


The second issue of MERCHANDISE TRENDS, our quarterly , 
bulletin on the supply of consumer goods, includes: 


FRESH FRUIT ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
Opportunities for filling supply gaps 


MORE AND MORE IMPORTED PROCESSED FOODS 
A clear new trend 


VEGETABLES SUPPLY 
Plenty of scope for expansion 


also 


RETAIL TRADE AND FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 
The opportunities outlined 
Full details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED, 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHI 1511 Ext. 144 
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Belgium’s Financial Ripple 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FEW days ago the Belgian government paid the first 
A of four monthly instalments in repayment of the over- 
draft it had incurred a month earlier with the National Bank. 
The “tough ” policy of the governors of Belgian’s central 
bank has thus been maintained ; and it is a remarkable 
example of the financial orthodoxy which has prevailed in 
Belgium since the war. Under a convention signed in 1948 
the government may overdraw by 10,000 million francs but 
no more. Faced with a.demand for loan repayment 
from the Congo Central Bank, and with other financial 
commitments, the government overstepped the limit by 
2,500 million francs. 


In private banking quarters, comments on the govern- 
ment’s failure to keep within the agreed margin tends to be 
outspoken. “Improvidence” is a word freely used and 
much is said about ministers who see dangers coming and 
walk into them with their eyes open. M. van Acker’s gov- 
ernment is, however, swallowing the medicine prescribed 
by the National Bank without too visible a grimace of dis- 
taste. Indeed the government has neither called for a revi- 
sion of the 1948 convention, nor even attempted to argue 
that the situation is sufficiently critical to justify exceptional 
measures. (Some government coalition leaders have done 
both, but not ministers.) It has agreed, not merely to make 
good the extra overdraft, but also to accept the Bank’s blunt 
invitation to take steps to prevent further borrowing. A new 
loan of 55 per cent five-year bonds has been floated, and 
has proved popular ; and new indirect taxes are planned. In 
addition, reforms in monetary policy were discussed by 
the government and the National Bank last week. One 
of these is aimed at increasing the Bank’s control over 
credit accounts, at the expense of the Belgian Treasury. 
Under another contemplated measure, interest on deposit 
accounts will be raised. This should encourage saving and 
reduce the note circulation. (It is a Belgian peculiarity that 
the amount of bank deposits is only about 75 per cent of 
the money in circulation ; in Britain, bank deposits are more 
than three times as great as notes in circulation). 

The government’s docility seems to have two causes. One 
—which is not normally decisive with executives—is doubt- 
less the awareness that it is in the wrong; the Bank’s 
admonitory finger was wagged in a face that was already 
blushing. The other cause is that, broadly speaking, the 
government and the National Bank agree in their assess- 
ment of Belgium’s economic situation. They agree that it 
is inflationary, even though a slight recession may be on the 
way. The warning signs are certainly there. In an economy 
as sensitive to outside influences as Belgium’s, it is not sur- 
prising that these signs are mainly external : a drop in 
foreign orders because of the tighter credit policies of some 
of Belgium’s best customers, particularly Britain, France 
and Holland. 


The government’s view of the economy is not, however, 
unanimous. An influential dissident is Professor Baudhuin, 
whose views appear in La Libre Belgique. M. Baudhuin 
believes recession to be closer than the government is pre- 
pared to admit—a view difficult to reconcile with present 
conditions of full employment (indeed, of shortage of man- 
power), wage claims and rising retail prices (while wholesale 
prices are falling). M. Baudhuin maintains that the ceiling of 
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10,000 million francs on government overdrafts is obsolete 
in terms of present values and that it would be not dan- 
gerous, but beneficial, to raise it. There is little disposition, 
on the official side, to quarrel with this view. But it is 
felt that a change would become essential only if the current 
of recession were to set in more strongly. 

It is too early to say whether the new measures will do the 
trick that it is expected of them. It is to be hoped that they 
will, because the psychological climate is bad for more 
drastic medicine. A natural reluctance to swallow unpalat- 
able mixtures is heightened by heady talk of the wonders 
to be unveiled next year at the Brussels World Fair. A 
further discouragement to unpopular measures is the loom- 
ing general election, which is due not later than next June. 
It would take more than the present financial ripple to per- 
suade M. Van Acker to raise taxes until it hurt or cut public 
spending till the cut was visible, 


Dr Erhard’s Victory 


ROM the domestic struggle among the Christian Demo- 
F crats that marked the formation of Dr Adenauer’s third 
cabinet, Professor Ludwig Erhard has emerged as the 
strongest figure after the Chancellor himself. As Dr 
Adenauer’s official deputy and as chairman of the economic 
committee of the cabinet, which includes the ministers of 
foreign affairs, of housing and agriculture among others, 
he has the strongest voice in German economic policy. As 
things stand today, he seems marked for the succession 
more clearly than any other candidate has yet been ; though 
the Chancellor is still credited with different intentions, 
and Herr Etzel may yet prove to be the dark horse in 
the race. 

The plainest implication of Dr Erhard’s victory will be 
for Germany’s home economic policy. Professor Erhard’s 
liberal measures, his removal of controls, his struggle to 
prevent the revival of cartels, his liberal import policy have 
earned well-deserved fame for their part in the German 
economic “ miracle.” A main item in the new government’s 
programme will be tax reform. Inducements and aids to 
saving, reductions in taxes on dividends, “ people’s shares ” 
for small investors, a reform of company law and a broad 
tax reform are to give new life to the capital market. State 
credits to housing will be cut and rents decontrolled. The 
reforms will be executed by Herr Etzel, the new minister 
of finance, but presumably in concert with Professor 
Erhard ; they will open a new phase in Germany’s evolving 
market economy. 

The main effect of Dr Erhard’s promotion, however, will 
be not so much to give new freedoms to Germany’s market 
economy as to put the freedoms he has already won for it 
to better use. Professor Erhard has always qualified the 
“market economy” of his ideal with the adjective 
“sozial.” The economic liberties which west Germany 
now enjoys are intended, in his theory, not merely to give 
rein to the dynamic forces of German private enterprise, but 
to enable the price mechanism to work freely and flexibly 
as the subtle regulator of the economy. Only then, 
Professor Erhard holds, can the government use all the 
tools of policy open to it—budgets, monetary measures— 
to counter cyclic trends in a Keynesian sense. In an age 
when the sound economic management of an economy has 
been so frequently confused with the idea of physical con- 
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trols, Professor Erhard has always maintained that piece- 
meal interventions and rigidities in the economy (among 
which he would include controlled rents on the one hand 
and cartels on the other) only hamper the pilot. , 

In the last decade Professor Erhard has got rid of quite 
a few of these distortions, but until now he has never really 
been given the wheel. His Economics Ministry is, in 
effect, a Board of Trade. Monetary policy has been in the 
hands of the central bank, financial policy in those of Herr 
Schaffer, the outgoing minister of finance, and the trade 
policy department of the foreign office has been a serious 
rival for the control of external trade policy. Professor 
Erhard has had some influence in all these fields. But the 
central bank, constitutional guardian of the currency, has 
perhaps erred on the side of caution and the fiscal policies 
of Herr Schaffer have been constantly criticised for their 
excessive prudence and disregard of economic policy. 

Dr Erhard’s rise is particularly significant today when 
the oddly contradictory hazards of inflation and of the pay- 
ments surplus are steadily closing in on western Germany. 
His academic work has made him a keen judge of the 
business cycle ; and exceptionally large wage demands this 
autumn underline the wisdom of Dr Adenauer’s decision 
to hand over economic policy to someone who is trusted 
by unions and consumers. 


* 


To the outside world, however, it is Professor Erhard’s 
appreciation of the danger to world trade created by 
Germany’s exchange surplus that gives most immediate 
significance to his victory. He has always looked upon 
larger imports into Germany as the obvious remedy for 
its export surplus, and he has put this into practice with 
repeated tariff cuts. The German farmers, the main obstacle 
to further cuts, remain a noisy pressure group. But at least 
Dr Erhard’s chairmanship of the economic committee of the 
cabinet will give him more hold on agricultural policy, as 
well as a stronger position against other pressure groups. 

But in the immediate future the main moves to put 
Germany’s huge exchange reserve back in circulation will 
probably concern capital exports. The pedantry which 
made Herr Schaffer obstruct early repayment of Germany’s 
foreign debts because of the difficulties of making budgetary 
arrangements will be gone; there may even be a less 
defensive approach to the problem of military support’ 
payments to the allies. Already in recent months there have 
been signs of a new German will to put the surplus back 
to work in financing world trade. More may follow ; while 
the strengthening of the capital market by means of tax 
reform may well bring a really significant export of private 
capital within the next five years or so. 

For some time Professor Erhard has also advocated a con- 
certed international effort to adjust rates of exchange. But 
he does not favour a revaluation of the mark against the 
dollar. Nor does he regard alterations in exchange rates 
as anything but a rather extreme remedy for a situation 
already out of hand. He has always cherished the goal of 
currency convertibility ; abroad, as at home, he believes that 
restrictions cause more trouble than they remove. 

The success of schemes for a common market and free 
trade area in Europe will certainly depend on Professor 
Erhard’s success in “curing” the German surplus. He 
himself has often pointed out that the crux of both is not 
institutional arrangements but whether the European coun- 
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tries can pursue the concerted “ European ” policies which 
alone will permit trade barriers to fall. And before the 
main battle was joined over Herr Schaffer he won a signi- 
ficant minor skirmish. Dr Adenauer had flirted with the 
idea of setting up a new Ministry of European Affairs. It 
foundered on the opposition of Dr Erhard and of the 
foreign minister, Herr von Brentano. German policy in 
European integration will be Professor Erhard’s responsi- 
bility, as Dr Adenauer made clear last week. 

His new position may enable him to give a new impetus 
to the project for a European free trade area. As the Ger- 
mans are painfully aware, no personality has yet been found 
to give the scheme diplomatic leadership akin to that which 
M. Spaak gave the common market. Why not Professor 
Erhard ?, the Diisseldorf Handelsblatt lately suggested. 
He has always been the main champion of the free trade 
area in Germany itself. No one doubts Professor Erhard’s 
economic ability. But for a long time he seemed to lack 
the political weight which would fit him to succeed Dr 
Adenauer. In the recent election campaign, however, the 
economist played a spectacular political part. As economic 
matters take the centre of the Eurepean stage he is gaining 
a European stature. 


More Britons for Australia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


BRITISH public opinion poll published in Australian 
A newspapers this year showed that Canada was the 
first choice of Britons wishing to emigrate. Australia and 


New Zealand came second. When, however, it actually 


comes to going, more British migrants come out to Australia 
than to both Canada and New Zealand combined. In fact, 
in the past few years, the number of British people who have 
emigrated to Australia is almost as large as the total of those 
who have gone to Canada, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Rhodesia. 

Yet Australia still wants more British migrants within its 
planned intake of about 120,000 newcomers a year. Since 
January, 1946, approximately 575,000 people of British 
nationality have come to dwell in Australia, representing 
46 per cent of all permanent new arrivals. About a tenth 
of these have been Maltese and Cypriots. Immigrants from 
the British Isles has thus been of the order of 41 or 42 per 
cent of all immigration. But when permanent departures 
from Australia are accounted for (these are departures par- 
ticularly of “old Australians” of British descent—only 
about one in sixteen of British migrants have returned home 
disgruntled) the British proportion of net migration, that is 
the excess of permanent arrivals over permanent departures, 
becomes probably as low as 30 per cent. 

Pressure on the government to attract more and more 
British migrants has been increasing. The government has 
in fact been anxious for a long time to take every healthy 
and steady Briton who wants to come. A British migrant 
may travel to Australia for £10 sterling, the Commonwealth 
bearing most of the remainder of the fare. But the number 
of British migrants is limited by the number who want to 
come. British people require firmer assurances on housing 
and congenial work than many of the continental migrants, 
particularly those from southern Europe. Shipping, too, 
has been a recurring difficulty. 
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The pressures for increased British migration have a 
variety of origins not all of which are equally worthy. Most 
Australians feel that British immigrants offer the best chance 
of increasing the population and at the same time retaining 
the way of life which they think of as distinctly Australian. 
Because this is, to a considerable extent, a continuation and 
development of the British way, new British migrants are 
more readily assimilated than continental Europeans. 
Australians do not consider the “ Poms ” as foreigners. The 
Australian workman is less suspicious of a British workmate 
than he is of some of the continental migrants, for the Briton 
is generally as union-conscious as he is himself. 


The Australian Labour movement, which in the imme- 
diate postwar years fathered one of the most vigovous of all 
immigration schemes, has been critical of the present immi- 
gration intake. Dr Evatt has accused the government of 
wanting non-British migrants because they would not press 
for their political and industrial rights as much as Britons 
would. Some left-wing Labour and militantly Protestant 

eople also fear that the heavy influx from southern Europe 
is tending to alter too much the balance of religions in 
Australia. Probably about half the postwar migration has 
been Roman Catholic, and Roman Catholics make up about 
one-quarter of the existing population. 


Australia’s population is 9} million. For the past eighi 
years it has increased at an annual rate of 2.46 per cent. 
This has been made up of 1.35 per cent natural increase 
and 1.11 per cent net immigration. If the natural increase 
of old Australians is added to the British immigration, the 
two together represent approximately 70 per cent of the 
yearly population increase ; the remainder, the purely non- 
British increase, is about 30 per cent. But the figure of 
7o per cent includes children born in Australia to non- 
British migrant parents. As the prewar population of 
Australia consisted of a proportion of people of British 
descent well above 70 per cent, the trend of postwar 
migration has been to make Australia slightly less British— 
but not to an extent that has caused real concern to a 
decidedly pro-British government. 


The government has, however, embarked on a “ Bring 
Out a Briton” campaign which asks Australians to take a 
direct and personal hand in encouraging British migration. 
The Government has said to town and shire councils, 
farmers’ bodies, clubs, civic organisations and private indi- 
viduals: “ Find a job and a home and we will find the 
Briton and bring him out.” The Briton, for a temporary 
period, has to be prepared to be separated from his family 
and to live in a hostel. The scheme is primarily designed 
for Britons who would like to migrate to Australia but have 
no friends or relatives to sponsor them. The first 49 fami- 
lies to come to Australia under the scheme arrived in July 
with considerable publicity and ministerial welcomes in 
both Melbourne and Sydney. 

Australians have responded well to the scheme. A Mel- 
bourne Presbyterian Church is raising money to provide 
houses for Scottish migrants ; so are several Caledonian 
societies. But the most notable effect so far has been to 
stimulate interest in the existing personal nomination scheme 
under which people in Australia who can provide accommo- 
dation may sponsor a relative or friend from Britain for ao 
assisted passage. In the first six months of this year personal 
nominations of British migrants amounted to 16,186 com- 
pared with 10,146 in the same period last year. Part of this 
increase, however, might be due, not to Australian enthu- 
siasm, but to the rush of inquiries in Britain late last year. 
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First-class honours in Chemistry, eh, Fim? I expect you've been offered plenty of jobs. 


— Yes, but unfortunately most of them have been in industry. 


i What’s so unfortunate about that? 


Well, I'd like to go on doing the kind of research we do at the University. 


Industrial research holds no attractions for me. 


Why not? I used to think like you, but since I joined I.C.1. Ive seen that research 
in industry can be just as satisfying. Think of the value to hospitals 

of the new anaesthetic ‘Fluothane’ and the importance to farmers of ‘Helmox’, om 

a new treatment for lung-worm disease in their calile. oz = = 


Both are recent I.C.I. discoveries and this is obviously work of national importance. 
Perhaps it is, but I'd prefer to continue pursuing knowledge for its own sake. 


Maybe, but whether you work in a University or in an industrial 
laboratory yow ll be employing the same scientific method, the 
same mental approach—and is there anything derogatory in acquiring 
scientific knowledge to use it for practical ends? 
I don’t suppose there is, really. 
Of course there isn’t. And you might find yourself doing pure research in I.C.I. 
anyway. About 15% of I.C.1.’s big research budget is devoted to fundamental 

work, and some of the men engaged in it have achieved international 


recognition in their particular fields. 
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This window breast panelling on Bank Court, Hemel Hempstead 


New Town Centre, is an interesting use of Rigidal Mansard corru- 
British 


gated aluminium sheet. Specially produced Mansard sheets are used, 


Aluminium each 5’ 6” wide and having eleven corrugations at 6” centres. 


in the Rigidal Mansard makes an attractive facing, and aluminium is 


long-lived and needs little maintenance. 


New Towns 


Architect: H. Keilett Ablett, F.R.I.B.A.. M.T.P.I. Chief Architect, 
The Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation. 


General Contractors: Leslie & Co. Ltd. 


90 ft. x 20 ft. window with Rigidal panelling by The Crittall Manufacturing Co. Lid 


my Building Exhibition, Olympia. STAND 226, ROW P, National Hall, 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON S Wl 
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URING the last twelve months, 13 tinplate 
D works in South Wales, which operated 79 hand 
tinplate mills, have been closed; only eight, 

with 26 hand mills, are left in operation. It seems 
doubtful today whether there will be any by this time 
next year ; indeed, if demand softens further, they 
could all be gone by March. The few hand mills 
making sheet steel in Wales are still in business, though 
their output is down ; some produce special qualities 
such as electrical sheet or earn profits on galvanising 
to help out unremunerative production of sheets. Three 
of the steel works that used to produce sheet and tin- 
plate bars for the hand mills have turned over to billet 
production (incidentally swelling a quite substantial 
surplus of billets in the British steel market today). 
Two others are being closed. Wellingborough Iron 
Company in Northamptonshire has one blast furnace 
banked down and another in slack blast ; and the future 
of other blast furnaces in the Midlands, which used 
to produce foundry iron but have recently been sending 
iron to these Welsh steel works, is now in question. 
These reductions in steel capacity, actual and 
prospective, are primarily the result of “ technical 
surpluses.” Total deliveries of tinplate in the first three- 
quarters of this year were considerably higher than in 
the same months of 1956, though ordering has slackened 
of late. But output from the continuous tinplate mills 
at Trostre and Velindre has been rising much more 
sharply than total demand, and has bitten away well 
over half of the trade that the hand mills were doing 
last year. Demand for hand mill sheet, again, has 
slackened while total demand for sheet remains strong : 
Customers such as the makers of drums, who got the 
chance of strip mill qualities when the motor industry 
slashed its orders last year, are reluctant to go back to 
paying more for an inferior product. Even the surplus 
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A Surplus of Steel 





of billets has temporarily been aggravated by deliveries 
of foreign billets imported centrally by the industry 
under contracts that run into next year, and by delays in 
completing a medium-width strip mill at Steel Peech 
and Tozer’s works at Sheffield. And the demand for 
iron has been affected by extra supplies of scrap to the 
steel industry from defence disposals, currently running 
at about 5,000 tons a week. 

Moreover, the capacity that has gone out or may go 
is obsolete—though this is not quite the same as saying 
that the industry would be better off without it. Hand 
mills written down to nothing can earn handsome profits 
when customers, particularly abroad, will take anything; 
they provide a margin of capacity against fluctuations 
in export demand ; and they can compete on orders 
for special qualities which it does not pay the bigger 
modern mills to make. No steel technician would 
regret the passing of some small hand-charged blast 
furnaces in the Midlands, or of arrangements by which 
iron made inefficiently there is sent to Wales to be 
made inefficiently into steel in small furnaces, then 
carried back in the semi-finished state for sale in Birm- 
ingham. But there remains the question of utilising the 
cheap home ore that those blast furnaces smelt. These 
are mainly questions of timing—and of retaining 
margins of capacity against demand, which can alter 
much more rapidly than the pace of steel development. 
What the industry does about marginal capacity depends 
not only upon “ technical surpluses,” but also upon its 
reading of demand prospects in general. 


rT has indeed altered quite rapidly in the last 

18 months—downward. About the middle of last 
year the consumption of steel in Britain, which had been 
rising sharply, appears to have levelled off ; in the last 
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three months of 1956 and the first six of 1957, it was 
markedly lower than a year before. Merchants and 
consumers, however, were still building up their stocks 
of steel. So home buying did not slip as much as 
consumption ; and in the third quarter of the year the 
recovery in motors and some other durable consumer 
goods seems to have pushed steel consumption slightly 
above that of the same months of 1956—though stock- 
building appears to have ceased. But taking the first 
nine months of this year as a whole, home deliveries of 
finished steel were probably about a quarter of a million 
tons lower than in the same months of 1956. 

The industry was able to increase its exports by 
rather more than this, and imports of steel have been 
cut by half. Thus there has been a market for a record 
output from British plants, about a million ingot tons 
more than in the first nine months of 1956. But if the 
demand had been there, that output could have been 
still higher ; production is at present below capacity 
at quite a number of plants. 

At the beginning of this year the Iron and Steel 
Board thought the industry would have the capacity 
to produce 22.4 million ingot tons this year (and 


FINISHED STEEL IN BRITAIN : CONSUMPTION 
AND STOCKS 
(000 tons) 


1955 1956 1957 





Apparent consumption :— 


eI sbxnuensceseedeeeneese 3,312 3,601 3,512 
DO 6c: Ske ueeeaebeueneseenbs 3,377 3,536 3,439 
3rd _ SCebeecesusaabsuense 3,041 3,074 ae 
4th S| Sk keke MaKe eS Ea es 3,491 3,355 
Merchants’ and Consumers’ Stocks at 
end of :— 

OE MOO 5.o6's sie enescnessasu<ien ~ 3,914 4,339 
[0 %.  siwewiosetuseuwesenes 3,508 4,040 4,355 
3rd ‘te LSChae Nee enneeemane a 4,010 ba 
4th Be rE 3,645 4,228 


“capacity” here is a realistic measure of what could 
have been done if the industry remained fully employed, 
not some theoretical maximum). That capacity has 
since been slightly reduced (the two Welsh steelworks 
now being closed account for 200,000 ingot tons 
a year) ; but in June the board was still thinking of 
more than 22 million tons in 1957. Guesses in the 
industry today would not put it higher than about 217 
million tons, 

For 1958, the industry will probably have capacity 
to produce 23} million ingot tons ; but it will begin 
the year operating below capacity, and with fears that 
demand over the year may fall about a million tons 
short of that practicable figure. These are guesses, 
based partly upon the state of the industry’s order- 
book ; partly upon the fact that any running down of 
consumers and merchants’ stocks, which now amount 
to about four months’ consumption, could easily bring 
about a real slump in orders ; and partly upon a reading 
of general economic prospects in Britain and in world 
trade. Current ordering suggests a decline in investment 
demand for steel, particularly from building and 
mechanical engineering in general (the same influence 
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is at work in depressed demand for iron castings), 
though orders for heavy plates and_ sections, 
used in shipbuilding and heavy electrical engineer- 
ing in particular, are holding up well. Demand 
for sheet is still strong ; the motor industry is quoting 
some very large figures for 1958. But the intermediate 
engineering industries that supply motors and other 
durable consumer goods makers have not yet increased 
their orders in line with these hopeful expectations. 
They say demand for their own products is hesitant ; 
it is in certain light products for engineering, such as 
drop-forging material, strip, light sections, bolts and 
nuts, that steel demand is slackest—and has sharply 
reduced orders for the billets from which such light 
products are re-rolled. Abroad, demand has been soften- 
ing throughout the year, in roughly the same pattern as 
in Britain ; Continental exporters are cutting their prices 
considerably to try to get the business. The export 
premiums that British works enjoy, therefore, have 
come down for many products. Moreover, Britain’s 
price advantage over European steel has been greatly 
reduced ; for many products where customers do not 
insist on specific qualities, German prices are lower. 
There are some people in the British industry (and in 
the German) who think world demand for exports of 
metal goods will increase in the second half of next 
year : majority opinion is less hopeful. 


NY developing industry that thinks its capacity, for 
A a while, may grow somewhat in advance of demand 
will have two kinds of marginal plant to consider : old 
plants that have existed much too long and planned 
new plants that do not yet exist off the drawing- 
board. There are few signs so far that British steel- 
makers in general are having second thoughts about 
pressing forward with development. But there are one 
or two companies whose circumstances, technical, 
economic, or financial, may make their projects marginal 
in one sense or another ; in particular, some are very 
uneasy about raising the outside capital that they will 
need. This depends partly upon the prospective 
profitability of their investment ; it is also affected by 
the credit policy of the present Government and by 
the nationalisation threat of its possible successor. 
Consett Iron Company, for example, one of the four 
major producers committed to put in modern plate 
mills by 1962, doubts whether it could afford to raise 
the £25-35 million which it will require from outside, 
or even the first £10 million to be going on with, at 
the terms that might be needed today—say, prior charge 
capital on at least a 64 per cent basis. Some companies 
in this sort of position may be forced to accept a delay. 
Moreover, there is inevitably a minority in the industry 
who think the whole development programme will be 
and should be delayed anyway—because the economy 
in general will not need, by the early ’sixties, as much 
steel as was postulated in the Iron and Steel Board’s 
development plan. 

It was largely argument over this time-table of 
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expansion that originally held up a decision on the one 
big project in this plan that has remained marginal. This 
was the question whether Richard Thomas & Baldwin, 
the last great steel company still nationalised, should 
begin straight away to build a fourth integrated strip mill 
at Newport or whether it should content itself, as a 
first stage, with a steelworks and billet mill, laid out 
for a continuous strip mill to be added later. The 
board was for starting upon the strip mill in the 
current programme, either at Newport or elsewhere, 
to reach full production in, say, 1964-65 (and incident- 
ally thought that billets could be produced more cheaply 
elsewhere) ; by the early sixties, it thought, demand for 
sheet and tinplate would once again move ahead of the 
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expanded capacity at existing mills. The company and 
the British Iron and Steel Federation argued that the 
fourth strip mill would not be needed until a few years 
after that, and that their scheme would be a useful start 
—towards earning money as well as making steel. 

That issue is still unresolved. The Minister of Power 
has yet to announce a decision upon it—and upon the 
associated RTB developments at Redbourn in the 
Midlands. The same circumstances that are shadowing 
the prospects for steel demand in 1958—essentially the 
questions of how soon Britain can resume economic 
growth, and what rate of growth it can afford—must 
bear heavily upon that decision, which cannot be long 
delayed. 


Ideal Liquidity 


Within a few days the Ideal Bank’s troubles may 
be settled without loss to the depositors. The 
lessons for those who look after other people’s 
money concern liquidity and the proper spacing 
of investments. 


had ever heard of the Ideal Bank. It has {1 

million of deposits and 9,000 depositors, over 
2,000 of them with less than {5 apiece. It is, indeed, 
a tiny private bank, but bank suspensions are rare in 
this country and the troubles of even a small bank make 
disproportionately big news. The world now knows that 
the Ideal Bank sailed into the credit squeeze with a 
liquidity ratio of 1 per cent, that its investment portfolio 
consisted largely of stocks as long as 3 per cent Savings 
Bonds, 1965-75, and 3 per cent Transport Stock, 1978- 
88. Its directors could pro- 
claim that over 90 per cent of 
the bank’s funds were invested 
in Trustee stocks—though the 
antiquated, creaking trustee list 
offers no defence at all for an 
institution that may have to pay 
Out substantial sums at short 
notice, and should hold ade- 
quate cash and adopt an invest- 
ment policy tailored to its 
needs. 

In this case, if all goes well, 
Barclays Bank seems likely to 
come to the rescue, and in that 
event depositors will not be in 
jeopardy. If, indeed, they 
switch their deposits in the 
Ideal Bank, bearing interest at 
25 per cent or occasionally a 
little more, and backed by 1 per 


Ut it closed its doors ten days ago, few people 


Institution 


Joint Stock Banks 


Trustee Savings Banks 
(Ordinary Dept.) 


Trustee Savings Banks 
(Special Investment Dept.) 


Birmingham Municipal Bank... 
(Ordinary Dept.) 


Birmingham Municipal Bank.. 
(No. 2 Dept.) 


Building Societies 


CWS Bank 


Leading HP houses 


(Per cent.) 
30 


(minimum) 


aA 
(at March 31) 


(Average last year) ities, Treasury Bills and 


12 
(at Jan. 12) 


(approx.) 


cent liquidity, to deposits in Barclays, which at present 
pay § per cent and are backed by a liquidity ratio of 
Over 30 per cent, they will certainly not be worse off. 
Why the directors of the Ideal Bank should have 
allowed matters to reach the stage where payments had 
to be stopped before a big brother was told of the 
seriousness of their plight is difficult to understand. If 
they were waiting until the very last moment in the 
hope of big new deposits, however, it would have been 
in keeping with the rest of this odd story of repeated 
mistakes made by men of probity. 

Small though the affair is, the lessons it teaches should 
be rammed home. One only wishes that they had the 
merit of being new. Was it not an unfortunate invest- 
ment in 2} per cent Consols that in 1906 brought in 
the joint stock banks big shareholders in the now entirely 
sound Yorkshire Penny Bank ? The lesson is that any 
financial institution must keep a sufficient proportien of 


MONEY INSTITUTIONS AND LIQUIDITY 
Liquidity 


Ratio Liquid Assets Investment Portfolio 

Dated government _ stocks 
mainly redeemable within 
10 years, and mostly sooner. 


Cash, call money, Bills. 


Deposits with Treasury. None. 


Cash (2 per cent.) and sec- 
urities (15 per cent.) re- 
deemable within one year. 


Government, Dominion and 
municipal and Agricultura 
Mortgage Corporation dated 
securities, up to 40 year's. 


Cash (6 per cent.) deposits 
with Birmingham Corpor- 
ation (38 per cent.). 


Government securities. 


See Trustee Savings Banks. 


Cash, government secur- Medium and short dated 
securities about five years’ 
average in best societies 


(counted as liquid assets). 


Loans to local authorities. 


Cash, call money, and bank 


Government, municipal and 
balances. 


dominion securities. 

19 Cash and bank balances. Customers’ paper, self liquid- 
ating on the average within 
about 18 months. 
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its assets in cash or its near equivalent to meet all likely 
demands upon it by depositors. The ratios it must fix 
according to its experience and judgment, but it departs 
from the principle at peril to its own credit and 
solvency. 

The standard practices of the banks and of other 
principal institutions whose business is the custody of 
money that may be subject to repayment at short notic® 
are set out in the table. It reveals two quite distinct 
conceptions of liquidity and a number of variants 
between them. At the one extreme, the joint stock banks 
treat as liquid assets cash, call money and Treasury bills 
—and nothing that cannot be turned into cash within 
three months. The banks would not even class the 
next maturing government stock, the 2} per cent Serial 
Funding stock to be repaid in a week’s time, among 
their liquid assets, though a new Treasury bill would 
be “long” by comparison. In the second line of 


defence behind their liquid assets lie the banks’ invest- 
ments ; these are themselves reasonably liquifiable since 
they are dated stocks, of which the bulk are repayable 
within ten years and a large slice within seven years. 


T the opposite extreme lie the building societies. 
They treat cash, Treasury bills and investments as 
liquid assets. Practice differs widely between society and 
society, but many hold short to medium-dated stocks 
and invest in local authority mortgages on terms that 
make encashment before the due date difficult and 
costly. There is thus a first line of defence for the share- 
holder and depositor of varying though usually con- 
siderable strength ; his second line of defence is the 
regular inflow of money to the society from the repay- 
ment of its mortgages. 

Building societies in the business of mortgage lending 
should not be expected to behave like the banks, whose 
business is quite different. But it does follow that the 
further a money-handling institution moves away from a 
purely banking concept of liquidity the more trouble it 
should take to ensure that its liquid assets are quickly 
convertible into cash without risk of significant loss. Is 
it, for example, justifiable for a building society to carry 
at par unquoted loans to local authorities made before 
Bank rate went to 7 per cent ? Certainly they could 
not at this moment be realised at par. 

The fact is that a building society’s liquid assets 
nowadays have become its risk assets. For example, the 
Halifax has always pursued a policy of high liquidity 
and short-dated investment ; but its president, Mr 
Algernon Denham, has shown that in its last financial 
year fluctuations in the prices of its gilt-edged holdings 
twice wiped out its whole surplus for the year. So the 
actual loss on mortgages turns out to be much less than 
the risk of loss on the investment portfolio, though that 
is supposed to be the protection against default. This 
does not amount to an argument against a high liquidity 
ratio ; it is an argument for thinking again about the 
sort of liquid assets that ought to be held. 
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The answer is surely twofold. First, investments 
must be short-dated, so that their fluctuations in value 
are kept to the minimum. To search for higher 
yields before adequate security for depositors has been 
ensured would be folly. At the moment, indeed, the 
short-dated stocks yield more than the mediums, so 
that virtue for once rides with self-interest. Secondly, 
the mixed portfolio of trustee investments must be 
phased so that, irrespective of their average length, 1 
substantial proportion is always on the point of 
becoming liquid. 

Investment problems of this kind will hardly concern 
the ordinary departments of the Trustee Savings banks, 
where the depositors’ money is simply at call with the 
Treasury and guaranteed by it. It may have some 
interest for the Special Investment Departments. The 
Trustee Savings Bank Bill, published this week, main- 
tains at 40 years the maximum length of the stocks that 
may be held in their special investment departments, 
but widens the stocks available so as to include 
Dominion and Colonial issues and securities of the 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation and of its Scottish 
counterpart. The Act also allows the Treasury to raise 
the maximum rate of interest it pays to the banks for 
the use of the deposits in the ordinary departments from 
£2 17s. 6d. per cent to £3 2s. 6d. per cent. This does 
not foreshadow any increase in the 24 per cent rate that 
Trustee banks will still pay on ordinary deposits, but 
it does allow the Trustee banks to negotiate for an 
increase over the 7s. 6d. per cent at present allowed to 
them for management and administration. 

The problem of the hire purchase finance houses is 
different ; they borrow money largely on fixed deposits 
repayable after a specific term—often six months—and 
they use it to finance hire-purchase debt that, hitherto 
at any rate, has been self-liquidating regularly and 
quickly. But there are many types of financial institu- 
tions. And it is likely that the average local solicitor 
and the trustee of a family trust still has much to learn 
about the limitations of the trustee investment list and 
about the need for a reasonable spacing of maturity 
dates even if he is restricted to it. 

The financial repercussions of the Ideal Bank’s 
troubles will be insignificant. There is no longer any 
appreciable number of small independent non-trustee 
savings banks, though the exact number is not known. 
There are seven such banks, apart from the CWS Bank 
and the Scottish CWS bank, still registered as friendly 
societies, as the Ideal Bank once was, and there may 
be a dozen or so registered under the Companies Act 
mainly in Scotland. Their total contribution to the 
savings movement is small: But if the misfortunes of 
one of them convince the custodians of other people’s 
money that the label “ trustee security ” is no substitute 
for an intelligent investment policy, that they must keep 
assets that they regard as “liquid” in a really liquid 
form, and that their investment portfolios should 5: 
arranged in a properly spaced progression towards 
liquidity, the troubles of the Ideal Bank may even do 
good. 
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GOLD RESERVES 


First Fruits 


STRIKING vindication of the measures of September 
A 19th was seen this week in the movement of the gold 
and dollar reserves in October. Following their frightening 
decline in the two previous months, the reserves rose 
by $243 million, but in this there were two distorting 
influences—the first drawing, of $250 million, on the $500 
million line of credit with the Export-Import Bank ; and the 
payment of $130 million to the European Payments Union 
in settlement of the September deficit. The residual balance 
was thus a surplus of $123 million ; counting in the $19 
million that will be received this month in gold to settle 
the surplus of £9 million earned in EPU in October, the 
gain comes to $142 million. As the table shows, this com- 
pares with deficits of around $300 million in both August 
and September, and with a net deficit (excluding India’s 
drawing on IMF from the commercial reckoning) of $77 
million in the six months January-June. In fact the October 
surplus was the best since the spring of 1954. The belittlers 
may dub the return of this gold as a normal and tempo:ary 


GOLD FLOWS BACK 


True dollar Actual Reserves 

balance in change at end of 
month* in reserves period 
January-June. ..... e — 77 +248 2,381 
WO 5 ics dcvninncaxa< — 72 — 14 2,367 
PE cncciccceen — 300 —225 2,142 
September........ —2%6 —292 1,850 
CUE is cccecvcs + 142 +243 2,093 


* Adjusting for one month lag in settlement of EPU balance, and for 
known special payments and credits from IMF, Export-Import Bank, etc. ; 
No adjustment, however, is made for Germany’s deposit of £75 million in 
the summer months. 
reaction to corrective measures, but nothing like it was 
achieved after any of the earlier ripostes to exchange crises. 

The achievement is the more creditable as sterling had 
to contend in October with at least two major unfavourable 
influences. One was the scare in the middle of the month 
over Syria and Turkey. The other has been the growing 
fear of serious disturbances to the British economy resulting 
from an American recession. The fact that sterling has 
held its ground in the face of such uncertainties is an 
impressive testimony to the world’s reaction to the Govern- 
ment’s new stand. At the end of last week, with the further 
depressing news of India’s impending reduction of its mini- 
mum sterling cover, the official rate dipped to $2.79, but 
on Monday the rate was back over the parity line. The 
somewhat erratic movements in rates in the official market 
have reflected fairly narrow business ; in the transférable 
markets overseas, where dealings have been considerable, 
rates have held firm above $2.78, the lower limit of officially 
convertible sterling. Considerable covering of short posi- 
tions has contributed to this strength. Security sterling 


has been rising strongly to over $2.76 in mid-week. The 
exchange markets have obviously been impressed with the 
Government’s firm stand on wages. They must continue 
to be impressed if the great mass of remaining speculative 
money is to be drawn back into the reserves. 
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The Franc Recovers 


HE French franc rallied abruptly after M. Gaillard— 
who showed a firm hand as finance minister in the 
last government—succeeded in his preliminary efforts to 
form a government. In terms of sterling this caused a 
recovery of the franc cheque rate from 1,184 to 1,117 francs 
to the pound (French notes in London are still dealt in at 
around 1,300 to the £). The sharpness of this movement 
is a measure of the extent of the bear account that had been 
built up in French francs during the long hiatus between 
governments. The same bear covering has been reflected 
in a narrowing of the forward rates, the discount on one 
month’s francs falling from 2} francs to 1 franc. Sterling 
had been a currency widely used in these bear operations 
against the franc, so that the closing of some of these 
positions tended to weaken sterling against other European 
currencies. The rate of the mark has moved against London 
this week from 11.77} to 11.77. 

The speculative attitude towards sterling is likely to be 
significantly tested over the next ten days, which will see the 
maturing of heavy three months’ forward sales of sterling 
made immediately after the 20 per cent devaluation of the 
French franc in August. The surplus secured by Britain 
with EPU in October suggests that no more than a small 
fraction of those speculative accounts had by then been 
covered. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Tests to Come 


T has been an assumption widely held in the City since 
British financial policy became really tough that a 
struggle with the trade unions this winter was on the cards. 
Many market observers have further assumed that such a 
struggle, resolutely faced by the Government, might be a 
signal for stock exchange prices to rise rather than to fall ; 
it would—the argument runs—be final proof that the Gov- 
ernment is in earnest. But as the tough winter approaches 
with no sign so far that the trade unions will play their 
hand rashly, some investors seem to be liking the prospect 
less. Their doubts together with the downward drag of Wall 
Street account for the past week’s falls in ordinary shares. 
As the chart shows, London has fallen faster than Wall 
Street and The Economist indicator and Standard and Poor’s 
index have changed positions. The Economist indicator 
received the benefit of the rally that occurred on Wednesday, 
in response to a better tone on Wall Street. At 171.2 it 
shows a net drop of only 4.7 on the week and it has not 
broken through its “ Suez Low ” of 170.0. The market did, 
however, break through that. low point, as the Financial 
Times daily index showed when it touched 159.0 on Tues- 
day. 
It may be that the industrial market is now technically 
sold out for the present. But a further test must be faced in 
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the coming weeks by both the industrial and the gilt-edged 
sections as the flow of new issues picks up. The industrial 
side has seen one important share marketing announced this 
week in the Henry Simon (Holdings) offer. Something on 
the gilt-edged side cannot now be long delayed even though 
government stocks are merely holding steady at prices a little 
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lower than a week ago. In the mortgage market there is 
clearly a little more money at the moment available for lend- 
ing to the local authorities. Seven day money is down from 
7 per cent to 6g per cent and at the long end of the mort- 
gage market 10 year mortgages are 7} per cent (against 
about 74 per cent a few weeks ago). Mortgages for 20 years 
are said to be available at 6} per cent. The inference is that 
the authorities should soon permit a small public issue by a 
local authority. The establishment of a basis for such issues 
by trial and error may be the next test that the market has 
to face. 


MANPOWER 


How Full Employment Is 


AST month, according to the Ministry of Labour, there 

were almost exactly as many jobs on offer through 
employment exchanges, 275,000, as there were unemployed 
people registered there. This has been broadly true 
throughout the summer: even if one leaves out people only 
temporarily stopped and makes rough allowance for seasonal 
influences on the labour market, the number wholly un- 
employed was roughly in balance with the number of 
vacancies on official books from mid-June to mid-September, 
though in the month to October 14th the number of 
vacancies went up rather more. This is roughly the situ- 
ation of mid-1954, before the boom pushed vacancies well 
above the number unemployed. 

These are measures of a tiny margin—less than 1} per 
cent of the number of people in jobs throughout Britain. 
Not all the vacancies every employer can fill are registered: 
on the other hand, shifts in demand can make some em- 
ployers, at any time, less than anxious to fill every job they 
have registered with the exchange. On the supply side of 
the labour market there is, or has been in recent years, a 
considerable further reservoir of unregistered labour, mainly 
made up of married women, that in time of boom can be 
drawn into paid jobs. Over the 1948-1955 period, when 
the numbers unemployed were usually tiny and the “ natural 
increase” in working population (young people taking jobs, 
less old people retiring) was small, the strong and sustained 
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demand for labour drew many of these people into paid 
employment: in 1956-57 some of them seem to have moved 
back to more congenial if less lucrative activities, so that the 
numbers in civil employment have fallen by nearly 100,000 
during the last twelve months, in spite of the net influx of 
labour from young people taking jobs. 

If one considers the complex pattern of skills that industry 
is looking for, the balance of unemployment and vacancies 
quite vanishes: at every level, from the skilled fitter to 
the research physicist, the economy is short of trained man- 
power. At the top levels of skill the shortage is absolute 
and indeed international (though for. certain kinds of 
scientist it depends quite specifically upon the amount of 
defence research the nation chooses to do and hardly upon 
“commercial ” demand from industry at all). Farther down 
the range, employers are still loth to part with skilled men 
in response to shifts in demand, and the current pressure 
from the craft unions for shorter hours, though in part a 
disguised demand for higher wages through overtime, is 
also designed to make redundancy even less likely. Nobody 
has yet designed any yardstick that can really measure the 
tiny ripples that have occurred in the level of employment 
in Britain since the war or, on the other hand, the elasticity 
of the supply of labour in response to economic expansion ; 
but that is perhaps one of the least of the problems of ful! 
employment. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Orders and Deliveries 


HE order books of the machine tool industry have now 
zz reached their lowest point since these figures were 
first collected at the height of the Korean rearmament drive 
in 1952. The total value of orders on hand, £8$8.2 million 
at the end of August, a drop of nearly £17 million in just 
over twelve months, was still some way above the total in 
either 1953 or 1954 when the industry’s output—and prices 
—were lower. But in terms of current output. this {£88 
million worth of future business represents rather less than 
a year’s work. Previously the order books of the whole 
industry had never dropped below the equivalent of 13 
months’ future work and as recently as the summer of 
1956 they were standing at nearly 17 months’. (The highest 
point to be reached, since these figures were collected, was 
in 1952 when business on hand represented about 20 
months’ future activity.) 

This decline has still some way to ge before the industry 
need get really alarmed. A number of fortunately placed 
firms are still booked up for more than a year ahead, 
though many others, especially the makers of general pur- 
pose tools, are not now assured of business for even the 
next six months—a situation to which they have been un- 
accustomed, at least since the investment boom started in 
1954. As yet, this has not had any noticeable effect upon 
the current level of activity. Total new business booked in 
the first eight months of this year amounted to £543 million, 
nearly 10 per cent less in value than in the same months 
of last year and probably about 15 per cent less in volume. 
But machine tool output is still up. For the eight months 
it rose by nearly a fifth in value—and perhaps by about 15 
per cent in volume—to reach £63 million, and during the 
summer months output was still being sustained at its 
previous high rate, though in August it dropped sharply. 

This year’s complete reversal—fresh orders exceeded 
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“Radar” by Roy Nockolds 


One miracle in a thousand 


Among the thousand miracles that are Electronics, radar above all grips the imagina- 
tion. For radar once snatched victory from the teeth of defeat, and since World War II 
it has applied itself not only to defence, but also to such peaceful pursuits as civil 
air transport, navigation and even astronomy. 

Yet radar is only one branch of the ever expanding Electronics Industry, and it is 
not one of the earliest. Its very creation depended upon knowledge that already existed, 
and its development depended upon experience gained in other fields. 

Mullard’s great knowledge and long experience of all fields of electronics explains 
why Britain’s leading radar manufacturers use Mullard electronic valves, tubes and 
magnetic components so extensively. Mullard products are used in almost every 
electronic application—from radar to radio, from telemetry to television—providing 


a@ great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer or a user of electronic equip- 
ment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 

Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. 

If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 
Progress ‘in Electronics 


Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London W.C.1 
VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES - TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES ~* X-RAY TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS + SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT - FINE WIRE 
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Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note 


Make fuends with 


MARTELL 


A. C. Direct-on-line 


CONTACTOR STARTER 
Type DOC7I 


tor single-phase or polyphase non-reversing 
squirrel-cage induction motors. 


This new starter is enclosed in a die-cast aluminium 
case of elegant appearance. Sturdy in construction 
and dependable in operation, it incorporates under- 
voltage release and overload protection, with integral 
Start-stop buttons. It complies in all respects with 
BS. 587 for “Frequent Duty”, 1e. forty starts per hour. 


Up to 5 h.p. 200-550 volts 25-60 cycles 
DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


THE 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


COMPANY LIMITEO, RUGBY, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies 
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S y | ‘gS fly superbly 


all over the world 


Technical efficiency and reliability second to none 
. such meticulous maintenang2, such strict 

schedule- keeping ... more care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as s the new Royal Viking lounges 
for trans-Atlantic travellers at no extra cost) .. 
famed Scandinavian hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS hold their foremost position in 
World air travel. 

Pioneers and acknowledged leaders in Polar 
flights, SAS span the World, flying to 84 cities 
in 42 countries on 5 continents. 


ask your Travel Agent— 


he knows Sf a 1g 
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facturing investment. But since April export orders have 
also lost their bloom. New orders from abroad in August 
sank to £1.2 million, the lowest monthly total for three 
years but foreign buyers may merely have been holding 
off until the Hanover machine tool exhibition began in 
mid-September. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Completing the Call-Up 


y the early part of next year the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act should be swinging into full operation. 
Collective enforcement of price maintenance was banned 
as soon as the Act came into force a year ago. At the same 
time, the first batch of practices liable to proceedings before 
the new High Court—namely agreements involving restiic- 
ions on prices or discriminatory trading terms—were called 
up for registration, and by the end of last month some 1,300 
of these agreements had been registered. Now the Board 
of Trade has made a second order calling up all remaining 
practices covered by the Act. These are, in the main, 
agreements involving restrictions on the quantities or 
types of goods that may be produced or sold and market 
sharing agreements: with Parliament’s approval, the order 
will come into force on December 31st and registration 
will have to be completed by the end of March, 1958. This 
order also applies to similar agreements affecting exporis, 
though the recipient for these—as under the first order— 
will be the Board of Trade. 

If experience with the first order is anything to go by, 
rather fewer agreements may emerge than might be 
expected, since the mere fact of calling up has induced 
many industrialists to change their ways. Most of those 
that were sent in last time, too, arrived at the last minute 
and there were few that arrived complete with all the 
supporting documents relevant to the main agreement 
(which are equally liable to registration). Meanwhile the 
work of preparing some of this first batch of agreements for 
the court is moving ahead with all the delays and detail of 
an ordinary commercial case. This stage cannot be hurried. 
The Board of Trade has directed the Registrar to prepare 
cases first of all from among nearly 200 of the 1,300 
registered agreements: they affect about 40 different trades. 
Formal notices of reference have now been issued for 25 
of these 200 and representation orders have been applied 
for by the parties to 18 of these 25. It is expected that 
hearings will be able to begin sometime in the first half of 
the new year. 


SHIPPING INVESTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Subsidy or Not? 


R CHARLES ASTON’S lively approach to the tax and 

financial problems of shipping is well illustrated in 
an article in British Shipping which he calls “ Popular 
Misconceptions about the Investment Allowance.” Mr 
Aston’s views carry weight in the shipping industry—he 
1s One of the general managers of the P & O—and among 
accountants—this week he took the chair at a taxation 
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deliveries by £73 million in the eight months to August last 
year, while output is £8} million more than total orders 
this year—has arisen almost entirely from the changed con- 
ditions of the home trade, through the levelling off of manu- 


conference organised by the London and District Society 
of Chartered Accountants. The first paper at this confer- 
ence given by Mr C. D. Hellyar, taxation manager of 
British-American Tobacco, would have had his full agree- 
ment, for in a far-ranging survey of the effect of inflation 
on taxation, Mr Hellyar said of the investment allowance: 

It is particularly unconvincing to describe the extra allow- 

ance as merely designed to stimulate investment . . . it is 

really an inadequate recognition of the greatly increased 

cost of replacing ships. 
Mr Aston argues that the 40 per cent investment allowance 
on new ships is not a subsidy (because if the new ship does 
not earn a profit, there is no relief of tax). It is, he claims, 
a way of mitigating the increased costs of replacing ships. 
Obviously, as a matter of plain fact, the investment allow- 
ance is a direct incentive to replacement. For 100 of invest- 
ment one obtains 140 of new ship. But as Mr Aston 
recognises, such an allowance, which can be withdrawn, 
increased or reduced at the Government’s whim, cannot be 
a perfect way of making good the depreciation of money in 
the replacement of capital assets. 

But is this the real point? The investment allowance 
at the moment is specifically limited to investment in ships, 
fuel-saving appliances and research. The latter forms of 
capital expenditure get a free grant of 20 per cent and ships 
one of 40 per cent. Others do not. Mr Aston argues thus: 

Ships are not ordered in anticipation of receiving a “ sub- 

sidy ” which will reduce their cost. Unless an owner con- 

siders that a ship is a good investment at the cost he will 

have to pay the builder, he will not decide to build. One 

very good reason for this is that he has no guarantee at all 

that he will ever receive the full benefit of the investment 

allowance. His prospect of doing so depends entirely upon 

his being able to earn profits after the ship is delivered. 
But does not this stand the argument on its head ?_ Invest- 
ment is made in anticipation of a return ; the fact that the 
net return after tax on investment in ships is enlarged by 
the grant of an investment allowance must surely enter into 
the calculation. If not, why did the shipping industry 
concede that the investment allowance made “ breeding in 
Bermuda ” less attractive ? One should not get lost in 
semantics. Subsidy, relief, encouragement—whatever the 
word—the fact is that the shipping industry has been 
specially favoured. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Halifax Out in Front 


HE two building societies in the {£100 million class 
that make up their books to September 30th have now 
published their latest figures. The experience of the Leeds 
Permanent and the Woolwich Equitable differed widely. 
Their biggest rival, the Halifax, reports to Janvary 31st ; 
but its advances on mortgage for the first three quarters of 
1957-58 year must give all its rivals food for thought. When 
most societies found money for lending on mortgage not 
too easy to get, the Halifax Society advanced {£20 million 
more than in the first nine months of its previous year— 
£53,990,000 against £33,560,000. Indeed, this total for the 
past nine months already exceeds the total for any previous 
complete year. It was obvious in the summer of last year 
when the society started paying competitive rates to share 
investors that it would scoop in much more money—partly 
at the expense of other societies. The figures imply that it 
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has competed with great effect. It has still probably not at 
all times had all the money it could have lent on mortgage. 
Fut even in October, after Bank rate had been raised, it 
was able to lend over £6 million, and this was at the average 
rate of recent months and more than 50 per cent up 
on October, 1956. 


LEEDS WOOLWICH 


Year Increase Year Increase 
ended ordecrease ended or decrease 
Sept. 30, on previous Sept. 30, on previous 
1957 year 1957 year 


£000 £000 £000 
Total assets +-7,973 133,391 +7,683 
Liquid assets +1,122 21,399 + 1,766 
Liquidity ratio (per cent.) . . 16-0 
Reserve ratio (per cent.) .. . 4-] 
Received from shareholders 21,148 + 532 17,874 
Withdrawals 13,520 +1,010 10,177 
Advanced on mortgage.... 16,159 + 457 16,086 


—2,064 
+ 419 
— 1,603 


The table, which compares the progress of two much 
more typical societies, Leeds Permanent and Woolwich 
Equitable, shows that both have continued to grow. But 
the Woolwich took in less new investment and lent out 
less on mortgage than in the previous year whereas the 
Leeds drew in more savings from the public (though it was 
not growing quite as fast as in the previous year) and that 
it lent rather more on mortgage. The Woolwich society has 
increased its ratio of liquid assets at book value to total assets 
from 15.8 per cent to 16.0 per cent, while the Leeds has 
reduced its liquidity ratio from 16.4 per cent to 16.2 per 
cent. The figures of investments have been made as nearly 
comparable as possible in view of the fact that the Leeds 
as a northern society operates the pass book syst2m adding 
share interest to capital unless withdrawn while the Wool- 
wich society operates on an interest warrant system. The 
differences do not alter the general conclusion that the Leeds 
society, which only recently entered the {100 million class, 
must have been still pursuing a more forward policy, while 
the Woolwich society adopted a conservative one. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Durable Consumer Market 


HE measures the Government took in September to 
make money dearer and credit more difficult to get do 

not appear to have had any noticeable effect yet upon sales 
of household appliances. Previously consumer durable sales 
had been recovering strongly and were one of the main- 
springs of this year’s increase in personal spending. But 
reports from gas and electricity boards and from manufac- 
turers suggest no slackening yet in the momentum of sales 
since September. Had hire purchase regulations been 


MORE BRITISH SHIPPING LAID UP 


900 ;- As a mirror-image of the 
000 Gross tons slump in freight rates, more 
British shipping is laid up 
in UK ports than at any 
time since 1950. Tonnage 
awaiting or undergoing re- 
pair also reflects the lack of 
opportunities for profitable 
employment. Throughout 
the world, there are now 
more than a million gross 


wd Ist ist 
ee tons of tankers laid up. 
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tightened or purchase tax increased the impact would 
have been immediate, but the effects of dearer money take 
somewhat longer to percolate through. Neither sales nor 
the financing of sales efforts are yet showing signs of 
pressure. 

A few more months and a different story may possibly be 
told. Appliance makers are wondering about the possible 
effects on their sales of next year’s further decline in house 
building. Almost half of appliance sales are for new houses 
This winter’s wage claims will also be watched for their 
implications for next year’s spending power. Up to 
the end of August this year retail sales of all household 
goods, including furniture, were reported to be I1 per 
cent higher in value than last year and slightly more thaa 
II per cent in volume. Washing machines, electric cookers, 
television sets, and refrigerators were leading this up-swing, 
and the last two were even selling in greater numbers than 
in 1955. Most of these increases were in hire purchase 
sales. 


COPPER 


A Rally to £200 


MERICAN and Continental buying helped to lift the price 

of copper on Wednesday by £4 10s. to £196 cash and 
£199 10s. for three months. In late dealings three months 
forward was traded at over £200 a ton. The advance 
occurred at the moment when consumers in this country 
had allowed stocks to run low. Moreover, the arrival of 
Senor J. Lagarrigue, the chief of the commercial division 
of the Chilean copper department, to discuss with British 
consuming interests the state of the market set tongues 
wagging about the possibility of a price support scheme. In 
the London market little credence has been given to these 
rumours, and on Thursday cash copper fell back about 
£2 tos. to £193 §s., and three months metal to £196 15s. 


‘ 


INDIA’S RESERVES 


Crisis Action in New Delhi 


T had become clear during the course of Mr T. T. 
Krishnamachari’s visits to Washington, London and 
Bonn that he would go back to the Ministry of Finance 
in New Delhi with no present and material aid for meeting 
India’s exchange crisis. The expected action has quickly 
followed. The minimum level of India’s sterling balances, 
already reduced from £300 million to £225 million by an 
amendment of the conditions of cover for the Indian note 
issue, is to be lowered to £64 million, and they may be 
allowed to drop to nothing for a period of six months 


The present level of the balances is rather under / 250 
million, so that some £180 million could be used belore 
the new minimum is reached. This is certain to happ-a, 
for India’s commitments for foreign exchange for the con 
pletion of the second five-year plan greatly exceed this 
amount, and there is a serious bunching of payments Jue 
within the next eighteen months. The prospect is for a 
continued rapid using up of India’s sterling, with an 
attendant drain on the central gold reserves. The Indian 
authorities have imposed new restrictions on imports of 
capital goods ; those already in the pipeline for delivery 
and payment represent a total burden far beyond India’s 
present and visible means. 
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Britain leads the World 


Pe FES re 


An artist’s impression of the nuclear power station being built at Bradwell, Essex 


Nuclear Power will work for us all 


In the next decade millions of pounds 
will be spent in developing Britain’s 
national electricity supply; on genera- 
tion; on extending the Grid and 
Supergrid systems of main transmission 
lines; and on strengthening and extend- 
ing existing distribution networks. This 
expansion is essential if Britain’s future 
prosperity is to be safeguarded. 

An important part of the expansion 
plan is the construction of enough 


The pylons of 
Britain not only 
bring power to 

our factories, but 
also the lighting and 
ventilation that 
have made modern 
factories cleaner 
and brighter and 
happier places 

to work in. 


nuclear power stations to provide 5 to 6 
million kilowatts of power. But nuclear 
power stations cannot be built just 
anywhere. They must be near a very 
large water supply; they need very firm 
foundations to support the abnormally 
heavy weight of the nuclear reactors and 
associated plant; and, for economic 
reasons, they must be fairly close to the 
load to be supplied. 

Because of this, and the fact that 


about 40% of total electricity consump- 


tion is in the southern half of the 
country, most of the nuclear power 
stations will be sited away from the 
major coalfields. ‘The vast quantities of 
cooling water needed are rarely available 
elsewhere than on the coast or large 
estuaries. The existence of adequate 
foundations at possible sites can only be 
proved by trial borings. 

Power stations, however, whether of 
nuclear or conventional type, are of no 
use without some means of getting the 
electricity to the consumer; and under 
modern conditions this means the Grid 
and Supergrid. Planned since the war 
to reinforce the 132,000 volt Grid, the 
275,000 volt Supergrid will be a com- 
plementary part of Britain’s nuclear 
power drive, connecting power stations 
to supply points feeding the distribution 
network. 

The Grid and Supergrid lines are the 
outward and visible signs of the re- 
juvenation of Britain’s power arteries. 
They are the life lines ensuring an 
increasingly prosperous future. 


This series of advertisements is 
being published so that everyone will 
understand the nation’s electric 
power programme and why it is 
necessary to have not only electric 
power stations but also pylons to 
carry the power where it is needed. 





New readers begin here 


There are more readers in the world than ever before. 
And their number continues to grow. An increasing 
proportion of the 90,000,000 children born into the 
world each year will grow up to learn how to read and 
write. That is the measure of the growth, in quantity 
and responsibility, of the world’s Press. That, too, is 
why the paper maker must take the long view. He is 
concerned not only with the immediate tomorrow but 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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also with a future five, ten, twenty years hence. To 
meet the challenge that will arise then he plans now, 
supported by long-term arrangements with publishers, 
equally confident of the future. Bowaters, with their 
resources and skill already established in equal strength 
on either side of the Atlantic, are building, as always in 
their history, for a clearly visible future - a future in 
which there are more readers than ever before. 


Bowaters 


an international organisation making paper, board and 
packaging materials for industry and trade throughout the world 


ee 
—— 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


Business in Radioactivity 


TRONTIUM and caesium, the two most deadly constituents 
S of radioactive fall-out, have a definite commercial 
value, and facilities at the Atomic Energy Authority’s radio- 
chemical centre at Amersham have lately been extended to 
deal with these two intractable materials. Amersham is a 
revenue-earning division of the AEA, with a turnover in 
radioactive materials running at more than £400,000 a year. 
It will dispense radioactive iodine for £1 per millicurie 
(which is a measure of radioactivity) caesium with an 
activity of six curies for £400, or an elaborate radioactive 
compound like oestrone for £500 a millicurie. Shipments 
of these materials go to all parts of the world, and Amer- 
sham claims to be the biggest distributor. 

The radioactive materials are obtained either by suspend- 
ing chemicals inside reactors until they become sufficiently 
radio-active or, as in the case of strontium and caesium, 


Russia’s New Airliners 
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extracting them from spent uranium fuel. The main item 
in cost is labour. The chemical and metallurgical operations 
at Amersham in preparing these materials in a form suitable 
for customers’ uses are basically simple, but because of their 
radioactivity, none of the materials can be handled normally. 
All operations are carried out painstakingly by remote 
control—and handling is made even more difficult by the 
fact that the quantities involved are so small. 

The more highly radioactive the material, the more 
complicated the operation becomes ; strontium takes about 
three weeks to prepare, and with caesium it is the most 
difficult and dangerous material that Amersham handles. 
But they also represent a new branch of business ; their 
radioactivity is virulent enough to produce chemical 
changes, and to radiograph particularly dense materials. 
The milder types of radioactive compounds that Amersham 
has for some time been producing are used by hospitals and 
laboratories, but these new, powerful sources of radioactivity 
are used by industry and by defence services. One of the 
biggest pieces of strontium now being prepared at Amer- 
sham is for the Italian Navy. 






jacket of internationally agreed fares 
and seating standards might be another 
matter. 


In all of them, the engines are bigger 





ro appearance of the 200 ton turbo- 
prop Rossiya airliner completes 
the development of civil aircraft that 
aims at putting the Russian airline 
Aeroflot, and the airlines of Iron Cur- 
tain satellites in close competition with 
western airlines. All piston engined 
prototypes in the programme were 
scrapped, leaving two medium range 
pure jets, and three long-range turbo- 
props. 

The Rossiya is the biggest of them 


all, a 200 ton, 550 mph monster 
powered by four 12,000 horse 
power engines and _ capable of 


carrying 180 passengers over distances 
of nearly 4,000 miles, that is, from 
Moscow to the Pacific or, ulti- 
mately, New York. It is certainly the 
only aircraft in Russia capable of 
operating non-stop across the North 
Atlantic. The Rossiya is heavy by 
Western standards, and its carrying 
capacity is not so impressive as its 
bulk. The Douglas and Boeing jets 
can both carry 150 passengers, and the 
high density seating version of the 
DC8 will in fact take 171 ; the Vickers 
Vanguard will carry nearly 140 pas- 
sengers. The weights of these aircraft 
range from half to three-quarters of 
that of the Rossiya. On short flights, 
however, as distinct from its normal 
long stages, the Rossiya can hold 220 
passengers ; the only other aircraft to 
approach this are the big American 
troop transports. 

Two other turbo-prop airliners are 
intended for medium range operation. 
They are the Moskova for ranges up 
to 2,700 miles with up to I00 pas- 
Sengers—this puts it mid-way between 


the medium and long range versions 
of the Bristol Britannia—and the 
Ukrania for shorter stages of up to 
2,000 miles carrying up to 126 pas- 
sengers. With its high wings and low- 
slung fuselage, the Ukrania is specific- 
ally designed for rough airstrips. 

The two jets are both medium- 
range aircraft suitable for stages of not 
more than 2,000 miles. The smaller is 
the Tu 104A, taking up to 70 pas- 
sengers. This is the only one of the 
five airliners already in service with 
Aeroflot, and is on order for the Czech 
airline, CSA. A larger, 100 seat, four 
jet version, the Tu 110, is under 
development. 


T is impossible to judge whether 
any of these aircraft would be con- 
sidered economic by Western stan- 
dards. Their weight and reputedly 
high fuel consumption suggest high 
operating costs. Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain cheap flying goes by favour and 
passengers who do not qualify for 
special rates find air travel prohibi- 
tively costly. To fly these new air- 


craft economically within the strait- 


and the construction is generally more 
rugged and sturdy than comparable 
aircraft built in western factories. Big 
engines, both jets and turbo-props, 
developed initially for military use give 
the aircraft designer scope to use two 
engines where four would otherwise be 
necessary, as in the Tu 104, or else to 
build exceptionally big machines like 
those used in the Rossiya. Lack of 
suitably big jet engines at the appro- 
priate stage in development probably 
explains why long-range operations will 
be carried out exclusively by turbo- 
prop airliners ; the Russians’ first really 
long-range bomber was turbo-prop 
powered. 

As these aircraft come into service 
during the next three or four years, 
they will almost be certainly followed 
by negotiations to extend the Iron 
Curtain airlines’ international network. 
With the Rossiya, a North Atlantic 
service from Moscow becomes feasible. 
Negotiations with Pan American, the 
airline designated by the American 
government to fly to Moscow, were 
tentatively opened two years ago. 
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HENRY SIMON (HOLDINGS) 







A Family Business Comes to Market 


HE advantages of a stock exchange quotation for death 

duty purposes are considerable and the quotation 
opens the way to wider sources of new funds, if the need 
should arise. Henry Simon (Holdings), in which Lord 
Simon of Withenshaw (who brought Simon-Carves to the 
London Stock Exchange two years ago) has a big interest, 
does not need fresh capital. But the public is being offered 
20 per cent of its ordinary shares and the institutions a large 
Slice of its preference capital. A quotation for all the re- 
organised share capital of £716,550 of 6 per cent preference 
shares of £1 each and £1,285,125 of 5s. ordinary shares is 
being sought. Of the preference capital, 303,391 shares 
are being privately placed at 17s. 6d. each to yield 
£6 17s. 2d. per cent. The public is offered 1,028,100 
ordinary shares at 16s. 9d. each ; the year’s dividend will 
not be less than 20 per cent, and the minimum yield is thus 
£5 19s. 5d. per cent. 

Investors traditionally like to come into a progressive 
family business, but the ordinary shares are keenly priced, 
and it is possible that the institutions which have taken up 
some of the preference shares at a better yield may provide 
the bulk of the support, offsetting the high yielding pre- 
ference against the low yielding ordinary. This is not a 
spectacular growth stock, as Simon-Carves, in which Henry 
Simon (Holdings) owns 12} per cent of the equity, came 
to be. But it has solid medium-term attractions. The com- 
pany is well-established in the engineering industry, 
specialising in flour milling machinery and machinery for 
pneumatic and mechanical bulk handling of such cargoes as 
grain. It holds about £1.4 million in investments and other 
quick assets, and its net tangible.assets at the end of last 
year came to £3.6 million. In that year the group earned a 
profit of over £1 million (against £670,000 in 1955), and 
the directors believe the 1957 profit will be substantially 
the same. Orders on hand should enable the group to main- 
tain its present level of production for the next two years 5 
and “ subject to changes in the climate of trade, there is 
every prospect of a satisfactory demand for products of the 
group for many years to come.” 


NIGERIAN CURRENCY 


A Central Bank Proposed 


URE milk of sterling area orthodoxy flows from the 
P report on the establishment of a Nigerian Central Bank 
and the introduction of a Nigerian currency prepared by 
Mr J. B. Loynes, an adviser to the Bank of England. Mr 
Loynes proposes that the value of the Nigerian pound 
should be fixed at parity with sterling and that the cur- 
rency should be redeemable or issuable against sterling at 


any time. In practice, says his report, this would be 
expressed as a legal obligation on the central bank to buy or 
sell sterling on demand. The assets of that central bank 
must be first class and liquid and should include “ ample 
sterling resources.” It would be a national institution owned 
by the Federal Government, but “it must be allowed to 
operate independently and objectively—above all it must be 
kept above party politics.” Its directors should be appointed 
in the national and not in any sectional interest. Of the 
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commercial banking system, Mr Loynes points out that the 
net London balances of banks operating in Nigeria rarely 
fall below 40 per cent of their deposits. In defending this 
banking practice the report says that the maintenance 
of large sterling balances is not peculiar to Nigeria ; that 
any bank must, as a matter of ordinary prudence, keep 
a substantial proportion of its total resources in cash or in 
some form which can be quickly turned into cash and that 
in the absence of such quick assets in Nigeria the banks 
make use of the facilities of the London money market. Mr 
Loynes suggests that they will continue to rely on London 
in this way though to a diminishing extent if money market 
facilities can be created in Nigeria. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 


Streamlining the Capital 


HE Mercantile Bank of India is following the example 
= of the British joint stock banks in streamlining its 
capital. It is to convert its “A,” “B” and “C” shares 
which have in practice ranked pari passu for dividends for 
many years, and whose market prices have differed only 
fractionally, into a single class of ordinary stock with no 
special compensation to any one class. The present ordinary 
capital is £375,000 of £5 “A” (£2 Ios. paid) shares, 
£375,000 £5 “B” (£2 10s, paid) shares and £720,000 {1 
“C” (fully paid) shares. The uncalled liability on the “ A” 
and “B” shares is to be cancelled and all will then be 
split into Ios. units. Finally a 100 per cent scrip issue will 
restore the nominal value of each unit to {1. On the new 
single class capital of {2,940,000 the final dividend for 1957 
will be equivalent in amount to the interim of 123 per cent 
paid on a capital of £1,470,000 in August. 


COFFEE 


Central America Fights a Glut 


VERPRODUCTION is bedevilling many commodity 
QO markets ; in none is the picture as confused as in 
coffee. At their recent meeting in Mexico City, the seven 
leading Western Hemisphere producers agreed to co-operate 
on a strange formula aimed at creating scarcity and so, they 
hope, at preventing a slide in prices. The seven countries 
represented were Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica and Nicaragua. They have decided 
to put on the shelf ro per cent of their current crop and 
to ration exports over two periods—November, 1957, to 
March, 1958, which is the main selling season, and from 
March to November 1958. Brazil is indeed to hold back 
more than 10 per cent—3} million bags out of an estimated 
18 million bag crop. This should have effect of cutting the 
flow of coffee for the peak November-March period by 
about 20 per cent below the average for the past two years. 
In all, free supplies may be reduced from 42 million bags 
(of 132 lb) to 37.3 million bags which closely corresponds 
to last year’s world imports of 37 million bags, 

The first effect of this producers’ agreement has been in 
their favour. Prices this week have been slightly firmer. 
Consumers are generally understocked—the United States is 
understood to hold only 13 months’ supplies and this, plus 
forward covering, has led to a modest flurry in demand. The 
scheme, however, is at best an emergency measure. No 
consultations have taken place with the African producers 
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Timeless gods of Raraku 


EASTWARDS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC rise two thousand 
feet of monolithic rock, fragment of some vast deep-sunken 
empire. This is the lonely land that Admiral Roggeveen, 
the Dutchman, found on Easter Day, in 1722, and 
christened Easter Island. On its cave-lined shores he met 
with strange and frightening figures, three to thirty-six feet 
in height. Thin-lipped, with mocking smile, these are the 
island’s sphinx-like guardians, rough-hewn from 
Rano-Raraku’s volcano craters. For centuries they have kept 
their silent watch. No-one has yet discovered what they 
stand for, nor who it was that made them, long, long ago. 
In this fast-moving age of world-wide trade and 
traffic, the products of our factories must go unscathed 
through space as well as time. That is why modern 
manufacturers safeguard their goods with cartons made from 
‘Thames Board’ and with ‘Fiberite’ cases in solid or in 


corrugated fibreboard, 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


Purfleet Essex and Warrington Lancs 


foo 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


V8 80.2080.75 
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BP MAPS THE FUTURE 


The story of British 
Petroleum’s world- 
wide activities 
begins, naturally 
enough, here in 
Britain. In this 
picture a sample of 
catalyst for use in 
oil refining is about 
to be analysed in 

& spectrometer at the 
BP Research 
Station, Sunbury. 


How will these 


hands shape 
tomorrow's motoring? 


WHOSE HANDS ARE THESE? They are the 
hands of a chemist at the research station of The 
British Petroleum Company at Sunbury-on-Thames. 
One of nearly 1,000 BP research workers whose main 
task is to conjure more and better products from one 
single substance — crude petroleum. 

Among the many different users of oil products, no 
one has gained more than motorists and motor- 
cyclists from the work of these men and women. No 
one has more to gain in the future. To quote one 
example, BP Energol ‘Visco-static’, the all-weather 
wear by 80%, was a 
recent Sunbury triumph. The result of many months 
of patient research. 


motor oil which reduces erigine 


In 1917 Sunbury Research Station began with one 
modest house. Now it occupies 39 acres and is still 
expanding. 

Besides its laboratory and development work, Sun- 
bury carries out the most exhaustive proving-tests of 
BP products and processes. The latest major addition 
to its resources is a motor fuels engine-test laboratory, 
where cars can be tested at speeds up to more than 
100 m.p.h. under temperature and humidity conditions 
equivalent to the most extreme tropical climates. 

Thus, constant research ensures the supreme 
quality of BP products for use all over the world, and 
even more efficient fuels and oils for the engines of 
tomorrow. At Sunbury, the future takes shape today. 


ritish Petroleum i: 


COMPANY 


LIMITED 
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whose share of world output has risen to over 20 per cent. 
And the surplus of production requires long term remedies. 
Planting already done promises further crop increases in 
iuture years. If the Central American countries are to avoid 
a return to burning coffee instead of roasting it and if the 
burden of financing surpluses is not to inflate their curren- 
cies, they will need to concert plans to stimulate world con- 
sumption, especially in countries such as Germany and Italy 
where coffee was the staple drink before the war, but where 
high postwar prices and coffee taxes have greatly stimulated 
the use of substitutes. 

The alarm of the South and Central American producers 
is understandable. Their economies have been expanding 
rapidly on the basis of a dollar income from coffee at $80- 
$100 a bag. On the basis of the 30 million bags produced in 
those countries a price drop from say $80 to $60 means a 
difference of $600 million per crop. Brazil’s exports of 
coffee for the first eight months of this year were 2,400,000 
bags below the corresponding 1956 level, turning a favour- 
able trade balance of $210 million into an adverse balance 
of $124 million. But a half-hearted attempt at a com- 
modity cartel that does not include an important section of 
the producers is doomed to failure. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Solid Progress 


HE man from the Prudential—and his counterpart in 
Le other 13 insurance companies and 100 friendly 
societies that transact “ home service ” life assurance—was 
kept busy last year. New records were set up in premium 
income and total funds, although the number of policies 
issued and the total number in force continued to decline ; 
the annual report of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner 
shows also that new sums assured rose by £12.8 million to 
{315.5 million, another record. Management expenses, 
which rose in 1955 largely because of wage increases (staff 


1954 1955 1956 
£m. £m. £m. 
New sums assured......... 287-1 302-7 315-5 
Premium income .......... 148-4 156-0 163-8 
WOE 5a 655 senesancas 1,034-3 1,093 -2 1,150-2 
New policies issued (’000) ... 5,885 5,781 5,672 
Policies in force (’000) ...... 121,200 120,800 120,300 
%o % % 
Expense ratio (companies) .. 29-9 30-4 30-5 
Expense ratio (societies).... 35-0 38-2 35-3 
Lapse ratio (companies) .... 17-8 17-2 16-6 
Lapse ratio (societies) ...... 20-8 19-6 17-4 


remuneration, including bonuses and superannuation con- 
tributions, are a major part of the total cost of this business 
where premiums are regularly collected at the door), were 
held in check last year. So too was the lapse ratio (the 
proportion of new policies forfeited without any return). 
The office with the lowest expense ratio (the proportien of 
premium absorbed in expenses of all kinds) was again the 
Co-operative, with 26.3 per cent. The Prudential again had 
the lowest lapse ratio of 9.6 per cent. 


SMALL SAVINGS 


Vision in Throgmorton Street 


N anonymous, self-styled “ visionary ” has put up a sug- 
Aa in an article called “ Small Savings and Capital 
for Industry” in the latest issue of the Stock Exchange 
Journal that in effect the Stock Exchange itself should act 
as a form of collecting house for small investors. His con- 
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tention that small savings should be channelled into risk 
capital has a wide measure of support ; he therefore suggests 
that the Stock Exchange should set up a department to 
collect small savings (up to an individual maximum of £500) 
from the general public, each sum to be accompanied by 
instructions by the investor as to the stock in which it is 
to be invested, 

The department would sort out these orders and parcel 
them up into bigger lots, passing on the buying orders to 
brokers. Stocks so purchased would be registered in the 
name of the Stock Exchange and the individual investor 
would be given something similar to a Post Office Savings 
Bank Book to prove his title. The number of stocks pur- 
chased in this way would have to be limited. The writer 
himself lists a formidable collection of snags and limitations 
to the scheme, and suggests that in its initial stages it would 
have to be subsidised and even so might fail. The plan 
is ingenious. It is also impracticable. It would seem to 
channel small savings into risk capital at a greater cost and 
with a smaller spread of risk than a unit trust provides. In 
principle the unit trust seems to be the best and most 
efficient way of encouraging this type of investment ; in 
practice, however, its charges have been heavy and the move- 
ment has not received much official favour. Might not the 
Stock Exchange come out more openly in support of the 
unit trust principle and indeed even consider setting up 
a unit trust under its own auspices ? 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Eugene Black, President of the World Bank, is 
visiting Cairo this weekend af the invitation of the Egyptian 
government to discuss with the Egyptian authorities the 
possibility that the bank’s services might be useful in 
connection with the problem of compensation for the Suez 
Canal if and when discussions between the parties begin. 


x * x 


The Colombian Government’s offer for the settlement of 
outstanding commercial debts has been disclosed. It covers 
(a) all commercial debts maturing up to December 31, 1956, 
and (b) commercial debts maturing January 1st and June 
17, 1957, in respect of goods cleared through the customs 
before May 1, 1957, the import of which was not authorised 
by licences stamped “ repayment in 120 days.” Colombia 
will pay 20 per cent cash down immediately and 80 per cent 
in 36 bills maturing monthly from January 1, 1959. Interest 
of § per cent will be paid on the bills. 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 


and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services : 


*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 


prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates: 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
Specimens and full details from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 








TUBE INVESTMENTS 


N March, when Tube Investments 

made an issue of unsecured loan stock 
to finance the purchase of Park Gate 
Iron and Steel, the directors said that 
the group’s profits in the year to July 31st 
would not be less than the average of 
the three preceding years. This state- 
ment and an earlier warning by Sir Ivan 
Stedeford that the 1955-56 records in 
turnover and profits were not likely to 
be challenged for a while suggested that 
profits might fall in 1956-57. This, to 
most investors’ surprise, has not hap- 
pened. Trading profits have risen from 
£14,615,922 to £15,650,685 and net 
profits after tax have gone up from 
£5,271,209 to £5,510,909. The ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent for the year 
absorbs only £1,285,568 net ; in 1955-56 
a dividend of 13} per cent was paid, 
which allowing for the share capital not 
fully paid up in that period was equiva- 
lent to 15 per cent per annum. 

A full explanation of why profits have 
behaved so handsomely must wait for 
the chairman’s statement. But some 
guesses can be hazarded now. It is 
unlikely that the bicycle division has 
contributed anything to the increase. 
The inclusion of a full year’s results 
from Park Gate Iron and Steel and, 
possibly, good results from the group’s 
other steel subsidiaries may have played 
a big part. And in general the profit 
figure may well reflect a bigger turnover 
at a lower margin of profit. 

The directors of Tube Investments 
have often been cautious in prophecy. 
They now issue another warning: 
“during the first quarter of the current 
financial year there have been indications 
of a slackening in demand. The outlook 
is uncertain but if the present trend con- 
tinues it may involve some curtailment 
of operations.” It is clear that if turn- 
over were reduced, profits would fall, 
but that need not put a dividend covered 
four times by earnings in real danger. 


MARKS AND SPENCER 


LLOWING for the 100 per cent scrip 
issue, the directors of Marks and 
Spencer have effectively left the interim 
rate on the ordinary shares unchanged 
by declaring 10 per cent. This is the 
first time for three years that Marks and 
Spencer’s interim has not been increased. 
Investors were not expecting an increase 
this time but if the total payment is also 
kept effectively unchanged at 30 per 
cent, the yield on the §s. “ A” shares at 
40s. 13d. is as low as 3} per cent. 
The first interim report from Marks and 
Spencer is disappointingly sparse, but 
the business has apparently continued to 
expand, if rather slowly. Turnover in 
the six months to September 30th was 
£63.3 million, compared with £61.4 mil- 
lion. Without giving any figures, the 


announcement adds that profits show a 
“satisfactory increase.” 
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STANDARD MOTOR 


RODUCTION of Ferguson tractors helps 
to steady the profits of Standard 
Motor Company but the profit per unit 
on such a tightly costed production line 
is likely to be small. Certainly the big 
swings in profits that Standard has 
sometimes suffered have seemed to co- 
incide with big changes in production 
of motor cars. The slight increase in the 
company’s trading profit from £3,005,115 
to £3,145,146 in the year to August 31st 
seems to result from poor trade, 
especially in motor vehicles, in the first 
months of the financial year followed by 
“substantial profits ” in the last months 
of the trading year to which the chair- 
man, Lord Tedder, referred when he 
recommended the bid by Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson to shareholders. 

Net profits after tax have risen from 
£393,121 to £419,925. Inevitably the 
ordinary dividend is left unchanged at 
8 per cent (absorbing £318,665 net), to 
which it was reduced from 12 per cent a 
year ago. On this the §s. ordinary shares 
yield 5} per cent at 7s. 3d., a price 
which compares with a “high” of 
gs. 13d. just after the bid was made. The 
chairman promises to discuss the with- 
drawal of this bid in his statement. But 
it is about the future rather than about 
the abortive bid that Lord Tedder 
should speak, for at the time of the bid 
he said that Standard was short of 
capital and that if Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson took over it would provide it. 


FISONS 


Riera and near liquid resources held 
by the Fisons group at the end of 
June exceeded £5 million, the company 
having raised approximately that sum in 
the financial year on an unsecured loan 
stock. But its capital commitments are 
estimated at over £6 million and the 
chairman, Sir Clavering Fison, speaks 
of “a considerable programme of expan- 
sion to take place during the next few 
years.” Permission is therefore being 
sought from the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee to raise about £4 million by an 
issue of ordinary shares. Shareholders 
will see the necessity for this issue and 
for prudence in the dividend policy—the 
payment was left at 15 per cent this year 
—when they realise that Bank rate is 
now 7 per cent and that when stocks 
reach their seasonal peak in January the 
group is usually a “considerable 
borrower from the banks.” 


An issue by Fisons is firmly based on 
the group’s strong hold in the British 
fertiliser market and on its good profit 
record; gross profits went up from 
£2,921,141 to £3,115,133 in the year to 
June 30th following a rise in the group’s 
sales from £41,500,000 to £44,750,000. 
The group did not increase its fertiliser 
prices during that year though it has 
made a small increase since. Costs, Sir 
Clavering says, are likely to remain fairly 
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stable and the 1957-58 results are likely 
to be as favourable as those recorded in 
the latest full accounts. 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


Tz company is controlled by George 
Weston Holdings, but some of its 
ordinary shares are on the market. The 
full report for the year to March 31st 
reveals satisfying results, but the growth 
in the earning power and assets is not 
precisely calculable. The ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised from the equiva- 
lent of 15 per cent to 22} per cent, as 
was broadly indicated at the time of the 
one for one scrip issue. Before all 
charges, the group’s trading profit 
advanced. from £7,376,000 to £8,019,000 
and its net profit after tax came down 
from £2,417,000 to £2,252,000. The 
increased dividend absorbs’ only 
£723,000 net from these earnings. 


In the baking and confectionery trades 
the directors speak of strong competi- 
tion, but the group’s sales reached a 
record level and they say that “a high 
standard of selling and production 
efficiency enabled rising costs and wages 
to be offset.” The group continued 
throughout the year to acquire new sub- 
sidiaries and to re-equip and reorganise 
those it already controlled. Allied 
Bakeries has also revalued its fixed 
assets, which, net of depreciation, rose 
from £18,140,000 to £29,961,000 ; this 
increase of £11,821,000 included a sur- 
plus of £7,140,000 on the valuation of 
the properties. Allied Bakeries has 
become a powerful group, providing a 
countervailing power against the big 
flour millers which have recently 
extended their hold in the baking and 
confectionery trades. Its development 
is not at an end, for it has capital con- 
tracts of £2,650,000 to be set against a 
cash balance of £1,227,000. The big 
cover on the dividend and the power- 
fully entrenched position of the group 
are reflected in the low yield of 4.4 per 
cent offered by the 5s. “A” ordinary 
stock at 25s. 6d. 


A. PEACHEY 


‘to of the most dynamic companies 
in the property market is A. Peachey 
and Company, whose Is. ordinary shares 
now stand around IIs. 1o}d. Its biggest 
venture so far was the offer last week 
to take over without spending a penny 
in cash a company Jarger than itself in 
which it had at the time of the offer no 
holding. Hart Son and Company !ast 
week bid on behalf of A. Peachey to 
take over the whole capital of Artizans’ 
and General Properties. The basis of 
the offer is £2 of 6} per cent convertible 
unsecured loan stock (1962-67) :n 
Peachey for each £1 ordinary share of 
Artizans’ and General (standing at 
25s. 9d. before the offer and now at 32s.); 
the loan stock is convertible into 
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Peachey 1s. ordinary shares at prices 
raising from 15s. per share in 1959 to 
19s. 6d. in 1962. The numerous small 
shareholders of Artizans’ are thus being 
offered an immediate rise in their 7 per 
cent dividend to the equivalent of 13 per 
cent together with an option that could 
become valuable. 

They are not however being offered a 
stock likely immediately to stand at par. 
The convertible loan stock, of which 
there would be £4.6 million in the event 
of ful] acceptance, would be about 1} 
times covered on the basis of last year’s 
earnings. After the passing of the Rent 
Act earnings of both companies (most 
of whose properties remain controlled) 
must rise. Perhaps shareholders might 
guess that the market price of the loan 
stock may lie in the region of £85. The 
offer has not appealed to the directors 
of Artizans’ over whose heads it was 
made ; they have advised shareholders 
not to part with their holdings. It has 
indeed some unusual features—includ- 
ing the fact that Peachey is able by using 
an unsecured loan stock to avoid any 
reference to the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. Since the shareholders of 
Artizans’ were already receiving a full 
distribution of that company’s earnings, 
the advantage that the Peachey directors 
hope to gain from a take over must lie 
in their expertise in the buying and 
selling of properties rather than in the 
present rent rolls. Whether they will be 
able to deploy the Artizans’ assets to 
greater advantage is for the shareholders 
to judge. 








































































































CROMPTON PARKINSON 


ROMPTON PARKINSON is a member of 
one of the nuclear power con- 
sortiums—Atomic Power Constructions, 
formed last December. Earnings from 
such a venture lie in the future, as 
investors now realise, with the aftermath 
of the boom in atomic power shares. 
Crompton Parkinson’s results for the 
year to June 30th can be soberly judged 
as those of a grouv with widely spread 
interests in electrical engineering. 
Rising costs have squeezed profit 
margins in this industry and the advance 










































































THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT 









Price Indices 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


Group 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
| 30, 24, 29, 
1956 | 1957 | 1957 





Ordinary Shares :— 












Electrical engineering.... | 135-1 | 136-1 | 126-3 

Engineering. ....<.<<<«e« | 163-6 157-5 148-3 
| Mctors and aircraft ..... | 166-6 | 154-2 146-1 
, Chaim 600008 . 56k ccctc coe | 252°4 | 320°8 | 293-0 
| Cotton textiles....... eee | 100-4! 106:7| 98-6 
CDCHUCAIN cs ccs ss seeceun | 175-8 | 166-1 , 158-0 
) Sw niakiea. cb 40'aes eee eeer 311-5 | 335-0 | 314-9 
SUNS. dca ce aeuse eax 187-7 187-9 168-0 
: luvestment trusts....... | 233-1 259-1 | 229-0 
: Industrials :— 
: Ordinary (all classes) .... | 143-4 145-1 | 136-4 
i WRUMOMOD Cac isc wean 75-4, 67:3); 69-7 
f POUONIES: ose shiscdwes 71:7| 62-5 63-1 
t Total (capital goods) ...... ' 155-7 150-5 140-9 
: Total (consumption goods). 113-3 116°8 110-3 
> WONSUNE BE%G 6 ds:6c8 oa | 72-4 64-8 64-6 














COMPANY AFFAIRS 


in Crompton Parkinson’s profits before 
tax from £2,325,431 to £2,494,499 and 
in its net profits from £996,002 to 
£1,059,247 suggests an increase in output. 
The total ordinary dividend is left un- 
changed at 16 per cent, though this year 
the cash bonus has at last been consoli- 
dated into the dividend. The directors 
propose to make a §0 per cent scrip issue 
of ordinary shares, and in today’s con- 
ditions it is wise to heed their comment 
that this “does not imply any change 
in profits distribution policy and the 
total amount of money paid in ordinary 
stock dividends will not necessarily be 
increased.” The dividend is covered 
nearly three times by earnings—which is 
well on the right side of safety—and at 
14s. 6d. the §s. stock yields just under 
53 per cent. 
WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
A COMFORTING impression is given by 
the full accounts of Wall Paper 
Manufacturers for the year to June 3oth. 
The yield on the £1 deferred ordinary 
units at 75s. 74d. is 63 per cent on the 
unchanged deferred ordinary dividend 
of 25 per cent; the ordinary dividend 
remains at 10 per cent. Trading profits 
have fallen slightly, from £4,390,562 to 
£4,317,452, and net profits are slightly 
higher, having risen from £1,533,492 to 
£1,550,843. From this profit over 
£900,000 is retained in the business and 
with nearly £6 million in quick assets 
capital commitments of over £2,800,000 
do not look heavy. 

The reason for the small decline in 
profits is simply pressure on margins. 
Production and deliveries of wallpaper 
by the group were a little greater than in 
1955-56; the group’s own paper mills 
again “ contributed substantially ” to the 
results ; the paint divisions achieved a 
higher volume of turnover and an in- 
creased profit; sales and profits from 
the Sanderson wallpapers and fabrics 
were higher ; and the earnings of the dis- 
tributing subsidiaries also increased. 
Orders for wallpaper are ahead of those 
last year but “it is too early to assess 
the effects of the new monetary policy on 
prospects.” 
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(per cent) | 







Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
30, 24, 29, 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist” Indicator 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 30 Nov 13 Nov. 27 
LAST DEALINGS: Nov. 12 Nov. 26 Dec. 10 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 19 Dec. 3 Dec. 17 


F== of industrial unrest was a power- 
full influence in the market this 
week. Gilt-edged could make little 
headway despite the reflux of reserves 
disclosed by the figures for October. 
However, the decline in prices was 
brought to a halt and small gains on 
Wednesday kept overall losses within 4. 

Falls in industrials continued unabated 
up to Tuesday, when the general level 
of prices sank below last year’s lowest 
point, but a swift turn-about in senti- 
ment on Wednesday took prices just 
above that level, leaving The Economist 
indicator at 171.2, against last year’s 
trough of 170.0. American and allied 
stocks recovered in anticipation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s speech; Borax and 
Hudson’s Bay made outstanding ad- 
vances. Banks declined and discount 
houses weakened once more, AJexanders 
falling 1s. 6d. further to 18s. 6d. Brew- 
eries also declined; the loss in Bass 
extended to 3s. 1o}d, at one time and 
the stock finally closed 2s. 4$d. down 
at 107s. Another bout of speculative 
buying occurred in Harrods, lifting the 
price 7s. 3d. to 65s. 9d. Standard Motor 
showed a small gain over the week 
although reacting on the profit announce- 
ment, but Bristol Aeroplane fell 1s. in 
all to 13s. 6d., partly on consideration 
of the Britannia crash. Textile shares 
were lowered ; Bradford Dyers dipped 
to 14s. compared with their peak for the 
year of 24s. 13d. 


Oil stocks dropped heavily and despite 
a substantial rally lost ground on balance. 
Higher prices for copper helped the rise 
in copper shares, but on the suspension 
of operations at Kansanshi due to 
flooding Rhodesia-Katanga fell from 
21s. 6d. to 8s. od. at Thursday’s open- 
ing. Earlier this year speculative pur- 
chases drove ‘the price up to 54s. 3d. 
Siamese Tin dropped on the cut in the 
second interim dividend. 





INDICATORS 














or | Low | High | Low 
| 295-0 | 171-2 | 210-4 


} 170-0 
(July 10) (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) 


(Nov. 28) 










































70 » 24 Bar- | 1957 1956 
Ord Ord. Fixed |. : 
46 | 5-54 81 1957 < riald | Consols| gains 
85 | 6:93 | 7-63 tome at| Yel Int-$ | “Yield |Marked High | Hien 
re "i ee) ie ame 207°6 | 203-6 
Oct. 30 | 164-7} 6°66 | 86-58} 5-42 | 7,541 | (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
6-31 | 6-56 | 6-96 » 31 | 162-7| 6-75 86°53 | 5-43 | 7,127 | 
6-06 | 6-81 | 6-57 Nov. 1) 161-1} 6-81 | 86:47| 5-46 | 7,314] Low | Low 
5-72 | 6-59 | 6-52 » 4) 159-7) 6-87 | 86-49) 5-46 | 8689 | 159-0 | 161-5 
5-66 | 5-95.| 6-42 » 9) 159-0}; 6-90 | 86:44! 5-48 | 6,850 | (Nov. 6) | (Nov. 29) 
7:28 | 7-35 | 7°74 , 6 161-4 6:80 86:50! 5-46 | 6,950 
4-89 | 5-47 | 5-48 








Bases : 








*1953= 100. 





+ July 1, 1935= 100. 





1928 = 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
































DS | Net 
Prices, 1957 re FUN a Price, | Yield, | Vie id, Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, Yield, 
, 30,|Nov. 6 Nov. 6, | tii, Dividends Oct. 30,| Nov. 6,| Nov. 6 
ou) COANED Ts v 1957 | 1957 || Nov. 6, }_______|_ (9) (;) STOCKS — "1957 '| 1957°| 1957 
High | Low STOCKS |g | 1987 | High | Low 
= . iis. a 1 t adi | % | % |STEEL & ENGINEERING e & a, 
971 93} |W ar Loan 3% 1955-59. . 95} 9541317 715 4 91] 83/-. | 54/9 8 6} = alBabcock & age 8 58/3 | 56/3 |5 6 8 z 
9333 874 \Funding 24%, 1956-61. 89 48 90 | 411 11/515 O72} 12/103 8/44 10 6 4 a\Cammell Laird. . 8/9 8/4418 7 0 - 
99 22 98 3 \Conyersion 4%, 1957- 58. 98 % 9835; 3 8 5,6 5 11/] 29/3 20/- 5 b| = =4 aj\Dorman Long ..... 21/- 20/9 813 6 
97 i | 9433 ‘Conversion 2% 1958-59..| 96% 96414 4 115 6 31} 56/6 41/9 3ha\. 10 b\Guest Keen N’fold. fA 43/3 43/3 6 419 
95; | 904 \Exchequer 2% 1960..... 92h | 92% |410 81510 51 59/- | 40/- 4a\ 7 bMetal Box ........ 43/- | 40/103}5 7 8 
97% | 92) (Exchequer 3% 1960..... 94%, | 94% | 4 2 1) 510 8 | 34/- | 19/- 6}b| 3 alStewarts & Lloyds. fl] 21/9 | 20/- |9 5 0 
99 93 (Conversion 44%, 1962. 94 3 945 319 7}6 1 5 |] 81/- 52/- 11 5} 5 ajSwan Hunter...... £1) 53/6 oo/6 |}5 15 4 - 
89} 848 (Savings Bonds 3% 1955. 65) 85 843 4 2 4}511 5l] 24/18 | 18/- 12k¢ 4 a\United Steel....... £1) 19/3 19/14 |10 9 3i 
844 77 |Funding 3% 1959-69..... | 78 715 | . : ; a " 46/- 29/3 7Thb 2ha a eee £1) 30/9 29/44 |616 3 
j ; ! | e LECTRICAL | 
92§ | 84% (Funding 4% 1960-90..... | 85k*4 | 845 | 3 0 9/418 111) 72/3 | 49/6 | 15 ¢ 5 alAssoc. Elec. Inds...f{1| 51/- | 49/10}, 6 0 5 
815 14 ‘Savings B onds 3%, 1960- 70) 75h 74} 4 7 0}518 Ol] 55/- 40/9 4a 83b/Br. Ins. Callenders.£1) 42/3 | 41/- |6 2 0 - 
94% | 875 (Exchequer 3% 1962-63... 88; | 87)*|4 4 6/511 51] 32/6 | 24/- | 43%c\ 14§a\Decca Record ....4/-| 25/4) | 24/78 | 7 2 0 
89% 83 |Exchequer 24% 1963-64. "| 83}* 833* | 4 6 6) 5 9 11/7] 36/3 | 24/- Bcd 15 c|Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/-| 27/44*| 26/74*| 512 8 
83it | 77) Savings Bonds 24% ’64-67, 79* | 78% |4 4 0|5 8 5/1 64/9 | 48/- | 105 4 a\English Electric ...f1| 51/- | 49/10§, 5 12 3 é 
714, | 67\ Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75, 69s | 68; | 4 6 0| 5 18117) 59/- | 39/1] 44a 8 General Electric -.:£1| 40/6 | 39/486 7 0 
843 781 (Funding 3% 1966-68..... | 19% 798 43 0,513 2! | TEXTILES 
951 | 91} Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 92 913 |3 6 7/5 3 Tt] 24/18 | 14/- 6 6| 3 alBradford Dyers....£1| 15/13} 14/- 12 17 2 
88% | 80} Conversion 3}% 1969....| 82% | 825 |4 0 9/515 0 | 28/- | 21/3 24a) 6}b|Coats, J. & P...... fl) 22/44 | 21/6 |8 210 
81, | 694 (Treasury 34% 1977-80... 714 | 712 |4 0 1/518 71) 37/9 | 21/44! 606 3 al\Courtaulds........ f1| 23/74*| 22/14 | 8 2 10 
80. | 68 (Treasury 34% 1979-81...| 70 | 70% | 4 0 7] 5 18 11/| 38/74 | 31 /10¥ 1244, _5 a\Lancashire Cotton. £1) 32/9 | 32/1} /10 17 10 
71% 574 |Redemption 3% 1986- 96 . 58% 582 315 5}513 41} 41/7$ | 30/103 24a! 12}b)Patons & Baldwins.{1| 34/9 33/- | 9 110 
802 63} |Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 643 644 | 31211);516 2/ | SHops & STORES 
81 it 68 (Consols 4% after Feb. 57) 694 69} 3 7 0;517T 4f] 24/6 13/9 16 ¢ 3 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/- + 18/3 18/3 47 8 
75 | 60$ |War Loan 34% after 1952) 61%*| 61* | 3 5 10/5 14 4f| 42/103 31/41 | “Thal 20 Debenhams ..... 10/-| 34/-tt] 34/- | 8 110 
15} 584 \Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 61} 614'3 6 2/515 4/1 55/78 | 33/3 | 15 a} 50 OGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 38/3. | 374 | 813 5 
654 514 Treas. 3%, after Apr. 1966) 533 538 |3 4 6|512 6f] 57/3 30/3 | 20 b| 10 a/Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 41/6 40/13 | 3 14 10 
55 4h 45‘ |Consols 24%, Su apie eine ed 46 458 13 3 2;510 2f] 30/3 19/3 | 20 6| 123a)United Drapery. . 71 22/103) 22/- 7 710 
55 th 44 (Treas. 24% after Apr. '75) 45} 44 |3 4 6)512 5ff 49/- 37/103} 26%6| 134a\Woolworth....... 39/6 38/4415 4 3 
964 883 (Br. Electric 44% 1967-69., 914% | 91 | 311 11/)513 81 | Syovens & Abbblinre P 
80 4 70 ~=Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. 71} 70; | 4 T 2) 5 18 11d) 21/6 13/- 645) 34a/Bristol — 10/-| 14/6 he.it & 2 
78} 66 = Br. Electric 30, 1974-77... 67} 672 | 44 7,517 91] 8/7} 6/- 84) Nil a\British Motor.....5/-| 6/63 6/63 |6 9 8 
92 79} |Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.) 81) 81} 314 8/}516 Tl} 40/- 29/3 5 6 3 .a\Ford Motor ....... £1, 30/3 50/44 1/5 5 5 
81 69% (Br. Electric 33% 1976-79.| 703* 703* |4 1 2/518 5i} 45/9 27/6 7 b| 3 a\Hawker Siddeley...{1) 29/6 29/3 | 616 10 
90} | 81. |Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 823 | 82%, 318 7/5 18 Ol} 53/- | 41/9 | 10 ¢ 124c/Leyland Motors. . Al 44/9 | 42/3 |5 18 3 
87} 78  \Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 . 794 79} | 4 0 3,515 ILéjl2i/- 90/7$ 15 b| 5 ajRolls-Royce....... 1 95/74*| 95/74 | 4 3 8 
723 58? |Br. Gas 3% '1990- ee |} 594% 59 315 8|513 Ol] 9/1 5/11} 8c 8 cStandard Motor. . =. | T/- 7/3 {510 4 
80 + 70 = |Br. Transport 3% 1968- 73) 714 703 4 7 215 36.25% | SHIPPING | 
883 78 Br. Transport 4% 1972-77) 79} 79 317 6':518 8l} 47/9 31/- 11 5} 63a Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 336 31/- § 12 11 
12% | 59 Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 61 603 | 3.19 10) 5 16 10/} 27/9 17/6 CP DONO 6 cccesdcincd £1; 18/9* | 18/9* 10 13 4 T 
| | 38/- 24/- 5b 3aiP & O Defd........ £1) 24,6 24/9 6 9 3 
_——————— ee ae MISCELLANEOUS 
50/3 | 29/6 6 b 3 aiAssoc. Port. Cem...£1] 31/6 | 30/6 |5 18 0 
‘ 27/3 18/6 324ci 10 a Beecham Group. ..5/- 26/3 25/3 |6 810 
Prices, 1957 | DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, 47/9 | 26/3 8 b} 43a|Bowater Paper ....£1) 28/- 27/9 |9 0 3 
—— CORPORATION AND = Oct, 30, Now. 6 Nov. 6, | S00 S| es] tale cee tee ee es Sas 
oo? 1967 | 1957 | 1957 | 35/- c  +94a Br. Amer. Tob , ' 
| a Se | 25/- | 17/44 | 1735 Tha B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 18/6* | 18/-* | 6 18 10 . 
= | {££ s. d. | 39/7 | 29/6 66 4 a\Br. Oxygen baer {1 306 | 30/9 (610 0 
Bit | 95: iAnetralia: St 2960-69... occ5ncs 5. 77 | 17 5 19 10 | $753 | $49 4b 3 a.Canadian Pacific. .$25 $50} $51 6 1 T 
974 864 |Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80... ./ 87} 88 519 7 | 21/103) 15/3 746) =3 a Dunlop Rubber. -10/ -| 16/44 | 15/9 | 613 5 
75 | 67} |S. Rhodesia 23% 1965-70.......... 70t | 70 517 3 | 46/6 | 36/18! 65 4 allmp. Chemical... 1 37/44 | 36/9 5 810 
874 | 77h \N. Zealand 4% 1976-78............ | T8t | 78 | 516 0 | 50/6 | S6/- | 12yo 84alImp. Tobacco ..... f1 38/3 | 36/- 1113 5 
105? OG TACKS Hin, Alek hocwsccccassee 974 98 | 513 0O [$222 |s130 $3-75¢,$3-75cInt’l. Nickel... .n.p.v./$144 $1494 * 3 7 Pr 
93} 83} | Agric. Mortgage Oy ee | 83} 833 6 4 64] 36/9 | 27/3 | 5b 2QgalJ. Lucas (Inds.)... ..£1) 29/- | 28/9 |5 4 5 
69} 544 |Met. Water Board ‘B 3% 1934- 2005) 55 55 518 3119/3 | 12/43 224c\ 5 a\Monsanto Chem...5/-| 13/6 | 13/- | 5 3 10j 
87 72} |German 7%, 1924 (Br. E infaced 5%)..| 832 | 83 = 18/3. | 14/- 20c 4 ‘SRANRS,. 066555 10/-| 14/9 | 14/- |7 210 
169} 1474 Japan 5%, 1907 (Enfaced).......... | 1a8t | 150 55/6 31/- 10 6} «65 @jA. E. Reed........ 31/9 31/6 910 5 
15/103, 11/3 20 ¢ 224c'Sears Hldgs. ‘A’...5/-] 12/02 | 11/8} | 9 12 6 
70/3 | 56/9 | 126 4ja'Tate & Lyle....... £1) 59/- | 56/9* 5 16 3 
a a a ee ere 1 ae Tha =: 74b' Tube Investments. .{1) 54/9 | 52,9 | 5 13 10 Te 
| co | 73/6 | 51/- 11}5, 24a/Turner & Newall. fl 53/104, 51/44 5 7 0 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, 1147/6 | 72/- 6a 1146\Unilever Ltd....... £1| 78/3 | 76/- |412 3 
| Dividends STOCKS ‘Oct. 30,| | Nov. 6,| Nov. 6, 44/- | 27/6 | t10 6 +44a'United Molasses. 10/-] 29/9 | 28/9 | 811 5 
am } (a) (b) (e) | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | Mines, Etc. 
High | Low | 1 : gy /6 yt - b| 20 a Anglo- American. 10/-125/- |123/9 5 = ; 
a l | of o%, BANKS & DISCOUNT r Ps a /- +23a\ +10 b\Cons. Tea & Lands. {1 23/3* | 22/-* 19 L 
30/9 |196 | 9 d “4 alBk. Lan. &S. Amer. fl 24/- | 23/6 | 713 ‘3 |l13/s | 82/6 | 1206 80 a De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 85/78 | 90/— 11 22 Al 
47/3 | 40/- | 7 | 6 aBarclays Bank.....£1' 40/6 | 40/- | 610 0 26/3 | 19/9 | ... 5 a\Doornfontein....10/-) 21/6 || 21/6 “as 
35/3 | 27/6 4 b| 4 a\Barc lays Dep: .: fi 28/6 28/6 12 3 12/1Q3 7/103} 30 ¢ 10 a London Tin ...... 4/- 8 44* 8/-* 15 0 o 
42/6 | 34/6 7b! Tha\Chi artered Bank.. Al 39/- | 37/6 | 8 0 0 }261/3_ |168/9 25 al 75 b\Nchanga Cons. .... £1/185/- 1191/3 10 9 & 
51/3 | 42/9 7 6| 64a\Lloyds Bank ...... 43/6 | 43/3 |6 7 2 | 96/7k| 45/- | 50a) 50 b|President Brand ..5/-/ 50/43 | 48/3. 10 7 4 
13/3 | 64/3 9 b| 9 aMidland Bank ..... fl 65/6 | 64/9 | 511 6 | 24/9 | 14/14 | 84a, 16%0/Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 16/-* | 16/9" 7 9 2 
40/6 | 28/6 5 b| 5 a Nat. Discount ‘B’..f1 29/6 | 286 | 7 0 4] 558/- | 41/- | 30 bi an United Sua Betong.£1) 47/6 | 46/- 18 9 8 B 
51/6 | 39/6 645 6ha) Union Discount....£1) 40/- | 39/6 |6 6 7 78/1 | 58/14 | 73/1} 6 16 
| | INSURANCE | \ 
86/44 | 61/75 | 4340) 30 a\Commercial Union 5/— we eats : ; : 
177/6 - 6 | 8746) 40 ajLegal & General . .5/- ig 
223 | 174 | #50 6! $20 alPearl............. fi; 18) | 18 |615 3 New York Closing Prices - 
46 34} [+125 of 152} Prudential ‘A’..... fl) 353* | 35* | 611 8 l l | Ba 
| BREWERIES, Etc. | | Oct. Nov | Oct. | Nov j Oct. Nov. 
1256 105/9 | 33 6| Mies. ......-ccas0s £1109/43 107/- |8 0 9 30 | 6 2. | 6 | 30° 6 
25/9 19/104) 6 a) 1280)Distillers..---- 6/8 19/10} 20/13|6 4 3 $ - I$ | $ 
44/9 10 a'\Guinness........ 10/- 37/9 36/6 | 617 O (Can. Pacific. .| 26) | 25$ JAm. Viscose. 08 | 284 Int'l. Nickel. .| 74] 754, 
87/3 3, ‘6 4 | 17 b\w hitbread ‘A’..... £1 74/- | 72/6 | 613 3 JN.Y. Central .| 18% | 18% [Beth. Steel . | 40% | 39* [National Dist.) 20{ 20) 
On | Pennsylvania .| 15} | 15} {Chrysler ..... | 10h 694 Sears Roebuck; 25} 25} Te 
173/7$ | 92/6 | t10 b| 5 alBritish Petroleum . .£1106/10}100/- | 5 4 5 Amer. Tel... .|1654 |164 [Crown Zeller.. | 44 (Shell Oil..... 69} 67k 
119/44 | 71/3 1736} +5 a/Burmah pcs £1) ey au | 78/9 | 5 14 3hl[United cone! 63 | 6% [DuPontdeNm. ie '173} Std. Oil of N.J.. 53% | 52 
£25 £15} 1736 T$a|Royal Dutch... .20 f1.; £174 | 2 11 10 estern Union| 16 | 15§ [Ford Motors . 44} [U.S. Steel 555 | 54 _ 
218/3 |145/- i i eS ee £1) 156/ 10} 152/6 | 4 5 8 JjAlumin’m Ltd.) 30$*; 30% [Gen. Elect. ..| 60 Jest’house E.| 58} 58 
| 59/4 sie ee eer 10 0/-| 74/- 12/6 | si m. Smelting.| 41 | 40 404 [Gen. Motors .| 39 oolworth...| 39 | 38 | 























* Ex dividend. t Tax free. 
dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. 


t Assumed average life approx. 10 years. [ft Ex § Less tax 


— (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final ) 
(ec) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 100%. (hk) On 223%. : 


at 8s. 6d. in £. 
(i) On 10%. (7) On 133%. (J) To latest date 


(n) After Rhodesian Tax. 
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— The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 

WORE BUM cccaccucssnseccace October 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Nov. 2nd Western Europe: 

S ] | I S I Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade..... . Oct. 26th 
PI sisscsssascesccsgessiscs Oct. 19th British Commonwealth ..... . This week 
po gh a errr Oct. 26th Western Europe: 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Oct. 19th 
es CURED PORTE ccccceccecesece Oct. 12th United States .......000+ ws. Nov. 2nd 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 



















































Monthly averages 1956 1957 
Unit l 
1954 1955 1956 July | August | Sept. June July | Aug. Sept. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ndex : 
' CG Perro errr eC eT Tyr daleer 1948= 100 130 137 136 127 113 140 140 129 119 |143-144? 
seasonally adjusted .....0... 2 eee ° eee 136 134 137 142 140 139 |140-141° 
Mining and GURETIINE 5. 6c cc ceccésceeses a 110 108 109 96 81 110 109 96 81 “ae 
Building and contracting.........eeseee0. oo 115 116 123 +.) aor 147 jag hg 
Gas, electricity and water......cccecceee 7 145 153 160 132 131 144 138 136 133 
Manafactatiiig. t00@) .....2<scccssccdsceses ‘i 133 142 140 130 114 145 147 133 121 
» seasonally adjusted . ~ 139 137 142 147 145 143 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods a“ 140 155 151 141 119 158 165 ea es 
WEIN vo sods ccscecedieveuseseuuecese a 155 172 160 152 115 160 176 164 ons 
Chemical trades ..<.ccccssccccee seeoees = 168 179 185 177 164 199 197 éen ons 
Textiles and clothing ........ peewee . os 116 116 117 104 96 124 116 104 aa 
Food, drink and tobacc0......seeseees * 116 117 121 114 109 119 129 114 aaa 
BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of: 
Cee OC) OD ccccuccse Chaewectauenees ~ee- | W }’000 tons} 4,298 4,250 4,269 3,780 3,157 4,255 4,304 3,818 3,192 4,122 
POON a csccnseceeuees parnnaseescawes Ww * 229 240 253 240 236 253 275 263 273 283 
Steel, ingots and castings . révvadiddanee WwW é 356 381 397 326 341 417 419 | * 363 373 438 
Sent MONEE bani 0c. des saieweawoadeweunes M *” 170-2 | 174-6] 187-2] 174-1 | 168-1} 173-4] 188-1 | 175-3 182-5 , 
WNSINTED, iccec as Baers uucwasancune~ened Ww “a 11-77 | 11-91] 12-36 7-67 | 10-50} 12-66] 12-73 8-74 | 11-76 fa 
BOI ©) ciediiieaccecsiesentadeecss M |mn. kwh] 6,075 6,679 7,263 5,840 5,868 6,384 6,051 6,276 6,163 7,064 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarns, single ...... etadaddeneee W | mn. b. 19-17 | 16-91} 16-33] 13-33 13-56] 16-25] 16-31 | 14-21 | 14-52)! 16-39 
WENGE GENE isn cacscaseccacnveneowssaa M ‘a 18-80 | 18-48} 19-38] 19-17 | 14-40/ 19-31] 17-49) 19-60| 14-24 es 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, Rana M 2 37-30% 39-32} 40-21] 38-72) 33-45 | 35-53] 41-01 | 43-24) 35-17 | 39-11 
» Staple fibre . M a 19-007 19-94; 21-31] 20-99 16-93 | 18-51] 22-39 | 22-75 | 17-08) 20-19 
Cotton cloth, WN is cccannciadueeaba . | W | mn, yds. 38-3 34-3 31-0 22-3 28-1 30-4 33-3 21-8 31:1 eed 
WO GARNIER. WOUEN 6 6iosc Kanda cdccixeds M /mn.sq.yd 34°5 34-2 33-1 33-4 25-3 33-7 30-2 34-3 24-0 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .......ccecces W 000s 14-51 | 17-26| 13-61 12-87 6-43 | 11-95] 18-50| 19-87 10-45 | 19-35 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ......... WwW ps 5-07 6-5 5-71 4-91 3-01 4-91 5-79 5-92 3-20 6-12 
Metal working machine tools ............ M |’000 tons} 11°39} 12-52} 12-90 ‘aa 12-96% aa 13-785 a< ae 6a 
Internal combustion engines............ . | M 000 BHP 356 408 411 453 340 368 379 415 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed: (') 
WO cc rcede nas ace nt oateeae tikewicicce- Ue 000s 28-97 | 26- 25:03 | 25-00 | 23-71 | 25-57] 25-25 | 24-41 | 23-37 | 24-13 
By private builders.......... sédeceewaee ae ‘a 7-55 9- 10-35] 10°66; 10-50; 10:92] 10-26; 10-50; 10-65; 10-97 
By local housing authorities............. | M a 19-58 | 15-98| 13-86] 13-44| 12-55 | 13-72] 14-04] 13-14| 12-23 | 42-54 
CE sc cactwevis Shaeceueeneeeweenes ') ‘i *83 0-82 0-90 0-66 0-93 0-95 0-77 0-49 0-63 
WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : v. value 
Total home sales.........-. eseecccecces 1950= 100 95 98 101 71 88 134 83 74 84 a 
Women’s and children’s wear......eeeee- * 96 98 102 710 96 138 81 13 89 . 
Men’s and boys’ wear ..... eccccccccccce 9 90 94 99 15 75 129 88 78 13 . 
PRE sckcdacsacueses éndaedéeanaes es 63 62 63 53 54 69 52 58 59 * 
RETAIL SALES (4) Weekly 
All kinds of business : av. value 
All retailers. ......... beees CRIES CERRO CK 1950= 100 oes 140 148 147 140 144 153 155 146 
Independent retailers ....ccccccccccccces a eve 136 140 141 136 136 142 146 141 
Multiple retailers .......... eccccccecccce a eee 148 156 155 151 151 173 166 160 
Co-operative societies ..... Seneneeeewenes a oe 142 154 148 143 155 162 159 153 
General department stores ..scccceceeees pe ese 117 121 124 100 116 116 126 102 
7 ary of shop : 
Bes RA Rtas Meare aaa Gk eeeetiueceeeues ‘in eee 148 156 154 155 152 162 164 161 
Clotaing camealhon scrhonn. AEC OCTOCTOCT OCTET ‘a oes 121 127 134 113 120 141 133 115 
Household goods ....... $0606. 006660 Cees * sae 150 153 145 142 153 149 157 155 
STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Coal, distributed OP titiaseitadleterons 000 tons} 15,682 | 18,340 | 17,893 | 18,451 | 18,081 | 19,135] 18,279 | 19,164 | 18,973 | 19,621 
Steel () 00.0... rT errr ery eer seus a 973 1,365 1,573 1,514 1,693 1,643 1,632 | 1,729 1,812 one 
Coppe ; i) eased esedindseea aebineed saa pe 61-5 6-2 59-6 68-2 72-1 62-3 64-1 81-1 98-6 
Sulphur Ph cnciwocktnaed ‘peeeeEseseweses s 67-2 85-2} 102-3] 100-9| 104-9} 122-9} 104-1 | oad ie 
Newsprint (!).....cceeees bebessies aaa os 97-5 | 105-0| 133-6] 124-8| 128-3| 128-9} 145-4) 158-3) 172-7 
Textiles : Av valu el 
Wholesale DOMES, CHO OD cc caivsicewcxxe 1950= 100 95 90 95 117 125 122 109 118 127 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear ('). i 107 110 118 119 123 134 144 | 134 133 





(') Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. (8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Excluding 
ag nt stocks. (*) Average for second quarter. _(*) Average for third quarter. (’) Rayon and — production only. (°*) Including filter cake 
Tom May, 1956. (*) Revised series; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. ('*) From 


January, 1957, tition newsprint ‘for periodicals and certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (') 


Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or . | | 7 | a : | . =, oa ‘ x : , 
calendar months Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada Brunei Australia | Canada India |N. Zealand} S. Africa 
| 


million kwh 

1,232 | 728 3,714 | 
1/606 | 1,340 6,358 
1/608 | 285 | 1470 6,807 


1,612 | | 652 | 1,543 7,824 
1,516 | 3 is 1,502 7,524 | 
1,726 | 7192 | ee 1,695 7,618 
1,579 35 | 330 | mai 6,798 
1,914 se ; 7,145 


Copper Rubber Steel 


1 t 


i J | | . ad : 
Canada | N- Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia} Canada | India S. Africa omeneed Canada |S. Africa 
' = tL , 


Monthly averages or 
| Rhodesia | | { 


calendar months 


000 tons 7000 fine ounces 


1957, May 
MN shi did odessa Se 
July 
August 
SSOPRCMIBED 6 5.06. 20:00 


— 
ORK OON NANA 
NOOR OCW 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 


} | j 
Monthly averages or lias i 
aad ceili Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 


' ' 


mn. rupees ma. {NZ 


mn. £A mn. $C 


33-8 220 /  -3g2] 10-71 
63-4 393 93-93 | 21-55 
64-5 475 22-38 | 22-91 


12-27 
88-2] 537 | 3 22-4 
| 


91-0 554 24-3 25-6 
j . 78-2 454 | ane 24-6 
July 6 | 71-2 483 ‘ee 
August eu 473 | 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 








ne eo Rs eae es 
Australia® Canada | India® | , New S. Africa | Australia; Canada India 
| Zealand ‘| | 


New : I al 7 's. 
Sechenl Pakistan | S. Africa | Rhodesia 


End of period : mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 








\ ; ; = 
237! 652 84). 75 89° 11 
179; 368 101 90 107 94 

193! 372 102 99 111 97 107 


x 


1,011 


- 


328 106 
ee aw | 106 
299] fe | 


NOOW OF 


108 
107 


5 et ee 
' Nee Dp Ww 
OnNwoc ou 


361 105 103 i} 104 107 
355 105 104 113"| 105 108 
105 | i Pee 1 
ea we 


| { | 
(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. 
(?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. _(*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif 
except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are 
for 12 months beginning April 1st of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of 
the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relatcs 
to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (°) Including foreign investments. _(*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 
1955, including South-West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (®) April, 1948—March, 1949. 
(*) Including some long-term securities. (!°) Average for first quarter. ('') Average for second quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET 


For the week ended November 2, 1957, there was Aj the Treasury bil] tender on Friday 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | Jast week the discount market changed 
Funds) of £15,703,000 compared with a deficit of | its common bid for the first time since 
{4,633,000 in the previous week and a deficit of} the rise in Bank rate. It raised its bid 
{1,486,000 in the corresponding period of last year.| for gi-day bills by 1d. to £98 7s. 1d. 














































BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Nov. 7, | Oct 


195 


7 


30, 


Nov. 6, 
1957 

















; Notes in circulation...... | 1,886-9 | 1,967-0 | 1,976-3 
There was a net expenditure ‘“ below-line” o Notes in banking dept 38-5 33:4 | 24-1 
13.507,000, leaving : tal deficit f April Ist o Following its practice in the autumn of | Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-2 } 1,996-2 1,996 -2 
633,712 000 (657,018 000 i "1956 52). “ {| the last two years, the Treasury also | Other securities 0-8 0-8 | 0-3 
£655, , : 4 y In —-Jt). b 3 “ay, |} Gold coin and bullion 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
egan 10 offer some 63-day bills > the Coin other than gold coin. 3:0 3-0 | 3-0 
| | concentration of maturities early in the | 
| April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week : hel ; oo . y | Banking Department : } 
| Esti- | 1956 1957, ’ Jended | ended | new year helps to relieve the pressure | Deposits: 
£000 | mate, Nov. | Nov. on the market of heavy seasonal payments | Public accounts...... 11-2 10-1 | 9-3 
| 1957-58 a.) 2 into the Exchequer. The common bid oe “el wel 
1956 | 1957 . I | Others .... 71:0 75-7 73:2 
| | for these bills was £98 17s. 1d., and the | . Total -. 321-0 | 320-4 | 310-8 
. . oer es: 
| market secured 86 per cent of applications | Government.... 254-4 | 265-8 248-6 
I a =. ! 176,250] 643, 195} 7 713,984] 19,351! 26,582} 4° this price. Applications for the offer — aenene 16.9 22.9 8.4 
~ - D. 713, . % “99° ‘ia “43° FUER occ ccc ccc ccccces “3 2é°% d 
Gertat......+2- | 149,000] 40,600! 41:700} 1,200, 1,000} Of £40 million totalled £46.7 million. | eee aoe “00-4 | 35-9 | 26-8 
Death Duties ..... | 170,000] 96,300; 104,700] 2,500; 2,500 Th , > ‘ “ anking depar tment reserve . } 10° 
Stamps......2..-. | 60,000} 37,400' 41,000} 1,200 1,600 € average rate discount for the 91 |. % % | % 
Prohis Tax, EPT & day bills was £6 12s. 9.02d. per cent, |“ Proportion ”..... 12:5 1 8-5 
ae 255,000} 118,050} 157,900} 8,400, 5,000 . ; -_ | 
Other Inland ‘Rev|| j | compared with £6 Tis. 10.§3a. Appli * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,5535,000. 
Dates cic asks: 500 210! 150]... 40| cations for these bills fell by £58.6 | Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,025 million 
oo saint SS “1: -93: ales? ™ | Septemb 957 . : 
Total Inland Rev |2810,750 939,355 |1059,434] 32,751/ 36,722 | million to 7 Ln may 9 a the aliot- |= September 21, 190i 
————_}——___|__—__}-—_-- | ment was down 40 million to £220 y 
Customs.......... |1204,250| 698,862! 724,597] 17,087] 36,202 quilties « hence Po ne satis at a t TREASURY BILLS 
Excise 7.0.2.0... | 912,850] 516,170, 509,120] 44.405! 20,555 ns; € oe Se oe 
i | | OD 2 1 er cor on 14 rose irom Amount ({ mullion) Three Months’ Bills 
; the high mmon b f 37 
Total Customs anc es - < s 
Eavise......... .{2127,100]1215,032 123,717] 61,492! 56,757] 47 Per cent. It is estimated that the | pate of |- . 
a i "seausl auavs| Suaual Look tans market minimum bed secured an average | lender Ones Applied} AYeTage -_— 
tor Duties: 666... x 7 : : | eres Rate o a ax. 
oe ; : of 53 per cent of applications. wo Allotment | Rate* 
PO (Net Receipts).} 20,000 a ae ies ‘ai a ; ‘ ee , ay 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000] 12,900, 14,500} 3,100} 3,500 The easy credit of Jast week gave way ane: Lakin ant fo : 
Sundry Loans..... 24,888! 26,900} ... | 1,124] to stringency. Owing to the August holi- {| ,,)9°, | 9! Oey 6:0 Day bo ed 
Miseellaneous .... .} 89,404 | 107,229 889 902 day there were no maturities on Monday a ; \\ ee e . wee 38 22°35 - 
} ~ + ar ee ef : ; : . a7 ore eee } 
Or ‘ 304,551 246,313) 99,s92)100861) but credit was just adequate. However, (42%, ) 4.) mel «aml = 
Ord. Expenditure | oe re : _ ——| despite small bill purchases by the Bank | , 3 220-0" | 375-9 77 7-48 | 32 
Debt Interest .....| 640,000] 434,260, 409,465] 20,932, 24,167] on Tuesday and Thursday, two cr three | ’ = oe) | mal e@eealt @ 
Payments to N. Ire-! < mens ” Sel oan | ane 5 
land Exchequer. .| 69,000} 34,532, 36,913] ... | ... ae had to a aa small loans at the . 0 240-0 SS, BSG) 8 
Other Cons, Fund '4072:282 5,411! Sane 346| 440 penal rate on Dot ays. ise | 250-0 | 399.8 84 5-06 49 
rer eee | » 2] 250-0 347-9 132 1-02 63 
™ “Fe 4791 ,282 |2716,256 2765,107 cate ats LONDON MONEY RATES Sac 270-0 | 399-8 | 152 119 | 55 
Sinking Funds ....} 38,00 20 306 | 20,207 ; 260 ' —_ | oct 4 | 260-0 | 403-7 132 1-31 | 47 
| Bar a ‘aia % | Discount rates % , ot ee 260-0 | 416-4 132 0-23 | 41 
| - rom 5° Bz : ‘ 59-62 8 270-0 | 408-4 32 0°56 | 47 
“Above-line” Surplus —- | = — + EU cs 5 ce es : 7 ae ppt pa 64 | * s 260 0 } 431-1 132 0 74 37 
Deficit 2 - ccc ccccec scene 432,011 319,001} 1,486. 15,703 oon rates. (1max.) months 6} 63 | ” aan ; 4 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- | | DS cacvccancas 5 4months 63-6] | 191 Day 63 Day 
We iicapeadvcmaceade 225,007 | 314,711 12,659 51 | oa ount houses.. 5 6imenths 63-619 Nov l } 220-0 40-0 419-3 131 10-53 47 
Total Surplus or Deficit ----] 657,018 | 633,712] 14,145, 2,196 ~~ to-Day...... 53-63 | Fine trade bills : * On November Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. ld, 














Short periods .... Smonths 73-8 












Nd Receipts from : | Treas. bills 2months 6 4months 7-8 
Tax Keserve Certificates... 162,668} 151,914] 12,537| 10,905 3 months or 6 incaitie My 9 
Savings Certificates ....... 40,700 | —4,200} 6,000)— 1600 at ee \ A ; 

Defence Bonds .......'.... — 26,052 | — 18,356} — 1497; — 6084 a 














Premium Savings Bonds. . ... | 44,680} ... | 1,520 









Official 
Rates 














FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 








November 6 







| 










































































£40 mn. at 63 day bills 
» Allotment cut by £10 mn. 


Market Rates: Spot 


October 3] | November 1] November 2 November 4 | 


secured 47 per cent, higher tenders being 
lhe offering this week was ter /2 


November 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


5 


allotted in full. 
40 mn. at 91 day bills and 





November 6 





: Ways and Means | | 
Treasury Bills “Advances | United States $...) | 2°78-2-82 2-798-2-793 | 2-79}-2-79§ | 2-79}-2-798 | 2-80-2-80, 2-79}§-2-804'2-804-2-80% 
a ee | a wad 2-68-2-68] |2-68 }}-2-68 12 /2-68 if 2-68 12 2-681- 2-69, 2-69-2-69, | 2-69)-2-69 
i y | Floating | French Fr........ |1167- 18 1184 82% 11844-1184} | 1184$-1184) | 1184)-1184) | 11822 -1182g | 1180$-1180} | 1177-11775 
Tender | Tap Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ......-.| 112-15. -12-33 fe} 12- 26-12-26} |12-26}-12- 264) 12-26-12-26}/12- 26f-12- 268/12: 26-12-268| 12-26-12- 263 
| ; ae Depts. ; England | | Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 139-97} 139-95 139-925 139-95 140-00- 139-924 - 
141-05 140-025 140-00 139-97) 140-00 140-05 139-97} 
| | Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 } 10-63-10-63}|10-63}-10-634:10-63}-10-633!10-632- 10-63% /10-632-10-63§| 10-63-10-63 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. . . .{11-67 11-84 @} 11-77-11-77$ 11-774 -11- 77411 76g-11- 7p 11 77R-V1- 77811-77411 - 774 11. 77-11-T74 
3,610-0 | 1,360-2 | 263-6 ae 5,233-7 | Portuguese Ese. --| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762% } 1749§-1750 | 1749}-1749j | 1750-1750} | 17503-1750 1751-17514 | 1750$-1751 
9 | Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14-598 f14-488-14-487/14-483-14-49 |14-48§- 14-482 14-48}-14-49 14-48}-14-49 |14-48}-14-49 
Aug. 3 3,020-0 | 1,771-8 | 229-0 0-8 5,021-6 | Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48$ | 19- 38-19-38}! 19-38-19-38}| 19-38-19-38})19-374-19- 381/19-37§-19- 378/19- 37§-19- 375 
» 10 3,040-0 | 1,742-9 ] 231-8 a4 5,014-7 | Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15 [19-997-20-00 |19-993-20-00 '19-993-20-00 |19-99f-20-001/19-994-20-004)19-99§-20- 004 
» 17 3,050-0 | 1,752-2 | 290-3 1-0 5,093-5 | 
» 24. 3070-0 | 1751-5 | 223-9 we | 5045-4 | One Month Forward Rates 
» 31 3,070-0 | 1,758-6 235-9 1-3 5,065-7 | United States $ .....cccccccccccss #-8c. pm i-ic. pm Z-ic. pm | 1-}{c. pm 14-e. pm | 14-Be. pm 
| | Canadian $ besetenceccedsoncestes f-Ac. pm a’ fc pm | -Ac. pm fw fe. pm | f-*%e. pm | § fe. pm 
Sept. 7  3,080-0 | 1,723-8 251-7 1-0 §.066-5 | French Fr. .....cccccccscccceecs 2-6 dis 49dis | 49dis | 2-5 dis | 4dis_ | 1-4 dis 
» 14) 3,090-0 | 1,763-0 232°3 eee 5,065°3S | Swies Fr... .ccccccccccccccscces 5 4c. pm 54e.pm | 5-4. pm 5-4e.pm | 5§4c.pm | 5 4c. pm 
» 21; 3100-0 1,770-1 250-0 <e CUBO-E | TD PR iv cccacacscccnccecces $-} pm 4-} pm 4-] pm 43pm | 4-} pm 4-} pm 
\ — ina ccteeeedevewedéene 2-I}e. pm 2-lic. pm | 2-1ic. pm 2-lic. pm | 2-l4e. pm 2 lhe. pm 
273-0 eco oe Xo eer 5! -4}pf. pm | 54-44pf. pm | 5$-4)pf. pm | 5$-4)pf. pm | 5}-4)pf. pm | 44-34pf. pm 
-—_———_ b RRR BNNs ce danacideceveccues 3 pm-par 3 pm-par 3 pm-par 1 pm-1 dis 2 pm-1 dis 1 pm 1 dis 
Oct, : 3,110-0 | 1,715-5 202-6 ese §.028-2 | Swediah Kr. ......ccccccccccces 54pm | 53pm | 53pm 5-3) pm 5-3) pm 5-S) pm 
» 12° 3,1130-0 | 1,742-9 220-0 aes Ge” PEE Be sccrcenccsdevecennss 26 pm-par 26 pm par | 20 pm par 2) pm-par 2 pm par 26 pm-par 
» 19 3,120-0 | 1,772-9 214-0 ee 5,106-9 | Norwegian Kr............00000-- | 16 pm-Io dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm- Jo dis | 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm 16 dis | 16 pm-lo dis 
- a ° ° ° . ' 4 
» 2% | 3,140-0 | 1,792-1 | 199-4 ‘ 5,131-5 | Gold Price at Fixing 
Nov. 2 | 3,150-0 | 1,794-6 | 190-1 | 2-8 | 5,137-4 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)....:..... 249/11} 250/2 | 250/14 249/95 249/9} 
| | | | | 
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We share your problems I cain a 
(( ) A BEACON 
[| vo LIGHT 


THE WAY... J 


"na 





The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 700 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 140 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review’ a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 











Although Martins is a bank with over 600 branches 
and world-wide connections, our system of 
decentralisation keeps us in touch with customers’ 
closest problems. We have six District Head Offices, 
with boards of directors and general managers, 

so that the very best advice is available through 

our managers, virtually on your doorstep. 


Martins Bank... 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 









BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE, 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head O%lice : Montreal 
Asset. exceed $2,700,000.000 





































BEFORE AFTER —and the difference? 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 
Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. 
Spotted by whom ? 

By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him almost 
second sight into the accidents that are waiting to 
happen. 

Are his services expensive ? 

Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though the 
Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no more 
than insurance and inspection by general practitioners. 










*‘Vulcan’”’—a journal of absor- 

| bing interest to a!l users of plant 
and machinery, with reports of 

| accidents and safety hints. For 

| a year’s subscription — free— 
write now to Dept. 17. 





What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 
larly. As a result our clients 
have made us one of the largest 


om Peake BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
engineering insurance com- 6 
siliate teen. 7 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 











VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS—— 
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Who on earth can save? 





“Save ...save...save! That’s all you hear 
these days. I ask you, who can save?” 





















‘We all can, George. And we do; 

through our life assurances. And so do 

at least 10 million British families — 
through Home Service Insurance’, 


*Ah! You mean this ‘‘man at 
the door’’ business?” 


‘Exactly, George. And do 
you realise that this “business” 
— Home Service 
Insurance — invests 
enormous sums in the 
country’s economic 
welfare? Over 

£ 300,000,000 has 
already been 
























invested in 

Industry and l axl to l okyo 216 

while probably twice that amount has gone into Government 
Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 











‘Really? You astonish...” A man on his first posting to the Far East is a 





‘And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£,60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good’, 


“Yes— but...” 






man who needs advice. While you are in Town 







to collect your tropical suit, look in on us. 








: For the price of a taxi fare, you can save yours 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 


home to home collecting premiums, paying 











self a lot of financial worry. We can give you a 











claims, and generally being counsellor and guide 
to these 10 million families 






| 

‘And all this comes about through that well known 
| 

! 


preview of social and living conditions where- 
who look on him as a personal friend’, 
‘Yes — but how... 

“You may think that all this has nothing to 

do with the kind of insurances you and I hold, 







ever you are bound — to Tokyo or Teluk Anson, 


to Borneo or Bombay. We can advise you on 














local currencies and monetary regulations. We 


. 


are, in fact, the largest British bank in the Far 


You couldn’t be more wrong. 





‘The Home Service Insurance 






Man also does a substantial 
i proportion of the “‘ordinary” 
life assurance business in 

this country, as well as a lot of 
fire and accident 

insurance. All in all, George, 






East; and the unrivalled service we offer 








extends to the major trading centres of thirteen 








Asian countries. 


the Insurance Man is 
doing a good job of work’. 






THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 














10 million families 
‘save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 










HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE : 9 GRACECHURCH STREET * EC3 









Offices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East 


EO SEAS 
<p LEBANON RIEL NIE OD TRESS, 
gtigcneniner ae era ? 
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Quiz Masters 


on AUSTRALIAN 
Matters 


; Bring us your questions and we shall supply 
en the answers. The information service of The 
in Australia: Bank of Adelaide exists to be of help to you. 
ADELAIDE ; ; itati 
(Head Office) We are equipped to furnish authoritative 


BRISBANE facts quickly and concisely on Australian 
MELBOURNE 


PERTH business, finance, emigration and travel 
and SYDNEY ai . canis 
matters. Your enquiries are cordially invited. 


Dhe Bank of Adelaide 


Incorporated 1865 tn Australia with limited liability 


London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 


Telephone: MANsion House 2993 
Telex: 23140 


DO. no-elaim 
bonus for 
motorists 


Skill and care in driving reaps you a rich reward 
under the Cornhill Motor Insurance plan, for the 
recently introduced series of no-claim bonuses gives 
the prudent motorist his due. Your no-claim bonus 
increases year by year until, with an eight years’ 
* clean sheet ”, it amounts to no less than 50%! 

Furthermore a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 
Find out more about the Cornhill Plan. Write or ask, 


now, for full details of Cornhill Motor Insurance 


CORNHILL INSURANGE 


eee © LIMITED 


4 = 32 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


Eo \w 


> 


£1 co £5,000 ACCEPTED 
\ For regular savers 


Savings Shares 4% 
After 4 years 


N | 
\ 10/- to £10 per month 


\N Income Tax paid by the Society 


N Assets exceed £36,000,000 
\ Reserves exceed £2,000,000 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDOW wWwv.! \ 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 
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If you are, or if you are planning any kind 
of business in Canada, we suggest you 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank is in 
a position to provide you with up-to-the- 
minute information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. 

You can readily obtain such information 
from Mr. Alec Craigie, London 
Representative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BAN K OF CANADA 











BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Bread-and-butter is such an accepted part of 





our lives that we might be excused for taking 


it for granted. Only when it has some extra 





quality does it penetrate our consciousness. When, 
for instance, we discover a piece which has 
butter on both sides. 


It is often such seemingly trivial extras which give life 









its stimulus. Like taking out the usual bread-and-butter 
Life or Endowment policy with Legal & General 
and finding that, because it is “with profits”, a 


generous annual addition comes along. 


LEGALQG&P##GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 Ficet Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: CHAncery 4444 
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THROUGHOUT © 
AUSTRALIA _ 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK : 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED \\ What does 


London Office: 12 Old ,ewry, E.C.2. 


Telephone Monarch 8747-9. Telex No. 22652. HE LONDON 


West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.1. 


Telephone Regent 0646-8. CO RRES POND ENT 


Place your capital say today? 


in good hands The gorgeously decorated and gilded Lord Mayor’s 

Coach is to most of us the very heart of the pageant that 

ey IWITR AT is the Lord Mayor’s Show. Yet the Coach became part 
WES INN of this famous spectacle literally by accident. 

CREDIT 1 1a1Zan™s For in 1711 Sir Gilbert Heathcote rode to his inaugura- 

ETE tion on horseback—and was thrown. The following year 

MeL BANKERS a coach was provided, and Lord Mayors have since 


Accidents can happen to anyone at any time—as it is 


: Vy. = travelled much more safely on these ceremonial occasions. 
interest ( : © per Z part of our business at The London Assurance to know. 
iis ie 2 


Indeed, we have been able to mitigate the after-effects of 
a great many personal mishaps. 

This has been made possible by The London 
Assurance Personal Accident Policy—which could also 


; sg protect you. The best time to find out about this policy 
INCOME TAX NOT DEDUCTED is before an accident happens—as soon as possible, in 
ON FIXED TERM DEPOSITS 


EASY WITHORAWALS NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION fact. And it Is only one policy among many. Fire, Lite 
Specialists in financing equipment, machinery and and, of course, Accident policies. We shall be pleased to 
vehicles for Flome and Export let you have full details on request. 


GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 
GROUP CAPITAL, RESERVES and 
__ PROVISIONS £400,000 THE LONDON ' 
Mite td deni, ASSURANCE Since 1720 


for Deposit Booklet 626 L a 
165 TAVISTO , : tT a? 
secre lL aman ren pen: Eee am 


Tel: PLYMOUTH 60384/5 And Tel: HYDe Park 2428/9 
Branches 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, DEPT. 6, LONDON, E.C.4 
22 years of steady proguess 


ane 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 





The Sixty-Fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Fisons Limited will be held on 
November 29th at Harvest House, Felix- 
stowe, Suffolk. 


The following is the Review of the Chair- 
man, Sir Clavering Fison, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year to June 30, 1957. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr D. P. C. Neave, who has been a 
Director of the Company since 1946, has 
been appointed Deputy Chairman. 


FINANCE 


Group sales at home and abroad, including 
those of Subsidiary Companies and the pro- 
portion of sales of Associated Companies 
attributable to our investments in them, were 
£44,750,000 compared with £41,500,000 in 
the previous year. Group trading profit, 
including dividends from Associated Com- 
panies and after deducting debenture and 
loan interest amounting to £257,000 com- 
pared with £146,000 in 1956, was £3,095,000 
compared with £3,051,000 in the previous 
year. The net profit available for appropria- 
tion is £1,516,000 against £1,228,000 last 
year. While debtors have remained approxi- 
mately constant there has been an increase 
of £1,600,000 in stocks held by the Group, 
largely accounted for by increased stocks of 
manufactured fertilizers necessary for our 
Autumn trade and of phosphate rock to which 
I refer later. 


Shareholders might feel that there was a 
case for a moderate increase in the rate of 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock. We have, 
however, authorised a considerable pro- 
gramme of expansion to take place during 
the next few years for the financing of part 
of which we propose to raise additional 
capital, as I announced last year, although, 
as will be seen from the Balance Sheet, our 
cash resources at June 30, 1957, exceeded 
{5 million. Permission to raise about £4 
million by an issue of Ordinary Shares is 
being sought from the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee and when a decision is received con- 
sideration will be given to the timing of the 
issue. For these reasons we have increased 
our transfer to General Reserve from 
£600,000 to £900,000 and we recommend 
that the total dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock shall be maintained at 15 per cent. 


FERTILIZERS 


Consumption of fertilizers in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1956/57 is shown below 
in terms of tons of plant foods. The corre- 
sponding figures for the previous year are 
given for comparison. 


1956/57 1955/56 
Nitrogen in tons N ......-- 302,000 291,300 
Phosphates in tons P,O,... 385,000 385,900 
Potash in tons K,O ....... 317,700 305,500 
Total plant nutrients ...... 1,004,700 982,700 


It will be seen that consumption of nitrogen 
and potash again increased although these 
mcreases were smaller than in the previous 
year. Consumption of phosphates was 
approximately the same. The result of these 
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CONTINUED INCREASE IN DEMAND FOR FERTILIZERS 
SIR CLAVERING FISON’S REVIEW 


changes in individual plant foods has been 
a further increase in the total plant nutrients 
consumed, though the rate of increase repre- 
sents a slowing down, indeed a temporary 
slowing down of this kind was hinted at 
in my Review last year following the very 
bad harvest conditions which were experi- 
enced. The great difficulties encountered last 
Spring in obtaining satisfactory seed beds 
also had a braking effect on fertilizer con- 
sumption and on some of the heavy soils 
conditions were so bad that Spring corn was 
left unsown and a considerable rise in the 
acreage under fallow took place. We 
can, I think, consider it satisfactory that 
in such a difficult year the consumption of 
fertilizers continued to increase and that for 
our part we maintained our share in 
the increase. 


The consumption of compound fertilizers 
in terms of plant food nutrients has again 
risen considerably and largely accounts for 
the increase in potash consumption. Most 
of the potash used is applied as a constituent 
of compound fertilizers and there has been 
a tendency to ‘increase the proportion of this 
element in response to farmer demand. The 
modest increase in nitrogen is also a reflec- 
tion of increased use in compounds as well 
as heavier applications of straight fertilizers. 
The increased sowings of the new varieties 
of cereals which respond so well to heavy 
applications of nitrogen, and carry less risk 
ot lodging, are an important factor in its 
wider use. The levelling off in phosphate 
consumption gives rise to concern particu- 
larly so when it is associated with increases 
in the other two elements, for there is a 
risk of the unbalanced use of the three plant 
foods with deleterious results on crop quality 
and yields. Soil analysis is not always a 
reliable guide to the response obtainable 
from phosphatic fertilizers, for very often 
soils with an apparently satisfactory phos- 
phate status will give economic responses 
when phosphatic fertilizer is applied. The 
need for an intensification of research is well 
appreciated by our staff at Levington Re- 
search Station and a great deal of work is 
being caried out on this question. 


Our considerable interest in the grinding 
and sale of basic slag may not be generally 
appreciated. During the year we sold over 
300,000 tons of high grade basic slag. This 
fertilizer is an inexpensive source of phos- 
phate of particular value in the high rainfall 
areas of the country, and under acid soil 
conditions. Its use on poor quality per- 
manent grassland acts as the first step in 
pasture improvement. 


The advisory activities of our Technical 
Sales Service have been extended widely 
during the year. This large force of repre- 
sentatives, in close contact wtih farmers 
throughout the country (over 50,000 farms 
were visited in the course of the year), forms 
an invaluable link between the results of 
research work and their practical use in 
farming, and the value of this bridge increases 
as results from our new Research Station at 
Levington become available. I should men- 
tion the national advertising campaign which 
was undertaken to bring the achievements of 
farmers in this country to the notice of the 
general public. I believe this “Town 
Mouse” series to have been very successful 
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in obtaining wider recognition of the role 
carried out by agriculture in the economy 
of the country as a whole. A wider appre- 
ciation of this role can do nothing but good 
to our own business. 


Our horticultural business has continued 
to expand very satisfactorily. Last year par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the progress 
made of sales to amateur gardeners. This 
has continued and, in addition, the demand 
for our products from commercial horti- 
culturists and for use on parks and sports- 
grounds has increased substantially. In June 
of this. year we opened at Fison House, 
Wigmore Street, London, the first Garden 
Centre to be established in this country, 
where advice can be obtained on all garden- 
ing matters. It has become a great centre 
of interest for horticulturists, both amateur 
and professional. 


All our fertilizer factories worked again 
at full pressure throughout the year. A new 
compound granulation unit at Plymouth, 
incorporating the latest technical improve- 
ments in plant and buildings, was success- 
fully commissioned early in the year. This 
plant, besides augmenting our total capacity, 
enables us to offer a better product and 
better service to farmers in Devon and 
Cornwall. Our new manufacturing and 
packing plant at Bramford, near Ipswich, for 
our horticultural trade, will be completed 
before Christmas. Production of triple 
superphosphate at our Immingham factory 
reached a new record and we are presently 
engaged on installing additional plant, in- 
cluding sulphuric acid, to add further to our 
output there. Work has begun at our new 
nitrogen factory at Mucking, on Thames- 
side, and progress is such that initial pro- 
duction should commence in the Autumn 
of 1958. 


We have made considerable additions to 
our technical resources and our new Develop- 
ment Station at Bramford is nearly com- 
pleted. Our engineering organisation has 
been reinforced to meet developments at 
home and overseas. 


I have referred in a number of previous 
statements to the preponderant importance 
of raw materials in our fertilizer economy, 
constituting as they do over 60 per cent of 
the sales price of fertilizers. On our revised 
index of raw materials costs, taking 1953/54 
as 100, the index last year was 132.1 and 
compares with 126.3 in the previous year, 
1955/56. This is a much smaller change 
than we have had in any of the last four 
years, 1954/5 being 110.6. In fact, however, 
it masks some rather violent changes and 
does not, indeed, fully reflect the impact of 
certain circumstances surrounding our chief 
material, phosphate rock, to which I refer 
later. Sulphate of ammonia, the price of 
which in the previous year had increased 
very sharply, for reasons which I said then 
I felt to be justified, showed this year only a 
very small increase reflecting higher costs. 
For the first time for many years this material 
was in free supply on the world market and 
the British manufacturers, who have previ- 
ously sold abroad at prices considerably 
higher than those charged in this country, 
were unable to cbhtain a premium. Con- 
sumption of nitrogen in the world continues 
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to increase very rapidly and over the longer 
term increased consumption will no doubt 
rectify the present situation of over supply. 
In this country demand has been substan- 
tially in agreement with our forecasts and 
our decision to provide, therefore, through 
a long tem contract with the Shell Com- 
pany for a substantial: part of our supplies, 
still appears entirely justified. Our new 
project will also satisfy our requirements for 
nitrogen in a form more concentrated than 
sulphate of ammonia, which we have used 
previously. We believe that the arrange- 
ments which we made were on satisfactory 
terms for both parties and that the project 
will be fully economic. We will still require 
to purchase large quantities of sulphate of 
ammonia and possibly other forms of 
nitrogen and it is our policy, while increas- 
ing our own production of nitrogen, to 
purchase substantial quantities on the open 
market as long as those continue to be freely 
available. The prospect of a European Free 
Trade Area, to which we have given our 
support through the Federation of British 
Industries, will oblige us, and all other 
manufacturers in this country, to review the 
nitrogen situation. Certain European coun- 
tries, Italy and France in particular, have at 
their disposal substantial quantities of natural 
gas, which is, in general, a very cheap raw 
material for the manufacture of ammonia 
and this, together with the large size of the 
installations, is the reason for the lower level 
of costs in Italy, France and the United 
States. It is possible that natural gas will 
become available in this country by pipe line 
or tanker, although such schemes are not 
projected at present, or alternatively, it may 
be possible for us to make arrangements for 
ammonia manufacture in Europe and to 
transport the material here. These matters 
are complex and are the subject of studies 
which we are now making. 


_ I referred last year to our anxieties regard- 
ing phosphate rock due to the _ political 
changes which have taken place in Morocco 
and other North African countries. In spite 
of the most serious position in Algeria, which 
is still without a solution, the situation in 
Morocco has been remarkably stable, due to 
the wisdom of the Sultan and his advisers. 
Nevertheless, in the year which I am review- 
ing, the situation in the whole of North 
Africa and the Middle East was very troubled 
and certainly the outlook was not improved 
by the Suez Canal problem and the appear- 
ance of the Soviet Union as an arbiter in 
the Middle East. While we continue to 
have great faith in the Moroccan Govern- 
ment and the direction of the phosphate 
mines, we nevertheless did not feel that we 
should fail to take all reasonable precautions 
to ensure our supplies of rock should the 
troubled situation spread to Morocco. We 
therefore took two measures, namely a con- 
siderable increase in our holding of phosphate 
rock and the purchase of certain supplies 
in the United States. These measures, on 
the scale that was necessary to give us a 
satisfactory degree of insurance, were very 
costly and, as I have said, are not fully 
reflected in the raw materials index I have 
quoted. 


Freights are also a major element and both 
before and during the Suez crisis of last 
autumn were considerably increased. We 
were to some extent insulated against the 
effects of this by our forward chartering and 
had sufficient faith in our forecasts of the 
freight market not to pay exaggerated rates. 
The situation has shown a radical swing this 
year and freights are now at the lowest level 
tor many years. 


As a result of the freight situation in the 
current year our costs are likely to remain 
fairly stable and the reductions in freights 
and in other directions should partly offset 
other increases which have occurred. In 
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particular sulphur has shown a_ welcome 
decline and we hope that the Moroccan 
authorities will make a substantial reduction 
in the price of rock. Moroccan prices are 
now quite uncompetitive with American and 
we expect that the Comptoir des Phosphates 
de l’Afrique du Nord will take advantage of 
the de facto devaluation of the franc to bring 
their prices more into line with the world 
market. Offsetting the gains from the fall 
in freight rates and the possible gains from 
the devaluation of the franc we have in the 
current year to face the effects of the Bank 
rate at 7 per cent. We carry large stocks of 
materials and finished products through the 
year which rise to a very high seasonal peak 
in January and at that time, normally, we 
are considerable borrowers from the Banks. 


FERTILIZER PRICE POLICY 


In view of severe fluctuations which we 
experienced last year in materials, prices and 
the cost of our phosphate rock policy, as well 
as all those increases in costs which have 
now come to be considered as normal, I feel 
that we served the farming community well 
by making no increase in prices during the 
year. We studied, and continue to study, 
every means of reducing costs by improving 
efficiency. These measures do not always 
yield immediate results and the cost of our 
now very large research programme, certainly 
amongst the largest of any fertilizer com- 
pany in the world, will not be fully recovered 
perhaps for a considerable number of years. 
In our own and the farmers’ interest we 
must continue to look at the long term 
advantages as well as those of this year and 
the next. 


We have been favoured in certain respects 
during the present year, as I mentioned, but 
some costs, including internal freight charges, 
have increased and we have made a small 
increase in our fertilizer prices partially to 
offset these. We hope, we will certainly try, 
to ensure that prices will not be raised 
further during the year. Our price policy is 
aimed at securing a continuous increase in 
the use of fertilizers by charging the lowest 
possible price to the farmer. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


I referred last year to the discussions 
which were taking place on the provision of 
some form of long term assurances for agri- 
culture. The final result is now well known 
and there is no doubt that the arrangements 
made have given the farming community a 
much needed feeling of confidence in the 
future of agriculture. The Government has 
continued to emphasise the importance of 
reducing the costs of agricultural production 
by greater efficiency and has intensified its 
advisory programme to this end. It has 
also, in the Capital Grants Scheme, provided 
a very valuable measure of assistance for the 
improvement of the farmers’ fixed equip- 
ment. But at the present time many farmers 
are facing a difficult financial situation, for 
this year’s corn harvest was again disappoint- 
ing, farm wages have continued to rise, and 
the new high Bank rate increases the diffi- 
culty of finding sufficient capital to farm 
really intensively. There is, however, good 
reason to expect further increases in fertilizer 
consumption as the educational efforts of the 
Government’s Advisory Service and our own 
field staff bear fruit. Additional outlay on 
fertilizers resulting in higher yields per acre 
is one of the surest ways of reducing the 
cost of production. 


While at the time of writing this report 
our sales of fertilizers are buoyant, the test- 
ing time will come in the Spring when 
weather can have an important influence on 
fertilizer usage. 
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The year under review was unsatisfactory 
for the weed killer business. The insecticide 
business, on the other hand, was very good, 
but our position in this is not yet as strong 
as in the other. Our contracting services 
showed considerable progress and we con- 
tinued to achieve on all sides a further sub- 
stantial improvement in efficiency. We 
transferred the headquarters to Felixstowe 
as a result of disposing of our engineering 
business at Bourn to the Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson organisation. This has resulted in 
substantial economies. 


We have recently made a large reduction 
in the price of M.C.P.A., the most important 
weed killer used in this country. This has 
been made possible by the completion and 
commissioning of our new plant which we 
believe to be the largest in Europe. We 
have experienced serious difficulties with this 
plant for the last three years, but it has now 
reached a very high level of efficiency. We 
propose to give the farmer the benefit of this 
by progressive reductions in price. 


The overseas picture was varied, but our 
Indian Company, in which we are associated 
with Tata Chemicals Limited, made excellent 
progress. This business has since acquired 
Geigy Insecticides Limited, with a welcome 
accession of turnover and technical skill. 
The Indian market is virtually unlimited 
and our Associated Company now holds a 
predominant position in it. 


I must also mention that Fison-Airwork 
Limited, in its second year, showed a very 
satisfactory profit and we are greatly in- 
debted to its Chairman, Mr Miles Wyatt, 
Chairman of Airwork Limited, our partners, 
for the time and effort he has devoted to 
this business. 


While we have made great improvements 
at Fisons Pest Control Limited since we 
acquired it three years ago, any substantial 
profits must come, of course, from research 
leading to the production of new chemicals. 
We have made _ considerable progress, 
although the results are not yet com- 
mensurate with the great expenditure, nearly 
£250,000 per annum. Our scientific organisa- 
tion, which now ranks as one of the largest 
of this industry in the world, has reached a 
stage where we are making, and can expect 
to make in the future, discoveries of great 
value, and in this connection we will shortly 
be making an important announcement. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
GROUP 


In previous Reviews in the last few years 
I have referred to the continuous programme 
of reorganisation and improvement which 
we were carrying on in our general Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Group. As a result of 
this we have shown a considerable improve- 
ment in results and I am glad to say that in 
the past year the results were the best we 
have ever achieved on this side of the busi- 
ness and were, by any standards, satisfac- 
tory. The great improvement in the position 
which has taken place has been brought 
about with a relatively small capital expendi- 
ture and, at the same time as we have shown 
a steady expansion of profits, we -have also 
increased our investment in research. The 
total research appropriation in these Com- 
panies is now considerable and, as I reported 
last year, we have obtained the first majof 
result in the shape of the Benger product 
“Imferon.” We have a number of othet 
products in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment and I expect the growth in turnover 
and profitability of these Companies to con- 
tinue and to provide a very satisfactory part 
of the income of the Group. 
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Sales of Whiffen’s industrial chemicals 
increased by 20 per cent in the home market, 
whilst exports rose by 25 per cent and 
accounted for 55 per cent of output. Europe 
and the USA provided the biggest outlets 
and our ability to compete in the former 
seems a hopeful pointer for the Common 
Market conditions which may be ahead. It 
is encouraging that sales for the first three 
months of the current year show further 
satisfactory increases. 


Last year I drew attention to the progress 
made in marketing derivatives of hydrazine 
of which Whiffens are the only manufac- 
turers in the UK. In May of this year 
Whiffens sponsored a successtul International 
Conference attended by delegates from eight 
countries and honoured by the presence of 
Sir Harold Hartley, FRS. The _ subject, 
“Hydrazine and Water Treatment,” pro- 
vided an opportunity for chemists, engineers 
and all concerned with boiler-house manage- 
ment to discuss problems of feed-water 
de-oxygenation. Hydrazine is being used 
increasingly throughout the world as an 
oxygen scavenger and the interest aroused 
by the Conference showed the importance 
that is attached to the subject. Hydrazine 
is now firmly established as a versatile raw 
material, and in order to meet the increasing 
demand a new and larger plant embodying 
improved production features is in the last 
stages of construction, and when it is in 
production, early in 1958, ample supplies will 
be available for the developing market. 


I referred last year to a new type of 
expanded PVC which had been developed 
in Whiffen’s Research Laboratories. The 
material, known as “ Fi-Vi,” was then avail- 
able in small pilot quantities, but during the 
year production has increased and “ Fi-Vi,” 
which has been extensively patented, is now 
under test in a wide range of industries. It 
has a number of properties which make it 
superior to other forms of expanded rigid 
PVC and a great deal of interest is being 
shown by prospective overseas manufacturers. 
It will be of particular value in the production 
of unsinkable small boats and for buoyancy 
work generally, including floats for surface 
fishing nets and for trawl nets down to a 
depth of 50 fathoms. Its strength weight 
ratio is such that it is particularly suitable for 
certain applications in the aircraft, building 
and motor-body industries. 


In Pharmaceutical Chemicals, Whiffens 
increased their turnover by 10 per cent but 
severe competition from European manufac- 
turers continued and as exports account for 
60 per cent of sales, this section of the busi- 
ness again faced difficult conditions. Whiffen’s 
Subsidiary Company in India which manu- 
factures emetine, the recognised drug for the 
treatment of amoebic dysentry, has com- 
menced operation. As the policy of the 
Indian Government is to encourage indi- 
genous production of drugs, and restrict 
imports, we expect to have considerable 
opportunities for expansion. 


Sales of the ethical pharmaceuticals of 
Benger Laboratories Limited have risen 
steadily. It is particularly satisfactory to note 
that the prices charged to the National Health 
Service for the Benger ethical medicinals 
have been agreed by the Ministry of Health 
to be fair and reasonable, as determined by 
the price formula recently agreed between the 
Industry and the Ministry 

Two new ethical products, “ Notensil,” a 
major tranquillizer, and “ Piptal,” an anti- 
cholinergic agent, were introduced to the 
Medical profession during the year, and 
the Benger intramuscular iron product 
“Imferon” was adapted for veterinary use 
in the treatment of piglet anaemia. The 
Widest use of “Imferon” for the treatment 
of iron deficiency anaemias in the United 
Kingdom has fully confirmed our early assess- 
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ment of the importance of this new drug in 
medicine. The product was introduced in 
France, Germany and Austria during the 
year and in almost every other country in 
the world the demand is increasing rapidly. 
In tropical countries where iron deficiency 
anaemias are far more severe than in tem- 
perate zones “ Imferon ” is making good pro- 
gress, and for some years we expect the 
product to play an increasingly important 
part in raising standards of health in these 
countries. The progress being made by 
licensees in the United States with both 
human and veterinary “ Imferon ” is exceed- 
ing earlier expectations, and _ substantial 
quantities of these products are being shipped 
against dollar payments. 


Genatosan has had a successful year. Their 
liquid shampoo, “ Sebbix,” quickly estab- 
lished itself in the forefront of the market. In 
September the Company made a successful 
national launch of “Instoms,” a high class 
indigestion tablet based on aluminium phos- 
phate, which had been enthusiastically 
received in test markets earlier in the year. 


Fisons Milk Products at Coleraine in 
Northern Ireland, process many millions of 
gallons of milk a year and are developing 
markets for dried milk and studying new 
products based upon milk. They announced 
the development of PRM at the International 
Dairy Congress in Rome in September, 1956, 
and introduced the product commercially at 
the recent Dairy Show in London. PRM 
—phage-resistant medium—is a new British 
discovery developed by Fisons Milk Products. 
Phage is one of the problems of cheesemakers 
the world over, for these organisms attack 
and destroy essential acid-producing bacteria 
in cheese starter cultures. Risk of loss due 
to phage can be as high as 5 per cent or up 
to 100,000 tons of cheese annually in the 


12 major cheese-producing countries of the 
world, 


_ Fisons Chemicals (Export) Limited has 
increased its sales by more than 14 per cent, 
though this does not represent the true extent 
of the development in overseas markets, for in 
some instances it has been found necessary 
to undertake manufacture, formulation or part 
manufacture in countries which encourage 
national industries. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Murgatroyd’s Salt and Chemical Company 
have had a very successful year and the 
benefits of the increased output, to which 


I referred last year, have fulfilled our ex- 
pectations. 


The United Sulphuric Acid Corporation 
achieved more than designed production 
during the year with resulting lower costs. 


In Canada, International __ Fertilizers 
Limited had another difficult year but earned 
a small profit. Conditions are improving and 


prospects for the coming season are more 
favourable. 


Although fertilizer consumption in South 
Africa suffered a setback last year I am 
confident that this is only a temporary phase, 
for increased agricultural production is essen- 
tial to meet the increasing demands of the 
rapidly growing native population. Good 
progress is being made by Fisons (Pty) 
Limited with the erection of their important 
new fertilizer factory at Sasolburg in the 
Orange Free State. 


In Rhodesia the prospects of Fisons 
(Rhodesia) Limited are bright and a further 
increase in fertilizer consumption is expected 
as a result of record realisations for the 
tobacco crop. 


THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


During the year under review our indus- 
try, in common with all others, was urgently 
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canvassed by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries to learn our views on the proposed Free 
Trade Area. Our industry, with certain 
minor qualifications, lent its support to the 
proposals, although these were only presented 
to us in outline. We feel that any policy 
leading to the economic integration of Europe 
cannot fail to be to the ultimate advantage 
of everyone. The transition from a national 
to an international economy will not of 
course be easy, but we, as an individual 
business, feel that we have the organisation 
and ability to deal with the problems of the 
transition as efficiently as any other business. 
From studies that we have made we have 
reason to think that we are on the same 
level of efficiency as the best European com- 
panies in our industry and we do not fear 
the future. We intend, subject to adequate 
safeguards for agriculture, to give our 
strongest support to the proposed Free Trade 
Area. 


RESEARCH 


The Company’s new Research Laboratories 
at Levington, Suffolk, were opened officially 
by Professor Sir Alexander Todd, FRS, on 
May 7th. The Station is now fully opera- 
tional so far as the Department of Soil 
Science is concerned, and a very comprehen- 
sive range of agricultural trials is in progress. 
The Department of Chemistry is not yet fully 
staffed, but already it is clear that Levington 
will make important contributions to the 
future technology of fertilizer manufacture. 


Supported by our Grassland Research 
Farm in the West Country, the Company 
now has exceptional facilities for carrying 
out all types of agricultural research relating 
to the effect of fertilizers on crop yields, soil 
fertility and animal health. At Levington 
increasing emphasis is being placed on the 
chemical and engineering technology needed 
for making the types of fertilizer likely to 
be in demand in the coming decade. The 
special problems which face the market 
gardener and the horticulturalist have not 
heen overlooked and a substantial amount of 
experimentation, as well as successful grow- 
ing of crops on a commercial scale, has been 
accomplished during the year. ; 


Expenditure on research throughout the 
Group, already at a high level, continues to 
expand. Each Division has its own research 
organisation operating as part of local 
management but co-ordinated with the other 
Divisions by Head Office. Expenditure on 
research has necessarily to be maintained 
with a measure of consistency over the years. 
The fruits of research consist for the most 
part of a vast number of small additions to 
the body of existing knowledge. Only rarely 
is there a spectacular advance with a valuable 
commercial application tied to it. It is of 
the nature of Research that such major 
advances are largely unpredictable ; but ex- 
perience proves that they are most likely to 
come to Research Groups with mature ex- 
perience, well qualified staffs, and ‘inancial 
stability. In the subject matter of iron- 
deficient anaemia the Benger Laboratories 
have an international reputation and their 
new product “Imferon” represents one of 
these major advances. 


The Company has embarked on a policy 
of giving support to Research in Universities 
by sponsoring a number of Research Fellow- 
ships and Studentships at selected places. 
The wellbeing of industry is undoubtedly 
bound up with the recruitment and proper 
use of scientists and technologists. Many 
managerial decisions nowadays turn upon a 
correct appraisal of technological possibilities 
and arguments. It has, therefore, become 


necessary to see that management executives 
understand the implications of science. At 
the same time it is equally important that 
scientists should appreciate the social and 
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commercial implications of technological 
change. It is, therefore, the Company’s 
practice to have leading technologists on its 
Boards of Management and in this way to 
provide scope for those scientists having the 
requisite all-round qualifications and interests 
to take part in the formation of policy. 
Research Departments are, in fact, not only 
laboratories of highty specialised work, but 
they are regarded as training grounds, in 
suitable cases, for executive positions, in 
Development, Production and Management. 


_ PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


To make a forecast at this stage, when 
scarcely four months trading has been com- 
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pleted, is difficult and perhaps dangerous, 
and is something I have avoided in the past. 
The fertilizer and pest control industries are 
seasonal and much depends on the weather 
in spring time. I am able to say, however, 
that the year has begun well and unless con- 
ditions change materially I think we can 
expect results for the current year as favour- 
able as for the past year. 


STAFF 


We continue to make improvements in 
our established schemes for Staff Welfare. In 
particular we have been concerned in recent 
years to give security to our staff and wage 





PAHANG PARA RUBBER 
SYNDICATE 


NAME CHANGED TO PARAGON HOLDINGS LIMITED 


COLONEL CHRISTIAN DE LISLE ON NEW APPROACH 


An extraordinary general meeting of The 
Pahang Para Rubber Syndicate Limited was 
held on October 3st at 53 Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3, Colonel Christian de Lisle, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following is a summary of the chair- 
man’s speech: 


In June, 1957, as you know, the Atbara 
Estate was sold by the then Directors of this 
Company to a Chinese buyer, and in July 
1957 a bid was made at 2s. 6jd. for the 
whole of the ordinary share capital of your 
Company 

In August 1957 we announced our inten- 
tion to increase our capital and change the 
name, matters which are before you later in 
this meeting. Subject to your approval in 
this connection we have made an offer 
for the whole of the issued ordinary 
capital of United Patani (Malaya) Rubber 
Estates Limited, in respect of which we have 
received acceptances representing approxi- 
mately 315,000 Stock Units in United 
Patani. 


As you know, a group has recently 
obtained a majority holding in the Sunny- 
gama Company and we have arranged to 
acquire their interest. As an Extraordinary 
General Meeting has been called by the 
Group to remove the present Board, we are 
deferring our formal offer to the minority 
shareholders of that Company until after that 
meeting. 


ACCOUNTS 
It may be well at this point to set 
out the unaudited Consolidated Balance 
Sheet of your Company, arising out of 
these acquisitions, it being understood that 
the minority interests should in due course 
be reduced. 

The basis of consolidation is the last 
audited accounts of the two companies which 
we propose to take over as subsidiaries, since 
when of course there have been changes, 
whereas the figures from the Parent Company 
are current but unaudited. Further, in the 
case of the proposed subsidiaries, the fixed 
assets have been taken at recent valuation: 
in the case of Sunnygama from a statement 
made by the Board to shareholders and in 
the case of United Patani from the visiting 
agent’s valuation. On this basis the figures 
are as follows: 


& 
Fixed Assets (on re-valuation) ... 1,055,422 
Net Current Assets ; 343,947 


TOTAL GROUP ASSETS 


' 1,399,369 
Less Minority Holdings ... 


520,740 


ASSETS ATTRIBUTABLE TO 
PARENT COMPANY 


Represented by: 

639,714 7} per cent Cumula- 
tive Participating Preference 
Shares of 10s. a ee 

— Ordinary Shares of 


£878,629 


319,857 


289,056 


608,913 
Share Premium Account 


and 
Capital Reserves 


269,716 


£878,629 


_As our policy has been confused with the 
aims of speculative syndicates, I should like 
to make it clear what our position is. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE PLANTATION 
; INDUSTRY 


We must recognise that the price of such 
commodities as tea and rubber are subject 
to considerable fluctuations and therefore the 
profits of plantation activities fluctuate 
accordingly. 

A plantation company in a_ politically 
sensitive area producing one or two com- 
modities only cannot but be considered bv 
the investing public as subject to risks which 
must be discounted by an attractive yield. 
The consequence is a large disparity between 
the market price of the shares and _ their 
break-up value, which has led in recent years 
to efforts being made by speculators to profit 
from this disparity. 

Because of the disparity a situation has 
arisen in which the shareholder anxious to 
dispose of his shares has had to accept a 
price far below their real worth. 

The take-over bidders are not a cause of 
the dilemma of the plantation industry ; they 
are a symptom of the present conflict of 
interest between the long-term development of 
plantations and the immediate requirements 
of those shareholders who need to realise 
their capital in these days of heavy taxation. 

Is there no solution to this conflict without 
sacrifice somewhere ? We think there may 
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earners. The Staff Grade Scheme for wage 
earners which we introduced two years ago 
has been extended substantially and recently 
we have approved scales for fair compensa- 
tion for both staff and wage earners in cases 
of redundancy which may arise from policy 
decisions of the Board. Fortunately in our 
industry such decisions are few and far 
between. 

I am happy to record that a splendid 


_spirit of loyalty and co-operation exists in 


our factories and offices, at home and abroad. 
It is my privilege to have this opportunity 
of thanking all who work for our group 
of Companies, thanks with which I[ 
am sure all our Stockholders will wish to be 
associated. 


well be, and in Paragon we are trying to find 
one, not as a compromise but as a creative 
solution. Our approach is through diversi- 
fication, by the investment of surplus assets 
in non-plantation activities. 


PARAGON—A NEW APPROACH 


The gulf between Paragon and a specula- 
tive syndicate intent upon break-up could 
not, therefore, be wider. We share only 
one aim in common—to correct that dis- 
parity in values to which I have referred. 
The way of the speculators is break-up to 
a purely financial end ; our way is expansion 
and diversification to ends both financial and 
human. 


In pursuing this aim we shall be guided 
by several leading principles. We intend to 
co-operate as far as possible with existing 
agencies for tea and rubber companies and 
in the absence of exceptionally favourable 
offers to preserve good quality estates which 
do not require much immediate capital ex- 
penditure. 

Our policy will be to preserve the capital 
value of the holdings of our Preference share- 
holders and to increase the value of our 
equity. It is for this reason that we have 
proposed the creation of our Preference 
shares with a minimum dividend of 10 per 
cent of which 7$ per cent will be cumu- 
lative. With this in view we are seeking to 
acquire a suitable source of income which 
will virtually guarantee the payment of 
Preference dividends. 

So far as the equity is concerned, it will 
be our endeavour to keep at all times a large 
liquid reserve to enable us to take advantage 
of any special opportunities which may arise. 

In the meantime, the profits of Paragon, 
including those relating to their holdings in 
United Patani and Sunnygama (after allow- 
ing for all existing minority interests) are 
estimated for the current year at £99,200, 
including interest received by Parent and 
Subsidiaries. This provides cover for the 
Cumulative Preference dividend, after allow- 
ing for distributed profits tax, of over three 
times while you will have seen from the 
earlier statement that the capital is covered 
two and three-quarter times. This is, of 
course, prior to the programme of expansion 
indicated above, which should considerably 
improve both. In the development of this 
programme I shall try to keep you, as always, 
fully informed. 


The following resolutions were passed at 
the meeting: 

(a) To change the name of the Company 
to “ Paragon Holdings Limited.” 

(6) To amend the Memorandum 
Articles of Association of the Company. 

(c) To increase the share capital of the 
Company from £75,000 to £3 million by the 
creation of 4 million 7} per cent Cumulative 
Participating Preference Shares of 10s. each, 
and 9} million Ordinary Shares of 2s. each. 


and 
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DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 


The Annual General Meetirz of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company Limited 
was held on October 31, 1957, in Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad. Mr H. A. Bennett, MBE, 
ACA (the chairman and Managing Director), 
who presided said: 


As a result of the move of the Company’s 
residence from the United Kingdom to 
Trinidad, this year the Annual General Meet- 
ing af the Company is being held for the 
first time in this country. This is also the 
first occasion when I address you as Chair- 
man of your Board. 


With the move of mind and management 
to Trinidad, it was necessary to make 
arrangements for the discharge of certain 
functions in London, such as the purchase of 
stores, settlement of accounts, and the en- 
gagement of staff. I am glad to advise you 
that since the end of the financial year we 
have entered into an Agency Agreement with 
BP Exploration Company Limited, which 
covers not only carrying out on behalf of the 
Company the activities I have just referred 
to, but also the rendering of technical advice 
and services when required. Another result 
of the move of residence to Trinidad is that 
there have been several changes in the Board, 
and I think it is appropriate that I should 
give you some brief information on the men 
who are now responsible to you for the direc- 
tion of the Company. 


The Honourable M. R. Bridgeman is a 
Deputy Chairman of The British Petroleum 
Company Limited, and Mr P. T. Cox is 
Managing Director of BP Exploration Com- 
pany Limited. The Honourable W. Fraser is 
also a Director of BP Exploration Company 
Limited and is resident in New York. 


Mr G. A. E, Walling is the Company's 
General Manager. As a technical man and 
administrator he has an outstanding reputa- 
tion in Trinidad, and has played an im- 
portant part in the Company’s progress. 


Mr G. O. M. O'Reilly, QC, is the Com- 
pany’s legal adviser in Trinidad, and has 
a very wide knowledge of matters affecting 
the oil industry here. 


Mr J. P. de Verteuil has a fund of ex- 
perience in the oil industry which he has 
served as a geologist all his working life. 


As regards myself, I am an accountant by 
profession, and served the Company as 
General Manager in Trinidad for eleven of 
= thirty years that I have been employed 
y it. 


You will, I am sure, share my gratification 
that the Board consists, with one exception, 
entirely of men who have had long experience 
in the oil industry (the exception, Mr 
O'Reilly, QC, has also been intimately asso- 
ciated with it for upwards of thirty years). 
That the teclmical advice and services of BP 
Exploration are also now available to us is a 
further cause for satisfaction. 

I have other things to tell you on matters 
Which have arisen from the change of 
residence, and on the Company’s policy, but 
I will first report to you on the year’s results 
and the Company’s progress. 


ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


You will have seen from the Accounts that 
the profit before tax increased from last year’s 
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record figure of £1,352,174 to £1,581,600. 
This increase resulted from the rise in pro- 
duction and from the higher price obtained 
for crude oil. These factors were offset by 
a considerable increase in operating costs due 
mainly to additional drilling activity. 


After providing £610,000 for taxation, the 
net profit for the year was £971,600 to which 
is added the amount brought forward from 
last year of £142,486 making a total of 
£1,114,086. 


The net dividend on Preference shares 
was £21,452 and the annual appropria- 


tion for Preference Capital redemption was 
£7,685. 


Your Directors, after placing £400,000 to 
General Reserve, making the total of this 
Reserve £1,850,000, have recommended a 
final dividend on the Ordinary Capital 
of 30 per cent free of Trinidad Tax. 
The interim dividend was 5 per cent 
free of United Kingdom Income Tax. The 
total of these dividends is £350,000 and the 
carry forward on Profit and Loss Account is 
£334,949. 


As relatively heavy Capital expenditure is 
expected to be necessary in the next few years 
to sustain the company’s operations and there 
is the possibility of considerable expenditure 
being incurred on development of the Marine 
Areas in which the Company has oil rights, 
and to which I shall refer again later, your 
Directors are of the opinion that the Com- 
pany’s resources should be conserved at the 
present time. 


The proposed final dividend of 36 per cent 
is free of Trinidad Tax as it is payable sub- 
sequent to the transfer of the Company’s 
residence from the United Kingdom to 
Trinidad. All future dividends on _ the 
Ordinary Capital will be declared free of 
Trinidad tax and it is your Directors inten- 
tion in future years more closely to equalise 
the interim and final dividends. 


During the year a Subsidiary Company 
was formed to take over the operation of our 
agricultural estates. The bulk of the Com- 
pany’s freehold land surface, comprising 
5,346 acres, and the assets of the estates were 
transferred to the new Company at a valua- 
tion of £62,870 in exchange for shares. The 
Subsidiary, which is wholly owned, is run by 
a separate Board under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Harold Robinson, a very eminent agri- 
culturist. A major development programme, 
covering a four-year period, and estimated to 
cost £43,750, is now being carried out, and 
until this work is completed it is unlikely that 
there will be any substantial return. 


PROGRESS OF WORK DURING 
THE YEAR 


Statistics : 


The following statistics demonstrate the 
high rate of progress achieved: 


This Last 

Year Year 
Footage drilled 288,753 190,053 

Barrels Barrels 
Total Production ... 4,441,023 4,071,509 
Average Daily Rate 12,167 11,124 





Rate at end of Financial Year: 


This Last 
Year Year 
Barrels Barrels 
Main Fields ......... 11,189 10,698 
Outside Fields ...... 990 545 
Light Products 
Recovered... 338 282 
yioly) ae 12,517 11,525 
Number of Wells 
completed ...... .. 60 40 


Drilling.—During the year two modern 
and portable rigs were engaged from a con- 
tractor. The output of these rigs, and the 
additional footage obtained from the Com- 
pany’s rigs by working them all continuously 
seven days a week, account for the increase 
of 52 per cent in footage drilled. 


One of the Company’s rigs was engaged on 
deep exploration drilling, the contractor’s two 
rigs were employed in testing for new reserves 
around established production, and four rigs 
were employed on drilling for production. 


Production.—As you will have gathered 
from the figures I have just quoted, produc- 
tion increased steadily, but not spectacularly, 
through the year. This was not due to addi- 
tional production obtained from new wells, 
which actually fell below last year’s figure, 
despite the substantial increase in the number 
of new wells drilled. In fact most of the 
additional wells were drilled on the fringe of 
established production, and either did not 
produce at all, or required a great deal of 
testing. 


The increase was obtained by intensifying 
the effort put into working over old wells, 
and to production taken from repressurised 
reservoirs. 


Secondary Recovery.—As I have just said, 
the sands, into which gas is being injected to 
maintain pressure, produced a substantially 
greater quantity of oil during the year, and 
the reservoir pressures were at the same time 
maintained. 


The experimental water-flood scheme has 
resulted in some increased production, but it 
is still too early to assess the eventual com- 
mercial value of this operation. 


The results from the pressure-maintenance 
scheme in specially selected areas are also 
encouraging, and the survey of further possi- 
bilities, together with experimental work, are 
being pursued actively. 


OIL RESERVES 


Any large-scale expansion of production 
from land is only possible if, and when, 
additional reserves of production are estab- 
lished. The considerable effort and expendi- 
ture that were directed during the year 
towards this object were rewarded by some 
reasonably promising indications, but there 
remains a great deal of work still to be done 
before these can be properly evaluated. The 
history of the Trinidad oil industry is to a 
great extent made up of expectations that did 
not materialise. 


A joint well drilled at Rock Dome just 
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within the Western boundary of the Com- 
pany’s Moruga concession gave hopes of 
establishing an increase in reserves. Its main 
objective—the Cretaceous—proved only salt 
water in that formation at a depth of 8,605 
feet but production at the rate of 175 barrels 
per day was eventually obtained from 
Oligocene sands. Altogether the Company 
holds some 40 per cent of the zone which 
appears to have prospects of commercial oil, 
and eight locations have been selected for 
further test drilling. 


Throughout the year a contractor’s rig was 
employed in testing the main block of our 
eastern Moruga holding for Miocene oil and 
as a result an area—not exceeding 600 acres 
at the most—has now been defined. Produc- 
tion for this area is likely to be inconsistent 
and unreliable and, although 833 barrels per 
day were being obtained from it at the year’s 
end, it is improbable that a materially higher 
rate could be sustained. 


Another contractor’s rig was employed in 
an attempt to extend the main fields. Results, 
though not spectacular, were in line with 
reasonable expectations. There remains 
much work to be done if only to 
maintain the present rate of production from 
these fields. 


Deep drilling did not obtain any positive 
results during the year. The exploratory 
C100 rig ran into difficulties, as a result of 
unstable formation, whilst drilling Cedros 
well No. 7 and was forced to discontinue 
operations at 8,800 feet. This did not con- 
demn the area but established that any oil 
accumulations were likely to be at depth. A 
re-assessment of this area is being carried out. 
In March of this year the same rig com- 
menced drilling Los Bajos 58 to 9,632 feet 
in search of deeper Miocene horizons north 
of the main fault and, whilst many relatively 
shallow oil sands were discovered, the reser- 
voirs in the main objective were watered. 
Further deep drilling will be carried out in 
this area where the prospects of finding deep 
sands are still favourable and where produc- 
tion from shallower sands—already proved— 
has the advantage of off-setting the cost of 
the well. 


In June Palo Seco 418 was spudded in 
south of the main fault with Oligocene oil as 
its main objective. The well had reached a 
depth of 4,186 feet at the end of our year, 
with a final target depth of 12,090 feet. 


MARINE AREAS 


Your Company owns 225,000 acres of 
marine oil rights. This holding, as yet un- 
tested, could prove to be a very valuable 
asset. On the other hand it could be a most 
serious liability. Under the areas licensed to 
the Company we hope that there are many 
oil-bearing structures, but it is questionable 
whether those structures, if proved, would 
produce oil at a cost that would yieid a 
profitable return. It must be accepted that 
firstly, unless they are more prolific on 
average than the reservoirs proved under the 
land there is little possibility of their being 
profitable ; and, secondly, that, as yet, there 
is no cogent reason for expecting such a 
fortunate change in reservoir conditions 
within such a relatively short distance. It 
follows, therefore, that if we are to give 
ourselves a chance of realising the valuable 
assets that may lie underneath the Company’s 
marine areas, we must have in reserve suffi- 
cient funds to contribute towards their 
development. 


If, by September 29, 1961, Trinidad/ 
Northern Areas Limited have drilled at their 
expense two exploratory wells in the Gulf 
of Paria on your Company’s property (from 
which we would receive one-half of any oil 
won) they may, assuming that results encour- 
age them to do so, elect to enter into an 
Operating agreement with us in respect of 
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our marine holdings. Thereafter your Com- 
pany, in order to maintain its full moiety of 
production, would have to match TNA’s 
expenditure on development. In the first 
instance, “ development ” expenditure might 
in fact constitute further exploration work, as 
it would be over-optimistic to assume that 
two wells would sufficiently establish an area 
of commercial production. It is for this 
reason that the marine areas could become 
a heavy burden on the financial resources of 
the Company. 


POLICY 


It is the intention of your Board to con- 
solidate the Company’s position by building 
up its liquid assets and by systematically 
exploring for new oil reserves. It will aim 
to exploit these reserves, and those already 
established, with maximum efficiency, so as 
to prolong their life to the greatest extent. 
Your Directors have no doubt that this policy 
will prove to be in the best interest of all 
those who participate in the Company’s well- 
being. That participation spreads far and 
wide in Trinidad, but there are three prin- 
cipal beneficiaries, namely, the Trinidad 
Government, the staff and other employees, 
and the shareholders. It is not a policy likely 
to yield immediate spectacular results, as the 
work will be based on a long-term plan, 
designed to ensure maximum efficiency, and 
a sustained return on capital. 


THE COMPANY’S 
FUTURE, 


With respect to the current year, share- 
holders probably know that there has already 
been a substantial fall in the prices of petro- 
leum products since the end of the Suez 
crisis. It follows that the moderate increase 
in production that has already occurred, and 
which may grow still further as a result of 
increased drilling activity, will, at best, prob- 
ably do no more than offset the fall in prices 
and the ever-increasing cost of development 
and exploration. 


In regard to the longer term, it will be 
appreciated that the policy of your Board, to 
which I have already referred, is designed, 
firstly, to maintain—if possible—the present 
level of profits and dividends, and, secondly, 
to put the Company in a position where it 
could take advantage of any opportunity to 
expand that may occur. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Company’s relations with its workmen 
continued to be excellent. At the time of 
writing, the Company is about to commence 
further negotiations with the Oilfields 
Workers’ Trade Union, as the existing agree- 
ment expires on November 4, 1957. 


At the end of the year the Company 
had 1,500 employees on the payroll and 
480 men were employed indirectly through 
contractors. 


Two years ago, when the labour negotia- 
tions were being concluded, the Company 
gave an undertaking to improve the retire- 
ment benefits for workmen. A scheme is 
under consideration, which has not yet been 
brought to finality. 


WELFARE AND SAFETY 


It is satisfactory to report that the safety 
organisation had a most successful year, and 
that the Company’s accident rate fell to a 
record low figure. 


It is also a pleasure to record that work 
on improving the playing fields provided by 
the Company for its employees had made 
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considerable progress by the end of the 
year. 


TRAINING 


The Company’s schemes for training local 
men to hold executive positions continue to 
expand. The first graduate from Birminy- 
ham University, where he held a Company 
scholarship, has now returned to take up 
duties as an assistant production engineer. 
The second is staying on to get his Ph.D. 
Two more students will be selected to go to 
Birmingham next September. 

Four local trainees, with the requisite stan- 
dard of education, have been taken on for 
training in the Accounts and Stores Depart- 
ments. Their training programme is designed 
to bring them up to the standard requice- 
ments for administrative posts. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In assessing whether or not conditions are 
favourable for the development of an Oil 
Company, there are no more important fac- 
tors than its relations with Government, and 
Government’s policy, both in general terms 
as well as those specifically pertaining to the 
oil industry. 

Whilst no final announcement has as yet 
been made on Government’s policy there are 
positive indications that Government gives 
top priority to the economic expansion of the 
country, and that it appreciates the outstand- 
ingly important part that the oil industry 
plays in the country’s economy. Furthermore, 
it is generally appreciated that Trinidad oil 
is expensive oil to win, and that the present 
high level of activity is maintained here only 
because of Trinidad’s reputation for stable 
government. The industry as a_ whole 
(despite its low profit margins) is already pay- 
ing the Government, mainly by way of taxa- 
tion, approximately 50 per cent of its prolits. 


-A large proportion of what remains to the 


Company of the profits after taxation is, of 
course, necessarily retained for re-investment 
in the Company’s own business. 

This Company will contribute at least {1 
million to the Government’s revenue in 1957, 
and the Board takes satisfaction from that 
fact. There is no doubt that this increased 
contribution, together with those of the other 
oil Companies, will greatly assist the 
Government in carrying out its programme of 
essential works. 

Given stable economy and the right con- 
ditions in which to operate, there is every 
prospect that Trinidad’s very speculative 
marine areas will, eventually, be thoroughly 
tested, though at an expense running into a 
very large sum. 

This Company will continue to offer to the 
Government at all times the most cordial 
co-operation. It will also take every proper 
opportunity to identify itself with the well- 
being of the people of Trinidad. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKMEN 


If there is one outstanding cause for real 
optimism over the Company’s future, !¢ 13 (0 
be found in the enthusiasm and high morale 
of all those who are carrying on the Com- 
pany’s business in its oilfields and_ offices. 
Many men of experience and high standing 
in the oil industry, both from the United 
Kingdom and USA, have expressed them- 
selves as being most favourably impressed by 
this enthusiasm and, also, by the high degree 
of skill acquired by the staff in obtaining pro- 
duction efficiently and economically, cespite 
the unusually complex problems witch 
obtain in Trinidad. 

I am sure, therefore, that you will join with 
me’ in expressing to Mr Walling, his staff 
and workmen our fullest appreciation and 
thanks for the excellent work they are doing. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BERALT TIN AND WOLFRAM 
LIMITED 


MR F. GATES’S SPEECH 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Beralt Tin and Wolfram, Limited, was 
held on November 6th at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 


Mr F. Gates, Chairman, presided. 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


We have been fortunate during recent years 
in having high market prices for wolfram, the 
average during the last five years having been 
about 270s. per unit. 


During those years the average price 
realised for the Company’s wolfram was 
about 330s. per unit. This substantial margin 
of 60s. per unit over the average market price 
results largely from the two favourable for- 
ward contracts concluded with the UK and 
US Governments in 1952. The latter was 
for a five years period at a high fixed price 
and only expired at the end of September, 
1957. From now on all our wolfram sales 
will be based on the market price current 
from time to time plus such premiums as 
consumers are willing to pay for the high 
quality of our concentrates. 


The Board have tried to keep a fair balance 
during those years between the proper claims 
of the stockholders to share in the Company’s 
prosperity and the need to strengthen the 
Company’s position to meet less favourable 
conditions. 


We have built up and maintained a strong 
cash position, the importance of which, as 
I shall shortly explain to you, becomes clearer 
month by month in connection with our 
efforts to increase production of tin concen- 
trates, 


TAXATION 


These results have been achieved in the 
face of ruinous taxation. Our profits for the 
five-year period to which I have referred 
suffered tax in the United Kingdom and 


Portugal representing an average rate of over 
1Ss. in the £. 


We now have every expectation, after con- 
sultations with the Inland Revenue, that the 
Steps we have taken, by the incorporation 
of a subsidiary sales company and otherwise, 
will secure qualification for the parent com- 
pany as an Overseas Trade Corporation as 
from September 14, 1957, and that it will be 
possible to bring a substantial part of the 
present tax provision back to credit in next 
year’s accounts as being no longer required. 
_ This matter is still under expert considera- 
lion and, as soon as the Board are in a 
fOsition to assess the amount involved with 


a reasonable degree of accuracy, members 
will be advised. 


WOLFRAM MARKET 


You will remember that, when I last 
addressed you, I spoke of supply and demand 
in the world wolfram market as being in 
“somewhat delicate equipoise ” and warned 
you that the fall in the wolfram price, which 
had already dropped from 262s. per long ton 
unit at the beginning of April, 1956, to 225s. 
at the date of the last general meeting, ‘might 
well be continued. 


It has, in fact, continued to a point at 
which it would be difficult to sell a large 
Parcel of wolfram concentrates at ever 100s. 


per unit and I believe that concentrates of 
fair quality from the Far East have been sold 
at less than 90s. per unit. 

On the other hand, there are only a few 
producers, on this side of the Iron Curtain 
at least, that can continue to mine wolfram 
at the current price and, provided that the 
market is not adversely affected by unwise 
policies as regards disposal of Governmental 
stock-piles, the lack of offerings and the 
desire to replenish stocks which consumers 
have allowed to run down below their normal 
level may be expected in due course to lead 
to some recovery in the price. 

I do not, however, look for any return in 
the near future to the high prices of previous 
years and it would be imprudent to count 
on it. 


The Mine is in a better position than ever 
before to support an increased production 0° 
wolfram, workings during the past year 
having given most satisfactory indications of 
large lateral extensions of the ore bodies. 


It would, however, be most imprudent to 
increase wolfram production in present mar- 
ket conditions. 


EFFORTS TO EXPAND PRODUCTION 
OF TIN CONCENTRATES 


Although the margin of profit per ton of 
tin concentrates is never likely in normal 
conditions to approach the high level of 
wolfram profit during recent years, tin con- 
centrates are at today’s prices worth about 
£100 per ton more than wolfram concentrates 
and the relative stability of the tin market, 
with the protection afforded by the buffer 
pool, seems reasonably assured. 


The Board, therefore, laid plans with the 
object of increasing the production of tin 
concentrates, and the rate of production has 
already risen to nearly 40 tons per month. 


In the greater part of the main mine, which 
has made the major contribution to the Com- 
pany’s recent prosperity, the ore contains 
very little tin. In other parts the ratio of tin 
to wolfram in the ore is much larger. 


For instance, it is 3 parts of tin to 2 parts 
of wolfram at Corga Seca, a section which 
has been extensively mined by the present 
Company but where there are still useful 
ore reserves, and at Vale da Ermida, to which 
I have made frequent references in the past, 
the ratio is 3 parts of tin to 1 part of 
wolfram. There is an apparent tendency 
also for the tin content in the main mine to 
increase in depth and for that reason work 
on Level 2 is being stepped up. 

As regards Vale da Ermida our engineers 
advise us that, apart from the selected veins 
on which recent work has been concentrated, 
there are many narrow veinlets which could 
not be mined individually but might well 
carry sufficient values in total to make the 
whole hill a suitable subject for a large 
bulk-mining operation. This possibility— 
and I emphasise that it is at present 
no more than a possibility—is being actively 
investigated. 


I come now to Argimela, the tin-bearing 


property situated some 27 miles distant by 
road from Panasqueira, which we have 


acquired by purchase of the share capital of 
EMAL, a Portuguese company which for 
some years 


previously had worked the 
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property by tributing methods. The values 
in this mine consist almost exclusively of 
tin and the problem before us is to determine 
at what tin price the mine can be profitably 
worked. 

It is difficult to form an accurate assess- 
ment of the grade of a property like this, 
where the best values occur in sporadic 
crystals of cassiterite, without bulk sampling 
and a test mill with a capacity of up to 100 
tons of ore per day, which can be increased 
if necessary, has been set up and is now in 
operation. The property has been inspected 
by an independent geologist who has 
advised us that it fully merits extensive 
examination. 


It seems improbable that this property will 
be capable of being worked profitably except 
on a large scale and it is hardly necessary for 
me to inform you that the equipping of a 
mine for a large-scale operation is a very 
expensive business. Since it is possible, 
though as yet far from certain, that we may 
find ourselves with large-scale operations on 
our hands both at Argimela and Vale da 
Ermida, it is indeed fortunate that the 
Company has retained substantial financial 
resources. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 
& CO 
GREATER TRADING BALANCE 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
John I. Thornycroft & Co Limited will be 
held on November 27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir John E. 
Thornycroft, KBE, MICE, for the year to 
July 31, 1957: 


This year the balance of Trading of the 
Organisation was greater by £3,110 compared 
with the average of the preceding three years. 
Last year the similar comparison was 
£200,310 less. 1955 was a record year. 


I have repeatedly stressed that profit re- 
sults for twelve months must be an unreliable 
guide when contracts and stock orders may 


run over periods covering three or more 
years. 


On August 1, 1957, the Parent Company 
invested an additional £200,000 in Transport 
Equipment (Thornycroft) Limited in order to 
provide that Company with additional 
capital. 

In the consolidated balance sheet it will 
be seen that the stock and work in progress 
item has increased by £466,082 since July 
31, 1956. 


The cash available to meet taxation due 
in 1958, and capital commitments due for 
payment up to July 31, 1958, was £790,428. 
During the current year additional commit- 
ments will be made of probably £150,000, 
about equivalent to the depreciation written 
off during last year. With the bank rate at 
7 per cent the introduction of new capital or 
bank borrowing must be a serious charge on 
future trading, and it is hoped that this will 
not be necessary. Production costs must be 
prevented from rising further. 


This year, results are better than those 
of last year. The restrictions on credit and 
the high bank rate make it imperative to 
conserve cash resources by ploughing profits 
back into the business. The policies adopted 
by the Nationalised public services and the 
unions of their employees, will be an impor- 
tant factor as to whether the results for 


1957-58 are better or worse than those of 
1956-57. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN 
BANK 


STATEMENT TO STOCKHOLDERS BY 
THE GOVERNOR, LORD AIRLIE 


In accordance with the precedent 
established last year, The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Airlie, KT, Governor of the 
Bank, has circulated a Statement with the 
Accounts, of which the following is an 
extract : 


Capital and Reserve Fund are unchanged 
as compared with the figures a year ago, and 
there is a small decrease in the balance of 
Profit and Loss Account. 


Notes in Circulation show a rise of some 
£984,000 to over £13,941,000. This increase 
is slightly in excess of that disclosed a year 
ago, and affords evidence, if such be needed, 
of the persistence of the inflationary trend 
of the country’s economy in the period now 
under review. 


Deposits at £77,327,000 have contracted 
by £2,926,000 from last year’s total, and are 
at approximately the same level as two years 
ago. The growth in the number of our 
connections continues ‘and this applies 
equally to commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural accounts as well as to those of a 
professional and personal character. 


I proceed to deal with our Assets. The 
ratio of liquid items (cash, cheques, money 
at call, and Treasury Bills) to the aggregate 
of deposits and note circulation is 32.78 per 
cent. 


Investments are shown at a book value of 
some £39,586,000 as against £41,384,000 on 
the corresponding date last year. The fall of 
£1,798,000 is principally the counterpart of 
higher advances to customers. Market prices 
of Government Stocks are even more de- 
pressed than a year ago, and in consequence 
we show a somewhat greater difference at 
this time between the book value of our gilt- 
edged holdings and their market value (at 
September 30th last). 


Advances at £23,706,000 are up by almost 
£13 million on last year’s figure. I think it 
right to emphasise that this does not imply 
any relaxation of effort on our part in 
Operating the credit squeeze, to which we 
and the entire banking system have now been 
committed for over two years at the behest 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


PROFITS 


Net profit for the year at £280,557 again 
shows a downward trend. When the sum 
of £210,234 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year is added to this year’s profit, the 
amount available for distribution is £490,791. 
Of this, £64,688 has already been applied in 
payment of the dividend for the half-year to 
March 3lst last at the unchanged rate of 
18 per cent per annum less Income Tax, and 
it is now proposed to allocate a like sum 
towards a distribution at the same rate for 
the latter half of the year, after deduction of 
Income Tax. Transfers as before of £85,750 
to Staff Pension Fund and £75,000 to Con- 
tingencies Account leave the balance of Profit 
and Loss Account to be carried forward at 
£200,665, which is £9,569 less than the 
amount brought in. Looking to all the diffi- 
culties with which we, in common with the 
rest of the banking community, have again 
had to contend during the past year, I regard 
these results as very satisfactory, and it is 
gratifying to see up-to-date figures re-affirm 
that, despite all vicissitudes, the intrinsic 
strength of this old-established institution 
remains unimpaired. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on October 31st at 
Newark, Mr E. W. Senior, CMG (chairman), 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated remarks for the year ended June 30, 
1957: 


Despite the short time working in the 
earlier part of the year the results are much 
better than seemed possible at that time. This 
is due to the sales effort in other directions 
and the closest attention to factory efficiency. 
It is gratifying to all of us to see the remark- 
able recovery in the Motor Industry in recent 
months. 


The consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows an increase of £73,133 in the 
profit of the Group after providing for 
all expenses. 

The increase in profit has been contributed 
to by each of the three trading subsidiary 
companies, and whilst competition in over- 
seas markets has been, if anything, keener 
than ever, our export trade has again in- 
creased. However, the impact of taxation 
is most onerous, requiring an additional 
£61,360. This absorbs the major part of the 
increased profit so that the net profit of 
£411,905 is an increase of only £11,773. The 
Directors recommend a final distribution of 
74 per cent less tax, and a bonus of 2} per 
cent less tax. 
EXTENSION OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

Recognising the great importance of 
developing not only production capacity but 
also productivity and quality, we continue to 
plough back a large proportion of our profits; 
in the last two years capital expenditure has 
exceeded £1 million. 

The completion of the extension to the 
Annfield Plain factory during the current 
year, and the extension of our production 
facilities there, has made it possible to close 
down the Grantham factory and concentrate 
production of bearings at Newark and Ann- 
ficld Plain, a step that your Board had in 
mind when planning the Ann‘ield Plain 
factory. The lease of the Grantham factory 
was due to expire in a few months’ time and 
has, in fact, been terminated. 


Forecasting the future against the present 
economic background presents many difficul- 
ties. 


Today we have a cost inflation brought 
about by the fact that wages have increased 
at a greater rate than productivity, so that, 
whilst progress in production techniques 
made it possible to absorb part of the in- 
creased cost of wages and raw materials, 
price increases have also been necessary. 


This cost inflation, coupled with the keen 
world-wide competition affecting both our 
direct and indirect exports, keeps profit 
margins on a narrow basis. 


Whilst our order book is lower than it was 
a year ago, it is in a very satisfactory state; 
our turnover is higher, and the Engineering 
Industry, particularly the Motor Industry, is 
more buoyant. Consequently, although the 
Chancellor has made it abundantly clear that 
the credit squeeze will be intensified, and that 
investment must be matched by savings, 
present indications are that we may look 
forward with cautious optimism to the 
current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS 


(Shi pbuilders and Engineers) 


RECORD RESULTS 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
William Doxford and Sons Limited was held 
on October 31st in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae, the Chairman, presided, 
and in the course of his speech said : 


The results for the year under review 
constitute a new record for your Company, 


The group profit, after depreciation, but 
before taxation, amounted to £1,109,233 
which is greater by £173,350 than the corre- 
sponding figure for the previous year. Net 
group profit at £533,233 is £65,350 above 
that for the previous year. The sum of 
£150,000 has been transferred to general 
reserve and our recommendation to you is 
that the final dividend should be raised by 
24 per cent to 17} per cent so that the total 
dividend on the Ordinary stock will amount 
to 224 per cent. 


OPERATIONS 


In common with all British shipbuilding 
companies your Company has been fully 
occupied, both in its shipyard and its engine 
works and despite the unfortunate strike, out- 
put has been maintained. 


The new experimental engine I referred to 
last year was completed early this year and 
has now been running on the testbed for a 
considerable time, and I am glad to say that 
our engineers believe it will fulfil all the 
hopes placed on it. Further development 
work on this engine has been decided on, and 
this will entail considerable expenditure over 
the next year or two. 


Our first large supercharged Doxford 
Engine, which has six cylinders of 650 m/m 
bore, is now running with great success 
on the testbed. It will shortly be installed 
in a tanker. 


OUTLOOK.—You will expect me to say a 
few words about the more immediate outlook 
for your Company. Were it feasible to relate 
the prospects of a shipbuilding company 
solely to the size of its order books, it would 
be easy for us to forecast with certainty a 
period of maximum employment covering at 
least five years ahead. 


As you know, the state of the freight 
market is very different from what it was 
when I last addressed you. From the peak 
rates then prevailing a heavy fall in rates 
has occurred so that only the most economical 
ships can earn reasonable profits, whilst in 
addition the “ Credit Squeeze ” has rendered 
it more difficult for owners who require it to 
borrow money for building new ships. 


In these circumstances it would be un- 
realistic not to visualise the possibility of 
some readjustments of an order book. How 
long this state of affairs will prevail it is 
impossible to forecast, but I do not think the 
effect on our Company over the next few 
years should cause us any undue anxiety. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP 


In conclusion Dr Andreae announced his 
decision to relinquish the Chairmanship after 
21 years’ service in that capacity, and that he 
had great satisfaction in the knowledge that 
Dr Gebbie, the Managing Director, was 
willing to take his place in the Chair. At the 
request of his colleagues Dr Andreae said 
that he would retain his seat on the Board. 


The report was adopted. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


INCOME WELL MAINTAINED 
MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Industrial Finance and Investment 
Corporation Limited will be held on Novem- 
ber 29th at 82 King William Street, London. 


The following is the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, 
MC, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended June 
30, 1957: 


During the year under review, investment 
income, despite the exceptionally heavy de- 
mands of taxation that became payable, has 
been well maintained. These heavy demands 
for taxation arose in large part from the big 
recoveries of enemy debts in the previous two 
years, which attracted not only Income Tax 
but also a measure of Excess Profits Tax. 




















































WINTON TRUST LIMITED 


For some time your Board has been con- 
sidering whether the company’s business 
should not be run more as an investment 
trust, since there is relatively little change 
from year to year in a large number of hold- 
ings in the company’s general portfolio of 
investments. Your Board, therefore, decided 
to sell at current market prices to Winton 
Trust Limited, the company’s subsidiary in- 
vestment trust, a substantial block of the 
company’s relatively permanent holdings and 
it will be observed that the trust’s capital has 
meantime been increased to £400,000, so as 
to bring it into approximate relationship with 
the value of securities held. In effecting this 
operation the parent company incurred a loss 
of about £18,000 which has been absorbed 
in line 2 of the credit side of the Profit and 
Loss Account. On the other hand, the 
amount required out of the Profit and Loss 
Appropriation Account for transfer to the 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve this year to 
meet depreciation of investments is quite 
nominal. 


It is the intention of your Board to con- 
tinue the process of adding to the Winton 
Trust holdings, as a result of which profits 
on realisation of investments in the parent 
company’s accounts will tend to diminish. 
On the other hand, if and when sales of 
securities held by Winton Trust realise a 
profit, the surplus will be passed to its Capital 
Reserve. The functions of the finance busi- 


ness will in no way be affected by these 
changes. 


















































































































































































































































SOUND PORTFOLIO 


_ The company’s normal investment income 
is now sufficient to meet expenses and current 
dividends with a reasonable margin to put to 
reserve. For the year under review the in- 
vestment income was sufficient to have en- 
abled a dividend of 15 per cent to be paid. 


At the end of June the market value of 
the company’s quoted investments disclosed 
a satisfactory advance compared with June, 

Since June, however, changes in 
market conditions have doubtless made heavy 
inroads on values, but fluctuations of this 
nature are to be expected. The portfolio as 
a whole remains sound. 


_ Continental debts are still being collected 
in a modest way and as a result of protracted 
Mgotiations further receipts have accrued 
since the close of the company’s year. 


_In the present financial climate the pro- 
vision of capital for industry is likely to be 
difficult and costly, at least until the present 


international tension and economic difficul- 
ues are eased. 
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HARTEBEESTFONTEIN 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


URANIUM—SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO PROFITS 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Hartebeestfontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited will be held on November 28th in 
Johannesburg. 


The following is the circulated review of 
the chairman, Mr B. L. Bernstein : 


In November, 1956, the production of 
uranium commenced at the mine when 
88,000 tons of pulp were treated. The plant 
operated to its full capacity of 100,000 tons 
per month during December, 1956, and this 
rate wasS maintained throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. Uranium profits for the 
first eight months of operation amounting to 
£1,590,546 represented almost 35 per cent 
of the total working profit for the year. 


Research work undertaken at the Anglo- 
Transvaal research laboratory indicated that 
improved gold recovery would result if the 
uranium was extracted before the gold. 
Modifications to the metallurgical plant were 
put in hand and the “ reverse leach ” process 
was instituted in April, 1957. Pulp from 
the gold plant thickeners is now first passed 
to the uranium plant for the extraction of 
uranium, before being returned to the cyanide 
recovery section of the gold plant for the 
extraction of gold. It is significant that this 
modification has resulted in the mine recover- 
ing between .2 and .25 dwt of additional 
gold per ton of ore treated. Some gold is 
also being recovered from the re-treatment 
of accumulated slimes. 


The final cost of the uranium plant will 
exceed the loan facilities available for this 
purpose by approximately £300,000. Applica- 
tion has been made through the Atomic 
Energy Board for additional loan facilities to 
finance this increased expenditure. 


Considerable success has been achieved at 
your mine in the practice of sorting. Sorting 
starts underground in the stopes when waste 
rock is packed into permanent waste walls 
in the stopes .to provide support for the 
hanging-wall and to reduce as much as pos- 
sible the unprofitable handling of barren 
rock. All ore hoisted to the surface is screened 
mechanically. Material which passes through 
a 2} in. mesh screen goes straight into the 
crushing circuit. The larger material, which 
has been found to contain a smaller propor- 
tion of gold and uranium, is then run over 
the sorting belts, and the reef is separated 
from the waste by hand. 


In July, 1956, 24.26 per cent of the ore 
brought to the sorting station on surface was 
discarded as waste. In July, 1957, this per- 
centage had increased to 29.95 per cent, with 
an overall average for the year of 26.84 per 
cent. 


SATISFACTORY GOLD PRODUCTION 


The production of gold during the year 
continued to be satisfactory. The milling 
rate and recovery grade increased steadily 
from 66,000 tons at 9.65 dwt per ton in 
July, 1956, to 85,000 tons at 10.90 dwt per 
ton in June, 1957. The total tonnage milled 
was 920,000 tons, and the average recovery 
grade 10.291 dwt per ton. Working costs 
fluctuated between 65s. and 66s. 6d. per 
ton milled, but the cost per ounce fine re- 
covered was reduced from 136s. 9d. in July, 
1956, to 120s. 2d. in June, 1957, and the 
working profit per ton from gold production 
rose to 64s. 10d., an increase of 17s. 1ld. as 
compared with the previous year. 








PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The surplus for the year was £4,423,470, 
which, when added to the undistributed 
balance of £359,369 brought forward from 
the previous year, made £4,782,839 available 
for appropriations. {2,744,051 was appro- 
priated for capital expenditure and repayment 
of loans, £1,800,000 was distributed to share- 
holders in dividends, which aggregated 4s. 
per share for the year, and the balance of 
£238,788 was carried forward to the current 
financial year. 

Extensions to the reduction plant to bring 
the capacity of the crushing and milling sec- 
tions to 90,000 tons per month and that of 
the cyanide and recovery sections to 100,000 
tons per month were completed during the 
year. It is anticipated that milling and treat- 
ment for gold and uranium will continue 


at the present rates until ore from the 
deep level area of the mine becomes 
available. 


SHAFT SINKING PROGRAMME 


Delays in the delivery of permanent 
winders and siage hoists caused a late start 
in the shaft sinking programme, to which I 
referred in my review last year. Full scale 
sinking operations commenced in No 2a 
subvertical shaft in September, 1957, and at 
No 3 vertical shaft in October, 1957. Despite 
the delay it is anticipated that the sinking 
of these shafts will be completed by the end 
of the present financial year. 

During the year under review it was 
decided to sink an additional shaft to 
improve the ventilation of the mine. Sinking 
of this 14 feet diameter unlined ventilation 
shaft commenced during April, 1957, and 
by the end of August had been holed to a 
raise from the 2nd level. An exhaust fan 
has now been installed and the shaft is 
operating successfully as an upcast airway. 
Air is now downcast at No 1 shaft thus 
improving ventilation in the eastern portion 
of the mine. 

Development footage increased by 792 ft. 
as compared with the previous year and 
totalled 74,397 ft., but the footage on reef 
decreased with a corresponding decrease in 
the footage sampled from 27,840 to 23,700. 
This decrease is largely due to the practice 
of resue raising to which reference was made 
in my review last year. Percentage payability 
decreased from 95.0 per cent to 93.4 per 
cent, but the average values of gold and 
uranium oxide increased from 442 inch-dwt 
to 465 inch-dwt and 32.35 inch-lb to 36.92 
inch-Ib respectively. 


ORE RESERVES 


The total ore reserve fully developed as 
at June 30, 1957, was estimated at 2,101,000 
tons, having a gold value of 9.84 dwt per 
ton and an uranium oxide content of 0.785 Ib 
per ton over an estimated stoping width of 
40.0 in. Compared with the ore reserve as 
at June 30, 1956, there is an increase of 
419,000 tons and the gold and uranium 
values have increased by 0.27 dwt per ton 
and 0.041 lb per ton respectively. The 
accumulated slime available for treatment for 
the extraction of uranium oxide as at June 30, 
1957, was computed to be 632,700 tons 


having an average uranium oxide content of 
0.778 Ib per ton and a gold content of 0.43 
dwt per ton. 
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Work is proceeding on a programme to 
increase the underground pumping capacity 
to over 10 million gallons per day and to 
increase the underground water storage 
capacity. 

The building of housing for European and 
Native employees continued throughout the 
year to keep pace with the increasing labour 
force. The Duff Scott Memorial Native 
hospital, which provides hospital facilities 
for the Native employees of the Hartebeest- 
fontein, Stilfontein and Buffelsfontein Mines 
was completed during the year. An exten- 
sion is at present being built. 

Since the close of the financial year under 
review, in anticipation of the proclamation 
of Stilfontein Township Extension No 2, 


THE CARPET — 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR E. H. O. CARPENTER’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Carpet Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on November Ist at 
Kidderminster, Mr E. H. O. Carpenter 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


which is owned by your Company, negotia- 
tions have commenced with regard to the 
handing over of the township services to the 
local authority. 


of the outstanding liabilities under 
Silicosis Act, 1946, was assessed at £3,861. 
Full provision has now been made for the 
outstanding liabilities and your Company 
will not be required to make any further 
contributions. 


THE PNEUMOCONIOSIS ACT 


The Pneumoconiosis Act which came into 
force last year was introduced for the pur- 
pose of consolidating and amending the law 
relating to the payment of silicosis compensa- 
tion and covers the group of diseases now 
falling under the heading of “ pneumo- 
coniosis.” The benefits payable have been 
increased in respect of future cases and also 
retrospectively to all existing cases. The 
State has accepted responsibility for the 


In the year under review trade improved 
from the Autumn onwards. I mentioned in 
my report last year that our patterns for the 
new season were likely to meet with a good 
response. So it turned out and we were able 
to take advantage of the better trading back- 
ground. The London Showrooms have now 
been moved to 5 Newgate Street, E.C., and 
occupy a five storey building which is excel- 
lent in situation and marks the return of the 
Company to the neighbourhood from which 
trade in London was conducted for very 
many years. 

During this period the Spinning Mill was 
stripped and an entirely new plant put in 
without discontinuing production. At the 
same time a number of modern narrow 


(£170,341). 
£116,223 (£86,575). 
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latter, but benefits in respect of future cases 
will have to be provided by the mines 
through increased annual levies. 


At March 31, 1956, the Company’s share 
the 


This concludes my review of the year’s 


operations and I desire to place on record 
your Board’s appreciation of the services 
rendered by the Mine Manager, Mr G. S. de 
Villiers, and his staff, as well as the staff at 
both the Head and London Offices of the 
Company. 


Axminster looms replaced what was left of 
the older type in the Kidderminster Park 
Lane factory, and a bunch of wide looms were 
added to the existing plant. 
some unavoidable dislocation at the time but 
taking the year as a whole progress has been 
made in achieving greater efficiency which 
is to be looked for from the new machinery. 


This led to 


Prices of carpets have been increased by 


less than 10 per cent during the last four 
years, and in the Spring there was a reduc- 
tion in purchase tax, so that carpets are now 
cheaper to the public than they were. 


Trading profit 
Net 


for the year £246,896 
profit, after taxation, 


The report was adopted. 





APPOINTMENTS 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


SENIOR 
TECHNOLOGICAL POSTS 


in the Technical Policy Branch at the 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP HEADQUARTERS, 
RISLEY, WARRINGTON, LANCS 
Experienced Technologists with a good degree in Science 
or Engineering and proved ability in the field of research. 
development or production are urgently required for 
senior posts with responsibilities for : 


(a) Technical Planning: The whole range of 
activities of the Industrial Group is involved. 
The posts call for an interest in both the 
technical and economic aspects of major 
projects and ability to propose sound policies. 


Technical Programming : Integration of 
various projects within the capabilities of the 
Group. An interest in costs and strategit 
materials is of first importance. 


International Affairs: Promoting uses of 
atomic energy and supporting foreign trade 
with the United Kingdom. Proved administra- 
tive ability and a sound technical apprecia- 
tion of atomic energy processes are called for. 


(b 


~ 


(c 


(d) Commercial Negotiations : Commercial aspects 


of the expanding industrial applications of 
atomic energy. A capacity to understand 
novel concepts and an interest in technical 


sales are essential. 


An intimate knowledge of atomic energy is not essential 
the 


will be made for training in 


the work. 


the 


and arrangements 
specialised aspects of 
to £3,150 


Salaries will be in range £2,100 


annum. 


The posts are pensionable on a contributory basis. 


Houses for renting by successful married candidates 
may be available in due course or, alternatively, substan- 
tial assistance may be given towards legal expenses 
incurred in private house purchase 

Application forms may be obtained from the Chief 
Recruitment Officer at the above address. 

Please quote reference 2112. 

Closing Date: December 2, 1957. 


trative) for PERSONNEL Department, 


per 


BRITISH COUNCIL requires Assistant (Adminis- 
London, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
COMMITTEE FOR COMMONWEALTH 
STUDIES 


of Research 


Applications are invited for the post : 
Officer at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies. The 
appointment will be normally for two years with the 


possibility of extension for a third year. The holder will 
be required to undertake approved research under statu- 
tory conditions of residence. The field of study is the 
history, politics and economics of the Commonwealth 
with special reference to tropical areas, and applicants 
should submit a detailed statement of their proposed 
investigation, together with evidence of fitness to under- 
take such research. A strictly limited amount of teaching 
will be allowed and may be required. The salary will 
be within the scale £900 to £1,250 according to age and 
qualifications, with membership of the F.S.S.U. and 
child allowances.—Applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should reach the Secretary, Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, 10 Keble Road, Oxford, not later than 
January 31, 1958. 


MILK MARKETING BOARD 
AWARDS IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


The Milk Marketing Board invite applications for their 
awards for vocational study and for research in agricul- 
tural economics. The awards are open to men and 
women who are graduates of universities in the United 
Kingdom in any subject. but preference is given to those 
whose degrees have been obtained in economics, in social 
or business studies or in agriculture. Candidates are 
expected to have gained a first-class or good second-class 
Honours degree but any qualifications of similar status 
may be accepted. 

There are three categories of awards : 

(a) Scholarships (£500 per annum) are primarily for 
students of subjects other than economics or agri- 
cultural economics during their under-graduate 
career but who may wish to study these subjects 
before proceeding to post-graduate work ; 

(b) Studentships (£600-£700 per annum) are for post- 
graduate students qualified to study for a post- 
graduate degree or diploma or to take up research 
work in agricultural economics ; 

(c) Fellowships (£800-£1,.200 per annum) are for persons 
who have already had experience in post-graduate 


study in some subject cognate with agricultural 
economics. 
Applications should be sent not later than December 
31. 1957, to the Secretary, Awards in = Agricultural 
Economics, Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, 


Surrey, from whom further particulars and forms of appli- 
cations may be obtained. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


TT 


responsible for conditions of service for teachers and ‘p ' 1. 
others recruited for overseas service. Candidates must DEI ARTMENT OF DEMOGRAPHY 
have administrative ability and experience, preferably Applications are invited for the position of RESEARCH 


also experience of educational/personnel management and 


overscas experience. 
Salary scale £1,110 to £1,285 
but will reach equal pay in 1961). 


(women somewhat 
Pension scheme. 


less, 


FELLOW in the DEPARTMENT OF DEMOGRAPHY. 
The appointment will be for three years. 

The Research Fellow will be required to engage in 
research relating to the settlement of British immigrants 


Write, quoting D.4(57) and enclosing stamped addressed hein aes Pr Paes me ; 

foolscap envelope to Director, Personnel Department, | !" Australia. This project is part of wider immigration 
- . : . studics being undertaken in the Department. 

British Council, 65, Davies Street, London, W.1. for Applicants should have had experience in designing 

further particulars and Seo form to be returned questionnaires, in conducting field surveys and in statistical 


completed by November 22. 1 


analyses associated with this work. 


J ONDON Accountancy Tutors require qualified The appointment will be made within the range 
accountants for full-time appointments to their £A1,250 to £A1,.850 with annual increments of £60 
tutorial staff. Applicants should have experience in Superannuation of the F.S.S.U. type will be available. 


lecturing and editorial work. 
are included in the post. 
not be less than £1,000 p.a. 
There 


age. education and experience. to Box 779. 


Some administrative duties 
The commencing salary would 
and would be progressive. 
is a superannuation scheme.—Full particulars of 





Further details are available from the Secretary, Associa- 


tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in Australia and London on 
Monday, December 2, 1957. 





MARKETING OFFICER 


OUR CLIENT, Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
Limited, is a Group of companies with a Head Office in 
London and factories ‘in England, Europe, Africa. and 
South America. The Group makes and distributes canned 
and packaged foods and is steadily increasing both its 
range of products and its areas of operating. We hare 
been asked to help find the man whose personality and 
experience fit him to advise Head Office management 
at Board level on market and sales promotion, distribv- 
tion and new markets. If you have had experience in 
dealing with marketing and economic plans and problems 
for both home and overseas trading, and are looking for 
an opportunity to make full use of your knowledge and 
experience, write, with full details, to M.W.M. (London) 
Ltd., 121, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

A LARGE manufacturing company, situated in 
pleasant countryside in the west yet within 
convenient reach of London. has a vacancy in 
its expanding Market Rescarch Section for a 
male graduate under twenty-six years of age. 


The work, which is in a new and interesting 
field. involves the processing of data collected 
from sample surveys (including planning for 
I.B.M. Tabulating equipment), the design of 
survey samples and report writing. A _ first-class 
training will be given and the post.will therefore 
offer an excellent opportunity for a graduate in, 
say. Economics or Sociology (Statistics to have 
been a main or subsidiary subject) to enter 
the market research field. The holder of this 
appointment will have every chance to contribute 
to. and gain experience of. all aspects of the 
section’s work.—Full education and career history. 
please, to Box No. 


‘SOCIAL RESEARCH | 


An independent social research society wants a resear 


worker for its current project on Factors Influencing 
Management _ Initiative. This will involve _ intensive 
interviews with managers, without set questionnaires, 
and ability to interpret information obtained 3000 
degree desirable. Salary range £750 to £1.00 
Applications for a possible second vacancy on mobilil) 
of labour are also invited.—-Write to Director, Actos 


39 Welbeck Street, Ww. 


TRAVEL 
BUSINESS TRAVEL | 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to place on record my apprecia- 
tion of the first-rate service your Company has 
given me on my recent complicated tour of the 
Far East. 

Every flight, every hotel and every 
nection matched your itinerary. 

Your staff were tireless in their efforts to make 


Society Trust, London, 


rail con- 


my tour run as smoothly as possible and 
greatly appreciate their work 
Thank you again for such a personal service 


and I hope it will not be long before 1 again 
Travel by Davell. 
Yours sincerely, 


Davell & Co. Ltd. can offer you all the services that * 
travel agent can provide but there can be no_ point "4 
our praising ourselves—we would far prefer to be wn 
by you. May we ask you to put our 24 hours-a ” 
7 days-a-week Business Travel Department to the test rs 
the hope that our’ service will one day move you 


write us a letter like the above. Telephone or write © 


BUSINESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT. 
wii ait Davell and Co., Ltd. sim 
an al . 
tickets ave an oO. ’ bookings! 
10 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $-W.!. 


Whitehall 3792. 
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in their 


of operating 
on the plant 
Senior 


tendent, 


by St. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Management Selection Limited 


~~ 
have been retained to advise on the 
appointment of a 


DIRECTOR AND 
GENERAL MANAGER 


for a major U.K. subsidiary of an international 
contracting company with headquarters’ in 
London. — Executive responsibilities will include 
the co-ordination, administration and improvement 
of a substantial organisation to reach a target 
turnover of around £5 million per annum as the 
first phase of expansion. 


Candidates must show an excellent record of 
general management involving at least 1,000 
employees. They should be well versed in 
planning and method study, and be looking 
forward to new techniques of management. 
Direct experience of large-scale building 
construction would be a strong recommendation. 
An appropriate professional qualification, such 
as structural engineering, surveying or civil 
engineering, will be looked for. Age 35 to 45. 


Salary range will interest men earning up to 
£4.000 per annum. Car provided and other 
senior executive privileges. 


Please send brief details, in confidence, quoting 
Reference $.539, to E. P. Kelsall, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 
W.!. No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 


ODAK LIMITED invite applications 


Economics and Market 


research and analysis 
markets for photographic goods. 
is essential, 

Experience 
with markets 


CHIEF ENGINEER 


MARKHAM AND CO... Chesterfield, a 
subsidiary of JOHN BROWN AND CO., invite 
applications for the post of Chief Engineer. He 
will be responsible for all the engineering 
development and design. He will have to conduct 
top-level discussions with customers on these 
aspects of his work. 


The Company has _ interesting development 
projects in hand and in contemplation. They 
are established heavy general mechanical engineers 
undertaking particularly the design and 
construction of pithead equipment, including 
large Winders, and large Water Turbines, and 
such special equipment as Wind Tunnels, which 
call for its facilities for fabricating and 


fectaies large and heavy structures to fine 
imits 


The post will demand of the successful 
applicant a wide diversity of experience and a 
resourceful personality. Since the Company’s 
approach to the more unusual problems that are 
presented to it is adventurous, this will give him 
Opportunity to broaden his experience still further. 

A technical degree or membership of a 
Professional Institution is required. 

MARKHAM AND _ CO. _ will offer an 
immediate seat on their Board of Directors to 
the person appointed, or upon his developing the 
expericnce and personality to carry out his 
duties in each of their aspects. 


Letters 
welcome 

Applications should give details of education, 
Qualifications, career, experience and responsi- 
bilities, with exact dates. : 

_ Please address letters, which will be treated 
in confidence, to the Secretary, Markham and 
Co., Ltd., Broad Oaks Works, Chesterfield. 


requesting more information will be 


ECHNICAL WRITER.—The Steel Company of Wales’ 
Steel Division require a Technical Writer for work 
in their Abbey Works at Port Talbot, Glamorgan. The 
Successful candidate will be responsible for the production 
manuals for every technical process in use 
This work will entail close liaison with 
Applicants 
Should possess a good engineering qualification and should 
have had experience of this type of work. 
be paid in 
tions. 
Possible 


engineering and _ production _ staff. 


details of age, experience, 


Personnel Services, 


from male 
graduates, 20-25 years of age, for a specialist post 
: Research Department. 
After a period of training the successful candidate will 
be responsible for 
industrial 
of statistical methods 
with economics. 
direct contact 


into certain 
Knowledge 
r . preferably combined 
in similar work involving 
would be an advantage. 
Salary by arrangement.—Write to the Personnel Manager, 
Kodak Limited, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

ars to work on Continent. Czechoslovak, Polish 

and Hungarian analysts of attitudes 

solid background in sociology, political science or journal- 
ism. Good salary plus family housing and transportation. 
Thorough working knowledge of English and ability to 
prepare analytical reports required.—Reply, earliest, with 
full details, to Box 785 


data with 


Salary will 
} accordance with age, experience and qualifica- 
Those wishing to apply should write, giving fullest 
qualifications and 
Present silary, quoting the reference 227/E, to—Superin- 

; THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF WALES LIMITED, Abbey Works, Port Talbot, Glam. 


Sen 


LARGE and expanding West Country manufacturing [{ 


company has a vacancy on its Technical Staff for a 
first or second class honours Mathematician to work with a 


team of other science graduates on a variety of interesting 
technical problems. 


_ Age up, to 30. Adequate salary will be offered accord- 
ing to age and experience. 


Apply. ‘giving details of age, qualifications and past 
experience, to Box No. 794, and quote Ref. No. M24.E. 


Management Selection Limited 
have been retained to advise on the 
appointment of a 


GENERAL MANAGER 


(VICE-PRESIDENT) 


for the subsidiary of one of the leading 
American manufacturers of branded metal 
consumer goods. The subsidiary, which has 


headquarters in Amsterdam with branch offices 
in several European countries and in the United 
/ Kingdom, is about to engage on a major 
expansion programme. Sales of the company’s 
products. which have world-wide distribution 
have shown a substantial annual increase and 
present turnover is several million pounds sterling. 


The General Manager, who will be stationed in 
Holland, will be responsible to the President for 
the direction of all administrative and commercial 
activities of the company. 


Candidates must have extensive experience in 
general management of a company manufacturin: 
consumer products and in the commercia 
development of new products and markets. They 
should also have directed and co-ordinated the 
activities of administration, sales, marketing and 


advertising. Fluent German or French is 
essential. Age 35 to 50. Initial salary not less 
than £4,000, with very substantial bonus on 


profits and a pension scheme. 


Please send brief details, in confidence, quoting 
reference $.610, to P. J. . Fryer, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 
W.1. No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 


OUNG MEN, 25-30 age group, with preliminary 

secretarial experience and qualifications and further 
secretarial and administrative aspirations required by 
large trading organisation in Manchester.—Apply, in confi- 
dence, with full particulars, to Box 798, to be received 
not later than November 25, 1957. 


Management Selection Limited 


have been retained to advise on the 
appointment of an 


ASSISTANT MANAGING DIRECTOR 


of a company publishing a responsible national 
newspaper which has built up a sound financial 
Position. 


The selected candidate will be responsible to 
the Managing Director, and will assist him in all 
aspects of his duties within the company of 
co-ordinating and managing the work of the 
departments producing the company’s publications. 
The appointment carries no editorial 
responsibilities. 


Candidates are required to have had a university 
education and must have had some production 
experience in a senior functional capacity. leading 
to a present appointment as General Manager 
or Assistant Managing Director. 
experience is not essential, 
background is not required. 


Age 35-40. Salary £3,000-£3,500. 
This appointment is a senior one with a marked 


channel of promotion, and conditions of service 
to match. 


Newspaper 
and an accounting 


Please send brief details, in confidence, quoting 
reference $.535, to R. S. Clifton, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 

: No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BIRMINGHAM 


Department of Industria] Administration 


Applications are invited for a new appointment of 


Lecturer in the ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ADMINISTRATION. An_ honours graduate 
qualification and five years’ business experience, prefer- 
ably in manufacturing industry are necessary. alary. 


in accordance with the Burnham Scale, for Colleges of 
Advanced Technology, men, £1,200 x £30 to £1,350 ; 
women, £960 x £24 to £1,080 plus equal pay increment. 
Further information concerning this post may be obtained 
from the Registrar, College of Technology, Suffolk 
Street, Birmingham 1, to whom completed applications 
should be addressed not later than 14 days after publica- 
tion of this advertisement. 
R. PILLING, 


K. 
Clerk to the Governing Body. 





Clem.ots Press, Ltd 





as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class M : 
.» London, WC2. Published by The Economist Newspaper, Lid 
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A BARRISTER or Solicitor, with commercial back- 
ground, is required by Group of Companies in the 
North of England, as Head of a new Legal Department, 
and to assist the Secretary. 

Applications, which will be treated strictly confidentially, 
are invited from candidates around 35 to 40 years of 
age, giving full details. including indication of salary 
expected, to be made to Box 795 


Management Selection Limited 


~~ 
have been retained to advise on the 
appointment of a 


GENERAL MANAGER 


to control a foreign section of a long established 
British subsidiary company. This section. 
situated in the Tropics, imports a range of 
products from heavy vehicles to branded consumer 
200ds. The General Manager will have full 
responsibility for all activities in the area 
involving a turnover of some millions of pounds. 


Candidates must have financial and general 
Management experience, preferably overseas, and 
be fluent in any Latin language. An accounting 
qualification or a university degree is desirable. 


Age 38-42 and preferably married. 


This is a senior position carrying a_ salary 
appropriate to the appointment and location. 


Please send brief details, in confidence, quoting 
reference D.569, to P. H. Fryer, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 
W.1. No information will be disclosed to our 
client until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


Applications are invited from graduates for the newly 
created post of ASSISTANT SECRETARY in the Office 
of the Association, Burlington House. The successful 
candidate will be required to assist in the executive work 
connected with the various activities of the Association. 
Salary will be in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. The appointment will be made, in the 
first place. for a period not exceeding three years. 

Applications, giving full particulars of age, educa- 
tion, qualifications and career, and the names of two 
referees, should be submitted in writing to the Secretary 
British Association, Burlington House, W.il, 
December 6, 1957. 


by 


ERSONAL ASSISTANT. An enthusiastic and much 
travelled man, ex public school. seeks position as 
assistant to a managing director or senior executive. He 
has an unusually wide experience covering 20 years which 
includes all aspects of selling, sales organisation and 
eee. also some practical engineering experience. 
x 
™ IL FOR BRITAIN ” Exhibition. 


November Sth to 20th, 9.30 a.m to 7.30 p.m. 
(Saturdays 1 p.m.). 


Daily Films.—De La Rue House, 
84 Regent Street, W.1 


OMMERCIAL MANAGER/SALES EXECUTIVE, 42, 
virile record national and international market 
development and sales organisation. Strong personality, 
seeks opening with active expanding industrial company, 
preferably London based.—Box 799 
RY this fascinating test; taste a glass of Dufl 
Gordon's El Cid Sherry. Then taste a glass of their 
new Fino Feria. Which tastes better? Does it matter? 
But it’s a good excuse, anyway 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E)., 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 





Admission Free. 


Moderate fees. instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) exams. 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director 


of Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Comprehensive training for all branches of secretarial 
work. Intensive courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. English courses for forcign 
students. New courses, January 7 and April 15. 1958.— 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge. M.A.Cantab.), St. Godric's 
College. 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead. N.W.3. 
Hampstead 9831. 7 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—-Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S,. 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





ail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. 
-. at 22 Ryder Street, London, SWI. 








Subseri : Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
: scriptions to many countries can be sent = Australia....... £10 6s. — Hongkong...... —_ £8 15s. Nigeria ....... . £9 Os. £6 10s. 
either by direct second-class airmail or in Canada........ — $25 India....... <e OS £7 10s. Pakistan....... £9 Os. ase 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia....... £9 Os. — Philippines ..... £10 6s. —_ 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- Ceylon......... £9 Os. £7 10s. fram, OG. 6.6... £7 15s. — Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. — 
variabl ; : Gis xiccices OO —_ ere £7 15s. _ S. Africa £9 Os. £7 10s. 
y more expensive but usually quicker ‘ : 
by about 24/48 h Wh 1 East Africa ..... £9 Os. £7 10s. POEM cccccscese LB & — S. America ..... £9 Os. — 
carvice i cure. re OMY OMS kevst.......... Gia | Gia § herden......... ie ons De cissecana £7 15s. | £6 ISs. 
nati is shown this is because the alter- Europe ........ £6 Os. — Lebanon ....... 7 15s. _ U.S.A. wc cccceee _ $25 
ative is either not available or mot Ghana......... £9 Os. | £6 10s. aocs =n or £9 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. _ £10 6s. — || Westindies.... £9 Os. -_ 
Registered 


Printed in England 
Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 5id. 
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fork lift trucks 


‘SKY-ZONE’ 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. E .) COVENTRY. ENGLAND 














